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CHAPTER XVIII. 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Whoever has attended but a little to the phenomena 
of human nature has discovered how inadequate is the 
clearest insight which he can hope to attain into character 
and disposition. Every one is a perplexity to himself and 
a perplexity to his neighbours; and men who are born in 
the same generation , who are exposed to the same in- 
fluences, trained by the same teachers, and live from 
childhood to age in constant and familiar intercourse, are 
often little more than shadows to each other, intelligible 
in superficial form and outline, but divided inwardly by 
impalpable and mysterious barriers. 

And if from those whom we daily meet, whose features 
are before our eyes , and whose minds w’e can probe with 
questions, we are nevertheless thus separated, how are the 
difficulties of the understanding increased when we are 
looking back from another age, with no better assistance 
than books, upon men who played their parts upon the 
earth under other outward circumstances, with other be- 
liefs, other habits, other modes of thought, other principles 
of judgment! We see beings like ourselves, and yet differ- 
ent from ourselves. Here they are acting upon motives 
which we comprehend; there, though we try as we will, 
no feeling will answer in unison. The same actions which 
at one time are an evidence of inhumanity may arise in 
another out of mercy and benevolence. Laws which, in 
the simpler stages of society, are rational and useful, become 
mischievous when the problem which they were meant to 
solve has been complicated by new elements. And as the 
old man forgets his childhood — as the grown man and 
the youth rarely comprehend each other — as the Englisli- 
Fkoode. XV. 1 
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man and the Frenchman, with the same reasoning faculties, 
do not reason to the same conclusions — so is the past a 
perplexity to the present; it lies behind us as an enigma, 
easy only to the vain and unthinking, and only half solved 
after the most earnest efforts of intellectual sympathy, 
alike in those who read and those who write. 

Such an effort of sympathy, the strongest which can 
be made, I have now to demand on behalf of Scotland, 
that marvellous country so fertile in genius and chivalry, 
so fertile in madness and crime, where the highest heroism 
co-existed with preternatural ferocity; yet where the vices 
were the vices of strength, and the one virtue of indo- 
mitable courage was found alike in saint and sinner. Often 
the course of this history will turn aside from the broad 
river of English life to where the torrents are leaping, 
passion-swollen , down from the northern hills. It will 
open out many a scene of crime and terror; and again, 
from time to time , it will lead us up into the keen air, 
where the pleasant mountain breezes are blowing, and the 
blue sky is smiling cheerily. But turn where it may in 
the story of Scotland, weakness is nowhere; power, 
energy, and will are everywhere. Sterile as the landscape 
where it will first unfold itself, we shall watch the current 
winding its way with expanding force and features of 
enlarging magnificence, till at length the rocks and rapids 
will have passed— the stream will have glided down into 
the plain to the meeting of the waters, from which, as 
from a new fountain, the united fortunes of Great Britain 
flow on to their unknown destiny. 

Experience sufficiently stern had convinced the English 
government that their northern neighbours would never 
stoop to the supremacy which they had inflicted upon 
Wales. The Welsh were Celts, a failing and inferior race. 
The lowland Scots were Teutons, like the Saxons; and 
a people who showed resolutely that they would die to 
the last man before they would acquiesce in servitude, 
might be exterminated, but could not be subdued. After 
the battle of Bannockburn the impossible task had been 
tacitly relinquished, and the separate existence of Scot- 
land as an independent kingdom was no longer threatened. 
The effects of the attempts of the Edwards, nevertheless, 
survived their failure. The suspicions remained, though 
the causes had ceased ; and though of the same race with 
the English, speaking the same language, and living for 
the most part under the same institutions , the Scots , as 
a security for their freedom, contracted a permanent 
alliance with ‘the antient enemies’ of their rivals across 
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the Channel, and settled into an attitude of determined, 
and only occasionally suspended , hostility against the 
‘Southrons.’ For twenty miles on either side of the Bor- 
der there grew up a population who were trained from 
their cradles in licensed marauding. Nominal amity between 
the two countries operated as but a slight cheek upon 
habits inveterately lawless; and though the governments 
affected to keep order, they could not afford to be severe 
upon offences committed in time of peace, by men on 
whom they chiefly depended for the defence of the frontiers 
in war. The scanty families in the fortified farms and 
granges in Roxburgh and Northumberland slept with their 
swords under their pillows, and their horses saddled in 
their stables. The blood of the children by the fireside 
was stirred by tales of wild adventure in song and story ; 
and perhaps for two centuries no boy ever grew to man’s 
estate, along a strip of land forty miles across and joining 
the two seas, who had not known the midnight terror of 
a blazing homestead — who had not seen his father or 
brother ride out at dusk harnessed and belted for some 
night foray, to be brought back before morning gory and 
stark across his saddle, and been roused from his bed by 
his mother to swear with his child lips a vow of revenge 
over the corpse. And the fierce feuds of the moss-troopers 
were but an expression in its extreme form of the ani- 
mosities between the two nations. The English hated 
Scotland because Scotland had successfully defied them: 
the Scots hated England as an enemy on the watch to 
make them slaves. The hereditary hostility strengthened 
with time, and each generation added fresh injuries to 
the accumulation of bitterness. 

Fortunately for mankind the relations between nations 
are not eventually determined by sentiment and passion. 
The mutual sufferings inflicted by the existing condition 
of things produced its effect in minds where reason was 
admitted to influence; and after the accession of the Tudors 
to the English throne there grew up in the princes and 
ministers of the new dynasty a desire to prepare the way 
for a union of the kingdoms. As more roads w r ere opened, 
and intercourse between place and place became more 
easy, the geographical position of the two countries was 
more sensitively felt. Two nations in one small island 
must either be friends or they would eventually destroy 
each other; and in an intermittent period of quiet which 
followed the exposure of Perkin Warbeck’s imposture, 
Henry VII. succeeded in arranging a marriage between 
Janies, the fourth of the Stuart kings, and his daughter 

1 * 
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EFFECTS OF FLODDEN. 


Margaret. A commencement was thus happily formed, and 
a better feeling began to make its way. But the fair 
weather was of brief duration. On the breaking out of 
the war of 1513 between France and England, the usual 
overtures were made to the Scottish king from the Court 
of Paris. The old associations were appealed to with the 
usual success. Fatally for himself— fatally for his country 
— James invaded Northumberland in the absence of his 
brother-in-law, and Scotland paid for his fault in the defeat 
of Flodden, in which the king and Hower of the nobility 
perished miserably. 

By this overwhelming blow the Scots were prostrated ; 
and Henry VIII., returning from victory in France with 
an ample exchequer and the martial spirit of the English 
thoroughly roused , might with no great difficulty have 
repeated the successes of Edward I. He could have 
overrun the Lowlands, have stormed or starved out the 
fortresses and placed Southern garrisons in them, and 
thus have for the time provided one solution of the Scottish 
difficulty. But Henry profited by Edward’s ultimate 
failures. He was aware that he might succeed for a time, 
but he was aware also that such success was really none; 
and he took advantage of the depression of the nation 
which followed Flodden rather to conciliate their friend- 
ship by forbearance than to pursue his advantage by force. 
The dead king had left two sons — the eldest, James V., 
then but two years old; the second an infant. In a par- 
liament held after the battle, the widowed Queen Margaret 
was declared regent; the government was re-established 
without interference from England, yet indirectly under 
English influence; and, by a judicious temperance at a 
critical time, the nucleus of a Southern party was formed 
at the court which never after was wholly dissolved. 

The time, however, was still far distant when the 
national enmity could even begin really to yield, and the 
French faction would, sooner or later, have recovered 
from the unpopularity which had followed upon their great 
disaster. A reaction at last could not have been avoided, 
but it arrived sooner than was anticipated through the 
conduct of the queen regent. Margaret of England, whose 
life and behaviour reflect little credit either on her country 
or her lineage, within a year of her husband’s death 
married the young Earl of Angus, the head of the house 
of Douglas. 1 Her tenure of power had been limited to 


1 Flodden was fought September the 9th, 1513. Margaret's second 
marriage was on the 6th of August. 1514. 
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her widowhood. The Scottish lords could not tolerate in 
one of themselves the position of husband of the regent, 
and a second parliament immediately pronounced her 
deposition, and called in as her successor the late king’s 
cousin, the Duke of Albany, who, in the event of the 
deaths of the two princes, stood next in blood to the 
crown. Albany, who had lived from his infancy on the 
Continent — French in his character and French in his 
sympathies — brought with him a revolution inimical in 
every way to English interests. His conduct soon gave 
rise to the gravest alarm. The royal children were taken 
from the custody of their mother, who with her husband 
was obliged for a time to find refuge in England; and 
the Duke of llothsay, the younger of the two, dying imme- 
diately after, suspicions of foul play were naturally aroused. 
The prince was openly said to have been murdered ; the 
remaining brother who lay between Albany and the crown 
it was expected would soon follow ; and a tragedy would 
be repeated which England as well as Scotland had too 
lately witnessed . 1 

The sustained and powerful remonstrances of Henry 
at the court of B' ranee at length produced an effect. Al- 
bany remained nominally regent, and B’rench garrisons 
were maintained in Dunbar and Dumbarton ; but he was 
obliged to leave Scotland. Margaret and her husband had 
previously been enabled to return, and the country was 
governed by a congress of deputies, consisting of Angus, 
the Earls of Arran, Huntley, and Argyle, and the Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow. This arrangement 
was a compromise which could be of no long continuance. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, James Beton, was devoted 
to France; Angus was true to England; while in spite 
of a superficial reconciliation, a blood-feud, deep and in- 
effaceable, divided the Douglases and the Ilamiltons. B’or 
centuries the law in Scotland had been too weak to reach 
the heads of powerful clans or families. The great nobles 
avenged their own injuries by their own swords; and, 
where justice could only be executed by crime, each act 
of violence provoked fresh retaliation. A plot was laid 
by the Earl of Arran, supported by Beton, to seize Angus 
in Edinburgh. The latter had w r ith him but a small train 
of half-armed followers, not more than eighty or a hundred ; 

1 *In like manner us one of the royal princes has been put to dcuth, 
so also will he (the King of France) rid himself of the only one 
remaining, in order that the Duke of Albany may inherit the king- 
dom.' — Giustiniasi’s Letters from the Court of Henry VIII. vol. i. 

p. 110. 
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but they were all kuights and gentlemen; they were po- 
pular in the city; and, when the fray commenced, the 
citizens, seeing them defending themselves with their 
swords, reached them lances out of the windows . 1 The 
Douglases gained the advantage; and after a severe skir- 
mish, in which Sir Patrick Hamilton, Arran’s brother, was 
killed, the defeated earl and his confederates escaped for 
their lives, and Angus remained master of the field and 
of the government. 

But the oscillations of fortune were rapid, and again 
Queen Margaret’s conduct was the cause of a change most 
adverse to the interests which she ought to have defended. 
She had married hastily, and as hastily grown weary of 
her choice. She had allowed the Duke of Albany, after 
her return from England, to steal his way into her affec- 
tions . 2 She had exposed herself to dishonourable remarks, 
which she shaped her behaviour laboriously to justify; 
and failing, through the bad terms on which she had 
placed herself with Angus, to recover her authority as 
regent, she united with the faction of the defeated lords, 
and wrote to the King of France, entreating him, if he 
valued the regard of the people, to restore the duke. 

Francis at once acquiesced. He was himself on the edge 
of a rupture with England. The opportunity of securing his 
old allies was not to be neglected; and again the Duke of Al- 
bany appeared in Edinburgh. The old Scotch jealousies 
were blown into flame. The cry was raised that the country 
was betrayed to slavery by the Douglas; and, as the regent 
resumed his power, Angus was again banished. The re- 
volution was complete, but, as before, it was transient. 
Henry treated the reappearance of so dangerous a person 
as a breach of an engagement with himself. He despatched 
a herald to require the duke’s departure, and the demand 
being disregarded, he refused to acknowledge a peace 
with Scotland while Scotland acknowledged Albany. The 
Borders on both sides were wasted with the usual reck- 
lessness; the regent levied an army to invade England. 
But he was one of those imbecile persons who can take 
no advantage of the turns of fortune; his musters forsook 
him as incapable; and a truce being arranged for a few 

1 Caldehwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland, vol. i. p. t>2. 

* ‘The quene, by evill and senistre counseill, is inekill inclinet to 
the pleasure of the duke in al mancr of thingis, and arc never sundrie, 
but every day to gidro owther forrowe nowe or after, and as it is 
supposed he is intendit a divorse betwix the Earl of Angus and the 
quene. In manner they set not by who know it; and if I durst say 
it for fear of displeasure of my sovereign, they are over tendre.’ — 
Ellis, second series, vol. i. p. 285. 
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OVERTURES OF HENRY. I 

months, he stole away once more into France for direction 
and assistance. 

His weakness in the midst of danger, and his haste to 
escape from it, slackened the enthusiasm which had been 
raised for him ; Henry took the opportunity of his absence 
to make another effort at conciliation. Preparing for 
either alternative which the Scots might prefer, he sent 
Lord Surrey to the Border with ten thousand men, while, 
with a practical and statesmanlike moderation, he followed 
his father’s policy, and offered them an alliance which, 
had it been accepted, would have been a noble termination 
of the quarrel. The vanity of the weaker nation might 
be flattered with the thought that they had given a 
king to their haughty neighbours. Henry at that time 
possessed but a single daughter. He proposed that she 
should be betrothed to James, and the uncertainties of 
the succession might be determined at once and for ever. 
Should the Princess Mary die, and the Scottish sovereign 
claim to inherit as a right, every English sword would 
be drawn to resist him ; could the betrothal be arranged, 
he might come in peaceably, under a parliamentary sanction, 
and the enmity of centuries would terminate in the union 
of the crowns. ‘It was not his fault,’ Henry wrote to 
the Scottish council, ‘ that there was not perpetual amity 
between the two kingdoms;’ he was not seeking to gratify 
any poor ambition. He desired nothing but the real wel- 
fare of Scotland ; and ‘ the Scots, if they accepted his pro- 
posal, would not come over to the government of the 
English, but the English to that of the Scots .’ 1 

Although the Earl of Angus was in exile, there were 
statesmen in Edinburgh not wholly deaf to reasonable 
arguments. In a discussion of the English overtures, it 
was admitted that, after all, the Scots and English were 
one people, ‘born in the same island, brought up under 
the same climate, agreeing in language, manners, laws, 
and customs.’ They were rather one nation than two, 
while from the French they differed in soil and climate, 
life and character. The hostility of France could not 
injure Scotland; the friendship of France could scarcely 
be of benefit to her; while England must be either her 
most valuable ally or most dangerous enemy. But al- 
though reason could make itself heard, sentiment was still 
too strong for it. Constant, like the English, to their 
traditionary habits, the majority of the Edinburgh con- 
vention adhered to their foreign associations; and their 

1 Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 138. 
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patriotism was judiciously kept alive by gratuities and 
pensions . 1 Prudence was thrust aside. The Estates re- 
mained faithful to Albany and to Francis, and defied 
Henry to do his worst against them. The duke mean- 
while had transferred his inclination to a fresh mistress. 
Margaret, jealous and exasperated, was no longer under 
a temptation to be false to her brother, and kept the 
Earl of Surrey informed of the disposition of the nobility. 
They were careless, she said, of the hurt which he might 
do upon the Borders, knowing that the Borderers could 
retaliate in kind. She urged his advance upon Edinburgh, 
where a thousand men with artillery would make the par- 
liament vote as he pleased . 2 The military judgment of 
Margaret was on a par perhaps with the rest of her 
understanding. Surrey, besides, was unprovided with stores 
or means of transport for so long an expedition. Instead 
of marching on Edinburgh, he confined himself to the 
districts which paid habitually for the nation’s offences. 
He carried fire and sword through Teviotdale, as soon as 
the harvest had been gathered in, and could be utterly 
destroyed; he burnt Jedburgh, and remained for some 
days within the Scotch frontier wasting and pillaging. 

At length, in October, Albany came back in high hopes 
and confidence, this time bringing with him six thousand 
French men-at-arms . 3 The exasperation of the people 
with the English increased the cordiality with which he 
was received; and hastily placing himself at the head of 
as large a force as could be collected, he marched im- 
mediately to the Borders, expecting, or being expected, 
to revenge Jedburgh and destroy Surrey. But Albany 
was a man who carried failure written in his very de- 
meanour. ‘When he doth hear anything contrarious to 
his pleasures,’ Lord Surrey said, ‘his manner is to take 
his bonnet suddenly oft’ his head and throw it in the lire. 
My Lord Dacre doth affirm that at his being last in Scot- 
land he did burn above a dozen bonnets in that manner.’ 

1 ‘ Te knbw bow the lords are blinded with the Duke of Albany 
for gifts of benefices (and all is at his gifts ), and that he gives to 
hold them at his opinion with part of money that the French king 
sendeth them at his request .’ — State Papers, vol. iv. p. 3. 

* The immediate object was to liberate the young king from the 
control of Albany’s faction. ‘The lords set not by the hurt of poor 
folks, but laugh at the same,’ wrote Margaret. ‘Wherefore, my lord, 
either come to Edinburgh or near about it, and I shall take upon me 
that the lords shall send to you and make offer themselves, and put 
forth the king: for I assure you a 1000 men with artillery may do 
with Edinburgh and the lords in the same as they will. And failing 
of this ye will neither get the king forth nor yet the band of France 
destroyed.’— Ibid. p. 26. 

1 Buchakan, vol. ii. 
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This was not a temper to cope successfully with the 
ablest of living generals. ‘If he be such a man,’ Surrey 
wisely judged, ‘with God’s grace, we shall speed the better 
with him .’ 1 

The weather was foul. . . . Snow had already fallen 
heavily, and the rivers were swollen and dangerous ; but 
Surrey’s name was a talisman in the northern counties. . . 
Lord Dorset, Lord Latimer, the Earl of Northumberland, 
Darcy, Clifford, and all the gentlemen of Yorkshire hastened 
to the rescue. The musters of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Nottingham, and Derby were not far behind: a second 
Flodden was looked for — an action so considerable as 
should decide the fate of Scotland for the lifetime of the 
existing generation . 2 The only fear in the English camp 
was that Albany’s courage would fail him. The Scotch 
army came down upon the Tweed opposite Newark, which 
was held by Sir William Lisle and a small garrison. The 
river -was high, but Albany had heavy guns with him, 
which played on the castle across the water. A detach- 
ment of the French came over in boats, and, under cover 
of the fire, attempted to storm . 3 They were beaten off 
with loss; and an express having been sent off to Surrey, 
the whole English power came up with forced marches. 
‘In all my life,’ said the gallant earl, ‘I never saw so 
many Englishmen so well willed as those who were with 
me, from the highest to the lowest.’ 

The Scots were as eager as their enemies. ‘ The gentle- 
men of the Border’ gathered about Albany, entreating 
him to do something worthy of his mighty preparations, 
and give them their revenge for their wasted harvests and 

1 The Earl of Surrey to Wolsey: Ellis, first series, vol. i. 
pp. 226, 227. 

2 4 Of likelihood no man living shall ever see the Scots attempt to 
invade this realm with the powers of Scotland if they be well resisted 
now.' — Ibid. 

* ‘The duke sent over 2000 Frenchmen in boats to give assault to 
the place, who with force entered the base court, and by Sir William 
Lisle, captain of the castle, with a hundred with him. were right man- 
fully defended by the space of one hour and a half, without suffer- 
ing them to enter the inner ward, but finally the said Frenchmen 
entered the inner ward, which perceived, the said Sir William and 
his company freely set upon them, and not only drove them out of 
the inner ward, but also out of the outer ward, and slew of the said 
Frenchmen ten persons; and so the said Frenchmen went over t lie 
water.'— The Earl of Surrey to Henry VIII. : Ellir, first series, vol. i. 
p. 233. In a subsequent letter to Wolsey the earl says: ‘At the assault 
of Newark the captain of the first band of French footmen that came 
into Scotland was slain, with nine more with him; and the ganib night 
died twenty-two more, and eight score sore hurt. I assure your Grace 
never men did better than they within the castle did, which were but 
one hundred ; and there was within the base court above a thousand 
Frenchmen, and five hundred Scots.’ — State Paper *, vol. iv. p. 62. 
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blackened villages. But at the prospect of a general action 
the duke’s cowardice was too much for him. An order 
was issued for retreat; and, in their rage and disappoint- 
ment, ‘the said gentlemen being evil contented,’ tore the 
badges of their craven regent from their breasts, and dashed 
them on the ground. ‘By God’s blood,’ they cried, ‘we 
will never serve you more. Would to God we were all 
sworn English.’ 1 

Albany’s disgrace was followed by universal disruption. 
Henry again offered peace, on condition of his expulsion; 
while the regent and his friends imagined measure after 
measure, which they wanted resolution to execute. But 
their despair was dangerous; and in the failure of their 
open policy they were tempted to fall back upon crime. 
The queen sent warning that the life of the young king 
was in danger. 2 In the beginning of December it was 
expected either that he would be poisoned or that Albany 
would carry him aw r ay to France. 3 On the 27th a stormy 
council was held at Stirling, where Albany attempted his 
usual shift in difficulty, and required five months’ leave 
of absence to go to Paris. This time the nobles refused 
to be left to bear the consequences of the regent’s weakness. 
If he went again, his departure should be final; nor should 
he depart at all, unless the French garrisons were with- 
drawn. The duke, ‘in marvellous great auger and foam,’ 
agreed to remain; but his cause' sank daily, and misfor- 
tunes thickened about him. He was wnthout the means 
to support the French auxiliaries. They were obliged 
to shift ns they could for their own security. Some escaped 
to their own country ; others, sent away in unseaworthy 
vessels, were driven among the Western Islands, engaged 
in piracy, and were destroyed in detail. 4 At length, for 
the last time, on the 20th of May, Albany turned his back 
upon the country with which he had connected himselt 
only to his own and others’ misery. He sailed away, and 
came again no more. 

1 Surrey to Wolsey: State Paper a, vol. iv. p. 52. 

* *1 see great appearance of evil and danger to the king ray son’s 
person, when that they that are true lords to the king my sou be put 
from him; and them that loveth the governour put to him, and that 
I know perfectly would have ray son destroyed^ for the pleasure of 
the duke. 1 — Queen Margaret to Surrey: Ibid. p. 57. 

* Surrey to Wolsey : Ibid. p. t>3. 

« ‘A party of the Frenchmen that the said duke despatched home 
again into France, were found in the out isles of Scotland, driven 
with stormy weather, and many of them were famished for lack of 
▼ietuals, and the residue of them made war in the said out isles for 
getting of victuals to sustain them with, and so there were famished 
and killed of them there to the number of four or live hundred.’— 
Dacre to Wolsey: Ibid. p. 70. 
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The friends of the English alliance were now recover- 
ing the ascendant. The young king was twelve years old. 
It was concerted between Margaret and Henry that the 
minority should be considered at this point to have expired. 
No fresh regency should be established, and the government 
should be conducted in the king’s own name. James was 
in Stirling Castle, virtually a prisoner in the hands of the 
Duke of Albany’s friends. Henry wrote to him with en- 
couragement and promises of help; and the queen-mother, 
pressing to know explicitly to what extent she might rely 
on support from England if she attempted a coup d'etat, 
was told that she might expect unlimited assistance in 
men, in money, and in advice, which she equally needed. 
This was enough. On the 26th of July she escaped through 
Stirling gates, carrying her son with her, and made her 
way to Edinburgh. A convention of the lords was im- 
mediately summoned; and with almost unanimous consent 
they pronounced the regent deposed, and swore fealty to 
the king. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s and the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, who alone remained constant to France, were 
committed to custody in Edinburgh Castle. Negotiations 
were at once set on foot for the betrothal of James and 
the Princess Mary, and now at length all obstacles seemed 
to be removed, and quarrels five centuries old promised 
to be finally buried. 

Scotland has suffered much from vicious queens. The 
licentiousness of a profligate woman was permitted to 
spoil the opportunity and obscure the clearing sky. The 
Earl of Angus, on hearing of the revolution, left France, 
and repaired with his brother, Sir George Douglas, to 
the English court, preparatory to his return to his own 
country. Margaret, whose honour had already once been 
compromised, had again, in the first giddiness of her 
success, committed herself in such a manner as to make 
the reappearance of her husband the worst of misfortunes. 
She had surrounded herself with a circle of frivolous 
young men, the most worthless of whom, Henry Stewart, 
afterwards Lord Methuen, she had chosen as her peculiar 
favourite. Careless alike of her good name, her interest, 
or even of ordinary decency, she dared to write to her 
brother, threatening that, if Angus was again forced upon 
her, she would turn elsewhere for help before she would 
allow him ‘to trouble her in her living.’ 1 She affected to 
colour her objections with stories of Angus’s injuries to 
herself, and of his unpopularity with the nobles. Her 

1 State Papers , vol. iv. p. 83. 
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liaison with Stewart being as yet a secret from the world, 
the English government did not understand the motive 
of her urgency: they were anxious to avoid fresh compli- 
cations or difficulties; and Wolsey replied that, if the 
return of Angus was so distasteful to her, he would find 
some pretext to detain him in London till affairs had 
settled down into a more regular train. At the particular 
moment both Henry and his minister were desirous to be 
on good terms with the queen-mother, in the hope that 
through her influence they might obtain possession of the 
persons of the two imprisoned bishops, whose French 
tendencies they dreaded, and for whom Berwick appeared 
a more secure place of confinement than Edinburgh . 1 

This, however, was not easy. Margaret was now the 
instrument of her paramour, and politically was again not 
to be depended on. She pretended, and perhaps with 
justice, that the Scotch council would never entrust to 
the English government the custody of their own state- 
prisoners; but she was entangled in her private intrigues, 
and Methuen and his friends preferred to retain in their 
hands the means of making themselves formidable. The 
Earl of Surrey, now Duke of Norfolk, began to com- 
prehend the queen’s character, and with the assistance of 
spies to understand her motives. So far from Angus being 
unpopular, he ascertained that half the realm would take 
his part if he returned, and he suggested to Wolsey that 
it would be well if a priest could be found to give Mar- 
garet some wholesome counsel. She was playing an under- 
hand game with the Hamiltons in order to be secured 
from her husband; ‘the grudge was universal against her 
for her ungodly living’ and open infidelity . 2 The extent 
of her fault was even yet scarcely credited at the English 
court ; but at least it was not thought desirable to detain 
Angus longer. Both he and his brother were impatient 
to be again in Scotland. The earl promised Henry that 
he would not force himself into his sister’s presence without 
her consent; that in any disputes which might arise with 
her he would submit to be guided by the English govern- 
ment, he would forget his personal feuds and quarrels, 
and would bend himself wholly to carry out the policy 
which he had learnt to be best for his country. Sir George 
Douglas accepted the same obligations, and under these 
engagements the brothers repaired to the Border to the 
English camp, and Norfolk was directed to interpose no 
obstacle in the way of their return. 

1 State Paper), vol. iv. pp. 122 — 130. 

2 Norfolk to Wolsey: Ibid. pp. 146 — 149. 
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And in Soctland there was no little need of the presence 
of honourable men. The nobles were playing severally 
their own game for their own advantage. Such govern- 
ment as existed was conducted by the Earl of Arran and 
the queen ; the Hamiltons were altogether French ; and 
Margaret, in whom hatred of her husband and an in- 
fatuated passion for Methuen had superseded every other 
consideration, had fallen off, as she had threatened, in 
the same direction. As soon as she was assured that 
Angus was really on his way, she threw off all conceal- 
ment. She wrote insolently to the Duke of Norfolk, say- 
ing that the King of England might act as he pleased, 
but he would do wisely to consider other interests besides 
the pleasure of Lord Angus; ‘and as to my part,’ she 
added, ‘if his desires be more regarded than mine, I will 
labour no more to the pleasure of the king my brother, 
but look the best way I may for myself .’ 1 Acting upon 
her menace, she released the imprisoned prelates from 
the Castle: David Beton, the nephew of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, was accredited to the court of France: 
again the stone which had been dragged with so much 
labour to the crest of the hill, was bounding helplessly 
back into the plain. 

Opposition of policy in Scotland generally, when it 
grew hot, took the form of an attempt at assassination. 
Before the approaching return of the Douglases had been 
announced, the Earls of Lennox, Argyle, Murray, and 
Glencairn, the leaders in the absence of Angus of the 
English faction, informed the Duke of Norfolk that, if he 
was detained any further, they did not intend to tolerate 
the present scandalous government. Angus, if he came, 
could give peace to Scotland ; 2 but, peace or no peace, 
there should be a change of some kind. They might have 
waited his arrival but for the haste of the queen. The 
liberation of the bishops, however, put an end to their 
forbearance. Lennox collected five hundred horse three 
miles from Edinburgh. They had scaling ladders ready 
prepared, and the intention was to surprise Holyrood and 
kill Arran, and probably Methuen. The design was well 
laid, and would in all likelihood have succeeded, but it 
was betrayed by the treachery of a confederate: a certain 
‘unhappy James Pringle,’ as Norfolk called him, in deep 

1 Queen Margaret to the Duke of Norfolk: State Papers , vol. iv. 
pp. 167, 168. 

2 ‘The noblemen and commons do much desire the amity of Eng- 
land, and the commons universally hate the Duke of Albany of all 
men living. The Earl of Angus is desired universally amongst them.* 
Norfolk, Dacre, and Magnus to Wolsey: Ibid. p. 188. 
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regret at the failure, ‘let a good deed to have been done 
for the welfare of Scotland and of England.’ 1 

Lennox having missed his aim, the government sat 
the firmer in their seats for it, especially as having earned 
the support of the Church by the release of the arch- 
bishop. Dr. Magnus, an English diplomatist, had been sent 
by Ilenry to observe and report on his sister’s conduct 
and, if possible, reconcile her with her husband. He reached 
Edinburgh at the end of October, and on the 1st of No- 
vember was admitted to an interview. In the opening 
conversation Margaret was tolerably moderate, and Magnus 
had hopes that, after all, he might win her back to some 
sense of propriety; but he soon found the uselessness of 
his labour. The day following he reported that she was 
clean gone from all her first concessions. ‘A certain young 
man’ was at the bottom of the change; she would listen 
to no advice except it was approved by Methuen, with 
whom she was so infatuated as to have induced the king 
to make over to him the seals of state and all such powers 
as went along with them. 2 Methuen was devoted to Arran 
aud Archbishop Beton, and Arran and the archbishop 
were devoted to France. Margaret was thus wholly com- 
mitted to the faction most inimical to England ; supported 
by the whole ecclesiastical strength of Scotland, the ruling 
faction believed that they could defy her brother with im- 
punity, and to feel the real temper of the people they 
summoned the Estates to meet at Edinburgh on the loth 
of November. 

Henry was profoundly angry. The behaviour of the 
queen-mother, he said, ‘sounded openly to her extreme 
reproach and the blemishing of the royal house and blood 
whereof she descended. He accounted her rather like an 
unnatural and transformed person than like a noble princess 
or a woman of wisdom or honour.’ 3 For the present, 
however, he was forced to leave events to their own course, 
and to wait for the effect of the restoration of the Dou- 
glases. The French faction only among the nobility answered 
to the call of the camarilla; those exclusively who shared 
their schemes and sympathies. The remainder, either acting 
under Angus’s advice or because they disdained to pay 
even outward obedience to the authority which had sum- 
moned them, held a separate convention by themselves, 


1 Norfolk to Wolaey : State Papers, vol. iv. p. 18». 

* 4 He kcepeth, as is said, all the seals, and ordereth all causes in 
such a manner as is without any other counsel either of wisdom, 
honour, or reputation. 1 — Magnus to VVolsey: Ibid. p. 215. 

* Wolsey to Norfolk: Ibid. p. 212. 
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and prepared to assert their influence in a more effective 
manner. The parliament had sat for eleven days. On the 
26th of November, Angus, Lennox, the Laird of Buccleugh, 
and several hundred followers, scaled the walls of Edin- 
burgh at four in the morning. They took possession of 
the gates, and when the day broke, the citizens, looking 
out into the twilight, saw the dark mass of horsemen 
drawn up in arms at the cross before St. Giles’s Church. 
The two earls were come (so ran their manifesto) to claim 
their rights, their place, and privileges as barons of the 
realm. They presented themselves before the council, 
protesting against the faction by whom the king was 
governed ; and saying that they had come thus into the 
city ‘to do no displeasure to any person,’ but to invite 
the nobility to put an end to a shameful scandal. 

The queen was at Holyrood. It was expected every 
moment that she would set the Castle guns playing upon 
her husband’s followers; and Dr. Magnus, at the entreaty 
of the council, hastened down to anticipate the danger. 
He found the palace in confusion: dense throngs of men 
were arming and preparing their horses. He pushed his 
way into Margaret’s presence, but she ordered him at 
once to be gone, and not to meddle in matters of no 
concern to him. A moment after the heavy boom of a 
cannon told him that the order had been given. The 
shot was intended for the Douglases, but it was ill-aimed. 
Two tradesmen, a priest, and a woman were killed by it; 
and the mistake was more effective than the English 
minister in preventing a fresh experiment. 1 All day the 
two parties lay watching one another, each waiting to be 
attacked. At dusk Angus withdrew to Dalkeith, and 
amidst the glare of torches the queen and the young king 
were seen sweeping up out of the palace, behind the 
stronger shelter of the Castle wall. 2 Civil war appeared 
to be imminent; but, happily, civil wars are not always 

1 This disaster was the occasion of an act of parliament in the 
session which followed. ‘It is statut and ordanit that for sa mekle 
as the lords of counsale and utheris our Soverane Lord's lieges re- 
sortand and repnirand to the toun of Edinburgh may be invadit, 
pursewit, or trublit be evill avisit persouns being in the Castell of 
Edinburgh be schot of gun. that therefore thecapitain of the said castell 
sufftrs na gunis to be schot furth of the. samin to the hurt, damage, 
or skaith of ony of our Soverane Lord’s lieges: nc that he suffirs 
nane of the artilyery gunis, pulder. bullets, or uther municiouns now 
being in the castell forsaid to be remuvit furth of the samyn to ony 
uther place, bot be the avise and coroand of the lords chosin of counBale 
under the pane of treasoun. And that na gunaris pass to the Castell 
of Edinburgh without comand and charge of the said lords under the 
pane of deit .’ — Acta of Parliament of Scotland , vol. ii. p. 2iH). 

2 State Papers, vol. iv. p. 258. 

4 * 
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possible; and where a nation is to suffer, the passions of 
the nation must first be interested in the quarrel. The 
French and English factions were each of them strong; 
but neither was the French nor the English feeling so 
strong as to make a compromise impossible. Money and 
promises had been freely distributed by Francis . 1 Angus 
hesitated at drawing the sword openly against his wife; 
and Margaret consented to be reconciled to him if he 
would agree to a divorce. Anxious for entire possession 
of Methuen, she contrived a plea that her first husband 
was alive at the time of her second marriage, which was 
therefore of no validity . 2 The ecclesiastical courts ac- 
cepted the extraordinary story as the ground of a suit; 
and the technical difficulties could be overcome the more 
easily, if the husband offered no opposition. Peace was 
thus possible; but at the price of increasing scandal to 
the queen-mother. Perhaps her profligacy had become 
too patent for endurance ; perhaps her interest was becom- 
ing of less importance. At any rate, as the factions drew 
together, even the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s consented 
to unite with Angus and Argyle in a representation to 
Henry on the character of the person whom his sister 
allowed to associate with the king, with an entreaty that, 
if his mother was to remain in authority, she should con- 
sent to have ‘discreet and honourable persons appointed 
for the high offices of state and for the chairs of the 
judges .’ 3 Margaret herself had almost resolved upon con- 
cessions. She ventured on one last effort to escape the 
hard necessity. Her husband and Lennox remained at 
Dalkeith: she implored the Earl of Cassilis and Lord 
Murray to attack and destroy them. But the two lords 
refused to undertake a crime which had no object but 

1 ‘The French king will give onto her Grace (the queen-mother), to 
be of favourable inclination to his desire, a great country in France; 
and the said king hath sent great sums of money to the lords.’ — 
State Papers, vol. iv. p. 283. 

- ‘The Queen’s Grace sueth fast for a divorce between her said 
Grace and the Earl of Angus, surmitting her cause to be that she was 
married to the said earl, the late King of Scots her husband being 
alive, and that the same king was living three years after the field 
of Flodden.’ — Magnus to Wolsey: Ibid. p. 385. 

* ‘Our Sovereign Lady the Queen now taking and having the care 
and guideship of her son, as well of his most noble person as of his 
rents and profits, is by certain indisposed persons, not able nor worthy 
sic any charge, so misguided that her Grace, in all matters concern- 
ing the commonwealth, proceeds upon will and not upon reason; where- 
through our said Sovereign Lord is drawn and inclined to mischiefs 
and unvertuous usages; and therewith justice is all entirely neglected; 
slaughters, murders, rciffs, depredations, and other crimes are common, 
and many committed about the place of their residences, and no 
correction nor punition is made therefore,’ Ac. — Beton, Angus, Argyle, 
Lennox, &c., to Henry VIII.; Ibid. p. 312. 
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the gratification of a woman’s revenge ; she agreed to treat : 
and while the terms were being discussed, the Edinburgh 
citizens, on the 14th of February, shortened the debate 
by throwing open their gates and inviting Angus’s presence 
among them. Three weeks of consultation terminated, at 
last, in the formation of a Council of Eight, who should 
govern Scotland in the king’s name under the nominal 
presidency of the queen. The church was represented by 
the two Archbishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, the 
Bishops of Aberdeen and Dunblane; the half-reconciled 
parties among the nobles by Angus and Lennox, Arran 
and Argyle. 

The friends of England, though not absolute, were thus 
once more of considerable weight ; and the future relations 
of the two countries could now be deliberated on wdth a 
hope of settlement. As yet so much as a formal peace, 
had not been concluded. The war had closed with a truce 
which, as it expired, had been renewed lor limited periods. 
The final treaty had been postponed till it could be con- 
ceived upon a basis which promised perpetuity. The pro- 
posals of Henry were brought forward .by Dr. Magnus. 
With his ‘poor reasonings’ he dwelt ‘upon the nigh march- 
ing together of the two realms within one isle, and of 
one speech and language;’ upon ‘the proximity in blood 
between the King’s Highness of England and the young 
king his tender nephew;’ upon ‘the said young king’s 
possibility of inheritance to the two crowns;’ and, finally, 
upon ‘the great likelihood he had to be - preferred afore 
all others to the marriage of the lady princess, if fa- 
vourably and in loving manner his Grace could and would 
use him towards the king his uncle.’ These points at 
once invited union, and showed the possibility of it; but 
the outstanding differences, Magnus urged, if they were 
to be settled satisfactorily, must be settled between them- 
selves without the intervention of a third party; and he 
desired the new council, as an evidence of their good in- 
tentions, to agree at once to a perpetual peace with Eng- 
land, in which France should not be comprehended. 1 

Scotland was as much interested as the sister kingdom 
in the acceptance of the English minister’s overtures ; but 
the necessary confidence was still, as it seemed, impossible ; 
and ‘there was a great personage, neither favourable in 
word nor countenance.’ 2 The Bishop of Aberdeen replied 
in the name of the council. He declined to consider 

1 Magnus to Wolsey: State Papers , vol. iv. p. 335. 

2 Evidently Margaret. — Ibid. 
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Henry’s political philosophy, confining himself to facts. 
He desired security before his country would commit itself 
to a treaty. 'Let the marriage between their young king 
and the princess Mary, which was held out to them as a 
temptation, be converted into a fact — let there be a formal 
and legal betrothal — and then, he said, ‘the whole realm 
of Scotland was minded and inclined utterly to abandon 
and leave France, and wholly to be conjoined with Eng- 
land. . . . Else, remembering their old leagues with France, 
continued by the space of five or six hundred years, it was 
thought to the lords of Scotland to be greatly to the 
reproach of their honour to agree to a peace, either 
perpetual or temporal .’ 1 Neither government would ven- 
ture a step upon trust. The King of England required 
evidence of a sincere desire for peace on the part of 
the Scotch before he would determine the succession to 
the English throne in favour of his nephew. The Scotch 
would not sacrifice their old allies till the bargain which 
was to purchase them was concluded beyond recall . 2 

The Edinburgh council were immovable; and delay 
could not now be avoided, for three years must pass be- 
fore James would be of age to be a party to a valid con- 
tract. The immediate difficulty of the unsettled war was 
disposed of by a treaty of peace to last for that time. 
When the three years were expired the whole question 
should be re-opened. Possibly the temper of Scotland 
would not have permitted a more satisfactory conclusion ; 
but the young James, weary to his heart of the heart- 
burnings and quarrels which surrounded him, told Magnus 
he wished he w r as in England with the king his uncle. 

Something had been gained in this negotiation. A 
partial respect had been paid to good sense ; and the 
principles had been acknowledged — at least outwardly and 
in a limited degree — which ought to govern the counsels 
of the two kingdoms. But no sooner was the treaty 
determined than the lords and gentlemen made haste to 
indemnify themselves for their temporary interval of sanity. 
The English minister found himself, he knew not why, 
an object of general suspicion. The fall of the year was 
wild and wet, the harvest was in danger, and a rumour 
went abroad that Magnus was an enchanter who in years 
past, by a diabolic art, had blighted the vines in France 
and Flanders, and had now overlooked Scotland with an 
evil eye. As he walked through the streets of Edinburgh 
the women ‘banned, cursed, and winded’ him and his 

1 State Papers, vol. iv. 

a Ibid. 
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servants ‘openly to their faces ; and gave them the most 
grievous maledictions that could be.’ lie entreated to be 
allowed to return home at once, and abide no longer ‘in 
that cumbrous country where-ever was confusion without 
trust, disdain, slander, malice, and cruelty, without virtue, 
or dread of God or man.’ 1 

The departure of the ambassador was a signal for the dis- 
solution of the short-lived coalition. In the caprices of passion 
and humour we look vainly for any guiding principle. Every 
one did what was right in his own eyes, and his estimate 
both of interest and fitness varied from day to day. In the 
beginning of 1526 Arrau and Angus quarrelled. Angus, sup- 
ported now by Archbishop Beton, kept possession of the 
government and the person of the king. Then James, in- 
structed by his mother, complained that he was held in thral- 
dom, and threw himself on the loyalty of the nobles. The 
friends of Angus fell off ; but he was still powerful. Sir George 
Douglas kept guard at the king’s door night and day, to 
prevent an attempt at capture. Suddenly the partners 
changed in the game. On the 2nd of September Angus 
and Arran had been reconciled; Lennox and the arch- 
bishop had dropped away to the party of France, and the 
feud of the Ilamiltons with the Lennoxes bursting into 
sudden flame, there was a battle at Linlithgow, where 
Lennox himself was killed, with the Abbots of Melrose 
and Dunfermline, the brother and nephew of the primate, 
and two Stewarts, brothers of the worthless Methuen. 2 
Anarchy now followed. Gordon of Lochinvar killed the 
Laird of Bumbie at the door of St. Giles’s Church, and, 
though parliament was sitting, appeared openly in the 
streets, unchallenged by any one. 3 Angus, with his English 
friends, was able at intervals to maintain, by mere vio- 
lence, some shadow of authority ; but order was limited 
to places immediately controlled by his own dependents. 
The will of every man was every man’s law — the tribunal 
of justice his inclination — the executive government his 
own arm and sword. The sister island remained the ideal 
of confusion, but Scotland was earning rapidly the se- 
condary merit of successful imitation. 

Angus continued dominant till the summer of 1528. 
In the spring of that year the court of Rome, which at 
the moment, we are assured by Catholic historians, was 
engaged in defending the sacrcdness of matrimony against 
the licentious demands of Henry VIII., gave its sanction, 

1 Magnus to Wol&ey: State Pttpers. ▼©!. jv. p. 406. 

* Ibid. p. 458. 

2 Sir Christopher Dacre to Lord Dacre: Ibid. p. 461. 
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nevertheless, to the most impudent request for a divorce 
ever presented in a court of justice; 1 and forthwith the 
queen married Methuen, and shut herself up with him 
in Stirling Castle. The dismissed husband was able 
partially to revenge this final insult to his honour. He 
surrounded Stirling, compelled Methuen to surrender, and 
threw him into prison. 2 But it was the last effort of his 
waning power, and precipitated his fall. The Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s supported the dignity of the Church’s 
judgment; and the united strength of the ecclesiastics 
proved always, in the long run, too much for the resistance 
of a section of the divided lords. A revolution followed, 
which restored Margaret and her lover to each other’s 
arms, and replaced James in their edifying custody. With 
the assistance of the bishops, and of every one with whose 
self-indulgent tendencies the late government had inter- 
fered, they recovered an absolute superiority. An assembly 
called a parliament met at Edinburgh ou the 2nd of 
September, composed of the personal enemies of the 
Earl of Angus. The two Douglases, Sir George and the 
earl, were accused of having betrayed their country to 
the English, and were attainted of treason. Their lands 
were confiscated, and given away among the profligate 
companions of the queen’s paramour. 

Angus did not yield without an effort. He fell back 
upon the Castle of Tantallon, where he was followed by 
Margaret’s friends. Once he sallied out, drove off his 
besiegers, and seized their artillery. But his means were 
small; and two years of power had exhausted his popu- 
larity. The commons had found him scarcely better able 
to maintain order than his predecessors, and saw no reason 
to risk their lives or properties in his defence. Henry 
vainly interceded for him; and the French alliance being 
at that moment of importance to himself, he could not 
impair its stability by declaring war against the friends 
of France in Scotland. Angus therefore gave way to 
necessity. He retired a second time into exile ; and the 
nation settled back into its old suspiciousness, which it 
disguised under the name of independence. 

1 The divorce of Margaret from the Earl of Angus, demanded, as 
I have said, on the plea of the legend of the escape of James IV. 
from Flodden, was not huddled over in a provincial court in Scot- 
land. It was decided in Italy after two years’ deliberation, with all 
the usual solemnities .— State Papers , vol. iv. p. 491. The moderate sur- 
prise which I experienced on reading the speeches of Roman Catholic 
members of parliament in the late debate on the Divorce Bill was 
increased to wonder at the silence with which the assertions of the 
Papal courts were allowed to pass unchallenged. 

7 Lord Dacre to Wolsey: State Papers , vol. iv. p. 490. 
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James meanwhile was growing towards manhood, and 
■with his increasing years assumed in full proportions the 
distinguishing characteristics of his countrymen. He was 
brave, high spirited, and chivalrous, but he was moved 
generally by sentiment, rarely guided by judgment. In 
the miserable examples which surrounded him he learnt 
early the lesson of licentiousness, as well as the easy terms 
which he could secure for his indulgences, by devotion to 
the Church and to orthodoxy. He was possessed of every 
quality which interests without commanding respect. Like 
the rest of his unfortunate family, he seemed to be formed 
by nature to choose the wrong side — to pursue a conduct 
fatal to himself and mischievous to Scotland; yet, at the 
worst retaining the affection even of those who regarded 
his career with the saddest displeasure. 

Inevitably, being what he was, when the ruffle of the 
Reformation arose in England, Janies inclined to the 
Papacy. As the English were then on iriendly terms with 
France, and their antagonism, diverted from its old quarter, 
was directed against the Pope and the Emperor, the King 
of Scotland, or his advisers, followed with a correspond- 
ing opposition. The Emperor humoured his new friend 
with the prospect of an alliance. The Queen-regent of 
the Netherlands was suggested to the boy-bridegroom as 
a venerable wife; and although Janies continued to write 
respectfully to his uncle, his efforts were all bent steadily, 
in a mischievous direction, towards the revival of the ani- 
mosities which Henry had so temperately laboured to 
overcome. The sea, from the Humber to the Forth, was 
infested with Scotch pirates; the rough night-riders of 
the Borders perceived the leanings of the court, and were 
swift to indulge in excesses for which they assured them- 
selves of impunity. Still Henry continued patient, till 
James arrived at an age when he could be treated as 
responsible; and then, at last, he wrote to him a letter 
of moderate remonstrance , 1 following it up with the des- 
patch of a herald, for special complaint on the disorders 
of the Marches, and with the following message, which 
ought to have been received as it was intended. ‘The 

herald,’ so the king said, ‘need use no accumulation of 

words, save only to put his nephew in remembrance, 
and to exhort him, like a wise young prince, to look 
upon the king his uncle’s deeds towards him, and con- 
sider whether they had tended to kindness or not; 

adding thereunto, the sort and fashion how his nephew 


State Papers, vol. iv. p. 576. 
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and bis realm have demeaned themselves again towards 
his Highness. Which things well pondered by wise 
men, it shall be facile to perceive whether to the King’s 
Highness can be asserted the least scruple or spark 
of the name of an unkind uncle, or whether the King of 
Scots, laying apart the excuses of minority, might be 
suspected with the name of an unkind nephew. Wherein 
shall need no further rehearsal, seeing that the king’s 
very trust is that, like as his said dearest nephew increa- 
seth and groweth in years of knowledge and wisdom, so 
he will and shall more and more perceive and better discern 
the king’s many and many gratuities past.’ 1 

'Hie spirit which is here expressed was that which 
uniformly dictated Henry’s early behaviour to James. But 
the nature of the young king was a destiny to him. He 
perhaps had no deliberate desire to quarrel with Eng- 
land; but he listened instinctively to the advisers who 
most sought to make the quarrel perpetual. The cause 
of nationality was identified now with the cause of the 
faith, and Henry was far off, and the Catholic clergy were 
on the spot. The Spanish alliance was eagerly courted. 
Instead of seeking for a recognition of his place on the line 
of succession to the English crown from the English parlia- 
ment, he boasted in public of a promise which the Emperor 
had made to him, of the title of Duke of York. He fell into 
correspondence with the Irish rebels, and allowed McConnel 
. of the Isles to cross over to them with assistance. At length, 
in the winter of 1532-3, it became necessary to resent 
his own or his subjects’ excesses with something more 
severe than words. Efforts at conciliation, persisted in till 
their repetition was an invitation to iusult, had failed 
utterly. War again broke out; and in two desolating in- 
vasions the Earl of Northumberland and Sir Thomas 
Clifford read to the Scotch lords, at the sword’s point, 
those lessons of moderation which had been vainly urged 
with gentleness. 

The struggle lasted for a year and a half. It terminated, 
through weariness of enduring and inflicting suffering, on 
the 1 1th of May, 1534. The two kings signed a treaty 
of peace, which was to last so long as they both lived, 
and a year beyond the death of either. It was but a 
cessation of hostility, not a return to friendship. It was the 
beet which was possible at the moment, but promised 
little when then the recollection of misfortune should have 
been displaced by desire of revenge. Henry, however, 


1 State Papers, vol. iv. p. 590. 
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was steadily on the watch to recommence his overtures 
and pave the way to a real and sound alliance. The 
council of Scotland had refused to enter upon a course, 
during the king’s minority, from which they could not 
retire. The minority was now expired, and Lord William 
Howard, the brother of the Duke of Norfolk, went down 
to Edinburgh to renew the advances which had been twice 
made and twice rejected. The burial of ill-will on all 
sides — a forgiveness to Margaret on the part of England — 
an intercession for the Douglases, especially for Angus, 
‘who had ever in heart been as true and loyal unto his 
sovereign lord as any of his house had been afore time’ 
— a remonstrance against the encouragement which had 
been given to Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, softened by the 
avowal of a belief that it ‘had proceeded rather of the 
obstinacy and malice of his nephew’s subjects, than by 
his mind, will, and consent’ — formed the object and 
material of Howard’s commission, and the overtures were 
gracious enough to have been accepted, following upon 
a victorious campaign. The Garter was sent to James, 
‘the King’s Highness minding, by some noble means, to 
declare the integrity of his heart towards him;’ and, 
finally, he was informed that his uncle desired nothing so 
much as to see his person, ‘to have communication and 
conference in matters that should redound to both their 
honours and glory, and the weal of their realms and 
subjects.’ ' 

This time the King of Scots replied frankly, and ap- 
parently with sincerity. 'The proposal for an interview grew 
from a suggestion into a settled purpose. Lord Howard 
returned to England, and went again to Edinburgh to 
make concluding arrangements; and James not only re- 
plied in hie own person, to the ambassador’s satisfaction, 
but desired his mother — who had by this time repented 
of her past misdoings — to write to Henry in his name, 
‘ that not only he would meet, and commune with and 
visit the King of England, but also would love his Grace 
better than any man living next himself, and would take 
bis part in his person, and within his realm, against all 
living creatures.’ The council had made difficulties, but 
he would not listen to them. His uncle had only to settle, 
by his own convenience, the time and place of meeting, 
and on his part there should be no failure . 1 2 The language 

1 Henry VIII. to Lord William Howard: Staff Papers, vol. v. 

pp. 1-6. 

7 Queen Margaret to Henry VJU.: ibid. pp. 10, 11; Queen Margaret 
to Cromwell: ibid. pp. 12, Ac. 
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was as warm as could be desired ; and though past failures 
must have forbidden Henry to be sanguine, he showed no 
signs of suspicion. It was possible that the happy change 
was at last approaching; and in a letter to James himself 
he expressed his confidence that his nephew’s words and 
doings would at lkst be found conformable; in which case, 
he said, ‘you shall in fine reign in such honour, and 
govern your realm in such quiet, as shall be correspondent 
to our desire, and for your renown and glory. ’ 1 

Had the confidence been justly grounded, the reign of 
James V. would have been as fertile in utility as, in fact, 
it was fertile in folly and sin. He would have saved 
Scotland from a century of wretchedness, and his daughter 
and his daughter’s grandson from the scaffold. Leaning 
to England, he would have learnt to feel like an English- 
man; and English influences would- have surrounded the 
cradle of his child and of his race. But it might not be. 
The house of Stuart, like the house of Atreus, could not 
escape its destiny of blood and calamity. The meeting 
continued to be talked of. As late as March, 1536, James 
professed to be steady to his resolution. He was environed 
with ‘spiritual, unghostly councillors; who’, wrote an Eng- 
lish minister from Edinburgh, ‘if they might destroy us 
with a word, their devilish endeavours should nothing 
fail.’ 2 But the king, he said, was ‘bonce indolis’, of honest 
disposition ; and on the 16th of that month the queen- 
mother assured her brother that ‘her son was still con- 
stant to the meeting, and would not be solicited therefrom 
by no person.’ 3 To sustain him in his purpose Henry at 
this time proposed to do for him what the Emperor had 
idly boasted that he would do — to create him Duke of 
York, and nominate him by act of parliament in ‘the line 
of inheritance.’ 4 Unluckily, ‘the unghostly. councillors’ 
were strong, and James was weak. They were many, and 
he stood alone; and an interview between their king and 
a monarch whose name made the blood run cold in the 
veins of every priest in the three kingdoms, was too dread- 
ful a peril to be endured. 8 With the whole energy of 
their united powers the clergy flung themselves into an 
opposition. From their pulpits they poured out execrations 
against heresy and the arch-heretic Henry of England; 6 

1 Henry VIII. to James V. : State Papers , vol. v. p. 6. 

2 Barlow to Cromwell: ibid. p. 36. 

* Margaret to Henry VIII.: ibid. p. 39. 

* Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 161. 

5 Melville's Memoirs. 

* ‘They shew themselves in all points to be the Pope’s pestilent 
creatures, very limbs of the devil, whose Popish power violently to 
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and the old Archbishop Beton especially, with his nephew 
David, appealed to the king’s superstition to avoid the 
desperate temptation. Religion would be betrayed. The 
ancient Church of the true saints would be exposed to 
ruin ; and with the Church would fall the kingdom. At 
the moment , too , when the Catholic world was rising 
in arms for the faith, 1 it was no time for a King of 

Scotland to take the hand of its enemy. Finally, the 

clergy were rich, the king was poor: golden promises 

were thrown into the scale till it turned as they desired; 2 

and in April the English ambassadors were obliged to 
report that James’s tone was less favourable, and that they 
knew not what to .expect. They had been required to 
give a particular statement in writing of the- subjects 
which Henry desired to discuss with him ; and a further 
difficulty was raised on the time and the place of the 
meeting. York had been originally fixed upon; but the 
King of Scotland could go no further beyond his own 
frontier than Newcastle. Nor could he leave his country 
before Michaelmas, which to his uncle he knew' would be 
inconveniently late. 

It seemed as if he was creating difficulties to relieve 
himself of the burden of a direct refusal. But should the 
patience of Henry be too much for his manreuvres, he had 
provided himself with another expedient. When weak men 
change their resolutions, they mistake passion for strength, 
and their changes are always in excess. James persuaded 
himself that he was to he betrayed to the English, and 
carried prisoner to London. He reproached his mother 
with being accessory to treachery; and, finally, to escape 
his promise, should the fulfilment of it still be exacted 
from him, he sent ‘a clerk’ ‘to procure of the Bishop of 
Rome a brief to encharge him by commandment that he 
should agree to no meeting.’ 3 Henry spared him the dis- 


maintain, these lying friars cease not in their sermons, we being pre- 
sent, blasphemously to blatter against the verity, with slanderous 
reproach of us.’— Barlow to Cromwell: State Papers* vol. v. p. 37. 

1 Paul’s first Pastoral Letter for a crusade against England *liad 
been issued about two months. 

2 ‘With these engines they battered James’s mind, which of itself 
was inclined enough to ' superstition ; and, moreover, they corrupted 
those courtiers who could the most prevail with him, desiring them 
in their names to promise him a great sum of money, so that by these 
artifices they wholly turned away his mind from the thought of an 
interview.’ — Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 163; and see Mbuvii.l.e. 

1 ‘The delay of time and the new appointment of the placo is for 
none other purpose than to provoke that your Grace, by such occasion, 
should break off without any default to be suspected of his part ; and 
lest this colour might fail, he hath sent a clerk, Master John Thornton, 
who passed through your realm., to procure of the Bishop of Borne a 
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credit of employing the last excuse. If the King of Scot- 
land would come to York fourteen days before Michael- 
mas, he repeated his proposal to meet him there. He 
could not travel later in the season; and unless James 
consented, the interview must be considered broken. James 
answered that the time named was too early for his con- 
venience, and that York was too distant from his frontier. 
As if purposely to expose the shallowmess of both pretences, 
when September came, he sailed away to France to meet 
another sovereign, to choose a bride where England least 
desired, and to proclaim his contemptuous indifference by 
marrying in silence, without caring to send to London 
even the ordinary communications of courtesy. 

The uncertain prince had taken his part, as it seemed, 
finally with the Catholics; and he chose a time for the 
decisive rupture with Henry when the insurrection was 
blazing through the northern counties, and when Pole’s 
mission was in contemplation to France and Flanders. He 
lingered at the court of Francis for many months. On 
the 1st of January Magdalen de Valois became Queen of 
Scotland at Notre Dame. On Christmas-eve the sword 
and cap were consecrated at St. Peter’s. In this miserable 
result the forbearance of twenty years, through unexampled 
provocation, had at length concluded. 

Meanwhile the queen-mother was reaping the harvest 
of her own folly. There had been a moment when it 
rested with her to have anticipated the union of the 
kingdoms, and to have coloured (it is impossible to con- 
jecture how deeply) the complexion of their fortunes. Had 
she played her part, the marriage would have been ar- 
ranged between James and Mary. An Act of Parliament 
would have declared them, should no male heir be born 
to the king, joint inheritors of the two crowns. Then 
there would have been no divorce of Catherine ; for there 
would have been no object for a divorce. The declining 
years of Henry would have escaped the scandals which 
will envelop them for ever. Perhaps there would have 
been no breach with Rome, and no Reformation in the 
form whieh it in fact assumed. On the behaviour of such 
poor creatures as Margaret events of so mighty moment 
at times depend. Her own condition, as might have been 
expected, was become entirely deplorable. She was grow- 

brief, to encharge him by commandment that lie agree to no meeting with 
your (i-race. The queen, because she hath so earnestly solicited in 
the cause of meeting, is in high displeasure with the king her son, 
he bearing her in hand that she received gifts of your Highness to 
betray him.’— Howard and Barlow to Henry VIII. : State Papers 
vol. v. p. 46. 
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ing old; her pleasant vices had lost their charms. She 
was neglected by her son, despised by the court, ill-treated 
by her husband. ■ Methuen had valued in his intrigue only 
the influence which he gained by it. When the power 
departed from the queen-mother his interest in her de- 
parted also. lie spent her money, he involved her in 
debt, and ventured during James’s absence on coarse ill- 
usage. She had squandered in profligacy her opportunity 
of being of use to England. In her misfortune she re- 
membered her birth, and cried out passionately for pro- 
tection to her brother. 

Provoked as Henry had been with her conduct, he 
would not leave her in distress. He made inquiry into 
the circumstances of which she complained ; and, although 
the accounts of others scarcely tallied with her own , 1 he 
sent Sir Ralph Sadler privately to Edinburgh to ascertain 
her real condition . 2 Sadler assured himself that Margaret’s 
story was generally true. Her principal desire was now 

1 State Papers, vol. v. p. 63. 

2 Sadler's mission was in January, 1537, just at the time of the 
second rising in Yorkshire and Cumberland; and two curious letters 
written by him to Cromwell during the journey are printed in the State 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 526 — 529. He spent a night at Darlington, which 
he describes thus: ‘My chance was to come into the town in the 
evening, about six of the clock, or somewhat afore; and when I alighted 
at my lodging, I think there was not passing three or four persons 
standing about the inn door. Assuring your lordship that I was scant 
ascended up a pair of stairs into my chamber but there was about 
thirty or forty persons assembled in the street afore my chamber 
window, with clubs and hats ; and there they came running out of all 
quarters of the street, and stood together on a clump, whispering and 
rounding together. Wherefore I called unto me mine host, who seemed 
to be an honest man. and I asked him what the people meant to assem- 
ble so together. He answered me that when they saw or heard' of 
any coming out of the south, they used always so to gather together 
to hear news. I told him it was ill suffered of them that were the 
heads of the town to let them make such unlawful assemblies to- 
gether in the street ; and that it was a very ill example, and hard to 
judge what inconveniences might follow or what attemptates they 
would enterprise when such a number of light fellows were assembled. 
He answered me by his faith the heads of the town could not rule 
them, ne durst for their lives speak any foul word unto them. Bat, 
quoth he, I think myself to be in some credit with them; and ye 
shall see, quoth he, that I shall cause them to scatter abroad, and 
every man to go to his home bye and bye. Marry, quoth I, if ye do 
well ye should set some of them by the heels. No, quoth he, God 
defend, for so might we bring a thousand men in our tops within 
an hour; but ye shall see me order them well enough with fair 
words. And thereupon he went to the route in the street as they 
stood whispering together, and with his cap in his hand, prayed them 
to leave their whispering, and every man to go home. And then came 
they all about him, and asked him who I was, whence I came, and 
whither I would. Mine host told them I was the king’s servant, and 
going from his Highness in ambassade into Scotland, wlierenilto one 
of them replied, and said that could not be true, for the King of Scots 
was in France. Nevertheless, in fine, mine host so pacefied them, that 
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for a divorce from Methuen. The grounds on which the 
new petition was founded are not stated. She had, per- 
haps, ascertained by this time that the rumour of the pro- 
tracted life of James IV. had been ill-founded; but any 
means seemed admissible which would liberate her from 
a disgraceful connexion. If not divorced, she might be 
formally separated; and on Sadler’s return to London 
Henry, who was bound to sympathize in matrimonial ca- 
lamities, sent him into France to request James to inter- 
pose his authority in his mother’s defence . 1 

At the moment of Sadler’s arrival the King of Scot- 
land was preparing to return home with his bride. The 
weak health of the queen being likely to suffer from a 
voyage which might possibly be protracted, an application 
had been made to Henry, through the French ambassador, 
for permission for herself and her husband to pass through 
England. There was some hesitation, for the state of the 
country was critical, and James’s general behaviour had 
not entitled him to confidence. The Duke of Norfolk 
considered,, nevertheless, that the signs of wealth and pros- 
perity which he would witness in his journey might 
produce a wholesome effect upon him; and the required 
favour might, perhaps, have been granted eventually, had 
not James interpreted the delay into refusal, and sailed 
resentfully for Scotland. As he passed up the Yorkshire 
coast he received deputations from parties of the late in- 
surgents, and he was heard to say that he trusted, ‘before 
a year was out, to break a spear on an Englishman’s 
breast .’ 2 In such a humour he was not likely to look 
more affectionately on his mother, or attend to Henry’s 
representations on her behalf. On his arrival in Scotland, 
‘omitting . all manner of his usual pastimes,’ he spent his 
time with unknown intentions in military preparations. 
Margaret, in addition to her other misfortunes, found 
herself suspected and hated as a spy of England. She 
had contrived to carry her suit for a divorce to the verge 
of a successful termination in a Scotch Consistory Court. 
But Methuen, who lived upon her dowry, which he would 
have lost if she escaped him, persuaded the king that she 
intended to retire across the Border, and rejoin the Earl 
of Angus. James forbade the sentence to be pronounced, 
and, as the queen-mother declared— but, it is to be hoped, 

every limn went his way; but much ado lie had, as he told me. I 
assure your lordship the people be very tickle, and mctliinketh in a 
marvellous strange case and perplexity, for they gape and look for 
things, and fain would have they cannot tell what.’ 

1 Henry VIII. to Sadler: State Papers, vol. v. p. 70. 

5 Sir Thomas Clifford to Henry VIII. : Ibid. p. 80. 
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misled by misery — he shared with Methuen the proceeds 
of her property. 1 Eventually this last grievance was 
brought to an end. She was parted from her husband; 
and the rest of her story may be concluded in this place. 
She struggled on through life for four years longer; and 
after the king’s second marriage to Mary of Guise she 
was treated at the palace with some increase of courtesy; 
but her worst enemies, her pitiable folly and vanity, con- 
tinued to adhere to her till the 24th of November, 1541, 
when she was suddenly struck with paralysis, and died — 
died, we are told, penitent. ‘When she perceived that 
death did approach, she did desire the friars that were 
her confessors that they should set on their knees before 
the king, and beseech him that he would be good and 
gracious unto the Earl of Angus: and did extremely lament 
and ask God mercy that she had offended the said earl 
as she had.’ 2 

Well might she lament her behaviour to Angus. She 
had dishonoured him as his wife, she had driven him from 
his country to fret out his life in banishment, she had 
taught her son to suspect and dread the worthiest subject 
that he possessed; and in this one only point he had re- 
mained obedient to her influence. Not only did James 
share his mother’s hate of Angus, but he extended his 
animosity to his kindred. Almost his first act on his 
return from France was to order an execution, for which 
charity must hope, with difficulty, that some just cause 
existed. He landed in May. In July the earl’s sister 
Lady Glamis, his brother-in-law the Master of Forbes, and 
Archibald Campbell, Lady Glamis’ second husband, were 
accused of conspiracy against the king’s life. They pro- 
tested their innocence ; they had not been at the court or 
near it : and the people saw in the accusation the offences 
of Angus rather than of his relations ; but they were con- 
demned peremptorily. Campbell attempted to escape out 
of Edinburgh Castle: the rope was too short, he fell, and 
was killed. The Master of Forbes died on the scaffold, 

1 ‘Dearest Cousin, I must make my complaint to you how I am 
heavily done to in this realm, for I have obtained my cause of divorce 
betwixt me and my Lord of Meffen ; and it is so far past that the 
judge has concluded and written my sentence ready to be pronounced; 
and the king my son has stopped the same and will not let it be 
given; and he promised me, when I gave him ray manor of Dunbar 
fora certain money, that I should have the same sentence pronounced. .. . 
They cause the king my son to believe that an the Lord of Meffen be 
my husband, that be may give the king my lands and living as long 
as he is my husband ; and through this way thinks to hold me daily 
in trouble, and to make him master of my lands.’ — Queen Margaret to 
the Duke of Norfolk: State Papers, vol. v. p. 103. 

* Kay to the Privy Council: Ibid. pp. 193-4. 
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‘attainted of such matter as he at his death did take upon 
him that he was sackless.” Lady Glamis was burnt alive, 
‘to the great commiseration of the spectators.’ ‘The 
nobleness both of herself and of her husband did much 
affect the beholders. She was, in the vigour of her youth, 
much commended for her beauty, and in her punishment 
she shewed a manlike fortitude.’ 2 

The relations between the Scotch and English govern- 
ments, meanwhile, were in a condition of negative hostility. 
As long as the war lasted between France and the Empire, 
the Pope's much-desired combination against Henry was 
impossible. It was not till after the pacification of Nice 
that better prospects seemed to open. Magdalen de Valois 
died rapidly in the inhospitable northern atmosphere. Her 
place was tilled immediately after by a princess whose 
steady devotion to the Catholic cause gave consistency to 
James’s weakness. Mary, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
and widow of the Duke de Longueville. landed in Scot- 
land on the 16th of June, 1538. Her person was a link 
which bound the country to France and the Papacy. Her 
character, at once fearless and cunning, passionately re- 
ligious, and unembarrassed with moral scruples, qualified 
her in no common degree for the remarkable part which 
she was to play. A coadjutor devout and treacherous as 
herself, and even more able, came forward at the same 
time, in the person of David Betou, who had succeeded 
his unde in the archbishopric of St. Andrew’s, and had 
been raised by the discretion of those who had discerned 
in small services the greatness of his powers, to the dignity 
of a cardinal. These two, the queen and Betou, became 
the supporters of the throne; and, except for brief luminous 
intervals, were thenceforward the directors of Scottish 
policy. 

In the winter of 1538-6 earnest messages were going 
to and fro between Holyrood, Flanders, Paris, and Rome ; 
and in the end of March, when the mysterious fleet was 
arming in the harbours of the Netherlands, English spies 
reported from Edinburgh that Francis had desired James 
to have an army in readiness by the 15th ol May, either 
to co-operate with an invading force, or to distract the 
attention of Henry, while French and Imperial troops 

* Sir T. Clifford to Henry VIII.: Stale Paper*, vol. v. p. 95. 

1 Bvchasah, vol. ii. p. 165. Buchanan adds: ‘Their accuser was 
William Lyon, their near relative. He afterwards, perceiving so emi- 
nent a family was liko to be ruined by his false information, repeuted 
when it was too late, and confessed his offence to the king; yet ho 
could not prevent the punishment of the accused or hinder their 
estates from being confiscated.’ 
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were landed at some point on the southern coast. It was 
added that James had hesitated, and that Beton had in 
consequence gone to Paris to learn in detail the nature 
of the proposed measures, and whether or how far Scot- 
land would be supported should the invasion fail, and 
should she, after being tempted into a participation in the 
quarrel, be left exposed to English vengeance . 1 The in- 
formation was the more important from the caution with 
which it was given. It spoke of likelihood, not of certainty, 
and recommended the application of a test to prove its 
accuracy. ‘Let the Duke of Norfolk send to the King of 
Scots,’ the informants added, ‘and say by his writings that 
he trusts the King of Scots will not suffer any men of 
war to land in his realm against England ; and by the 
king’s answer shall be known whether these sayings be 
true or not .’ 2 The communication was laid before Henry, 
who adopted the last advice; and the skilful Sir Ralph 
Sadler was again commissioned to Edinburgh, if possible 
to pour oil over the waters, or at least to ascertain the 
truth . 3 The language of his instructions was courteous 
but plain. The king said he knew by good authority the 
efforts which Were made by the Pope to create a coalition 
of the Catholic princes against England. He had been 
obliged to place the realm in a state of defence; and he 
took the present opportunity of assuring the Scotch govern- 
ment that the additional garrisons and fortifications at 
Berwick were a consequence of the menaced attack upon 
him, and were meant in no way for a demonstration 
against his neighbours. He believed, notwithstanding, that 
the Pope, regardless of everything but the success of his 
Own schemes, had endeavoured to entangle his nephew in 
the conspiracy. The King of Scots, he trusted, would be 
too tvise to condescend to such purposes; ‘but because 
his realm adjoined unto England, and as a prince and 


1 Duke of Norfolk to Cromwell: State Papers, vol. v. p. 154. Sir 
Thomas Wharton to the Duke of Norfolk: Ibid. p. 156. 

2 Ibid. 

* His instructions are printed in the first volume of the Sadler 
Palters, and in the fifth volume of the State Papers , p. 81. The date 
of the document, as usual, must be determined by internal evidence; 
and the editor of the Sadler Papers has given it to the year 1541: the 
editor of the State Papers to 1537. The latter has shown that the 
first date is wrong. I believe it is as certain that he is mistaken 
himself. From the matter of the instructions it is clear tlrat the 
Papal Bull had been published, which was not till the close of 1538. 
It was at a time when an invasion was looked for, when Pole, in the 
Pope’s name, was urging the Emperor to declare war against England, 
and the Emperor’s refusal was not yet known. It was, therefore, 
before the breaking up of the Flanders fleet in April, 153H, and Pole’s 
disappointment at Toledo. 
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king on whose peril they had not much regard,’ the Pope 
and cardinals ‘ designed to make him a ringleader and 
chief setter forth of hostility against his uncle, not caring 
whether both uncle and nephew should consume each 
other,’ so they might have their way. Let James con- 
sider whether the conduct of England towards him for 
the last twenty years deserved that he should lend himself 
to its enemies. Let him weigh well what the amities of 
other, princes had cost him, and ‘foresee what might 
chance if he should fortune, for other men’s pleasure, to 
attempt any enterprise, specially where the matter which 
his Highness defended was God’s and his Word’s own 
cause.’ 

The verbal message was supported in a manner to 

f ive it emphasis. The Duke of Norfolk advanced from 
ork to Berwick, and his dreaded name earned with it 
a panic across the Border. The Catholic league gazed 
wistfully from Flanders at their intended prey, half drew 
their swords, and, faint-hearted, thrust them back into 
the scabbards. They durst not land upon the English 
shores; and James and his advisers durst not offer them 
Scotland as a basis of operations. The excommunications, 
the intrigues, the embassies, the preparations, exploded 
in vapour. The lesson, as Henry believed, would not be 
lost. He supposed that James must have seen the risk 
which he would have incurred, had he been drawn into 
the dangerous quarrel ;. and allowing him a few months 
to reflect, again, at the close of the year, he sent the 
same ambassador on a similar errand, not only this time 
to warn the Scotch government against acts of aggression, 
but to induce the king at last, if possible, to relinquish 
Beton and the Papacy; to fulfil his old promise of visit- 
ing England, where he might learn of his uncle to reform 
his own Church. Once more James was reminded how 
splendid a prospect might open to his ambition, would 
he really and heartily attach himself to the English alliance. 
Henry had but one legitimate child; and though he hoped 
‘ by God’s grace to have better store of issue,’ yet he was 
now ‘stricken in years,’ he said, and he was empowered 
by act of parliament to determine the succession in his 
will. Not from any fear that ‘either the French king or 
the Emperor would now move him to any such attempt 
as should utterly banish him for ever out of the favour 
of his Majesty and the realm,’ but from goodwill to him- 
self, from a hearty desire for his welfare, and, above 
all, for the peace and happiness of the two countries, 
the King of England implored his nephew to meet 
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his overtures with the frankness with which they were 
made . 1 

There was an element of good sense in James, which 
might have prevailed had he been free ; but he was under 
the spell of the cardinal and the queen, which lie could 
not break, and the Scotch nation was as unmanageable 
as himself. Sadler carried down the gracious message, 
but only to fail at the court and to be insulted by the 
people. The Provost of Edinburgh refused him a lodging 
for his train; and it was not till the king interfered that 
they could be entertained . 5 Although in some of the 
younger noblemen— in the young Earls of Argyle and 
Ruthven, and in Sir David Lindsay— he found a sounder 
feeling, the Church on one side, and national pride on 
the other, were too strong to give a chance of success 
to the English advances . 3 Policy had laboured for a union, 
and had laboured fruitlessly. It was not till a new power 


1 Sadler Paper*, voL i. p. 3, Ac. 

* The provost said the town was full. James mentioned a particular 
house which might he made over to the English embassy. The pro- 
vost said the Bishop of Ross lodged there. ‘I say,’ quoth the king, 
‘in the foul evil dislodge the bishop, and see that the house be 
furnished against the ambassador’s coining.’ — Ibid. 

* Sadler relates a grotesque illustration of the suspicion with which he 

was regarded. His stay was protracted into Lent. ‘They raised a bruit 
here that I and all my folks did eat tiesh here as heretics and Jews, and 
thereupon open proclamation was made by the commandment of the car- 
dinal, that whosoever should buy an egg or eat an egg, within those 
dioceses, should forfeit no less than his body to the fire to he burnt as an 
heretic, and all his goods confiscate to the king. And because they 
bruited that I and my folks did eat flesh (wherein they falsely belied me, 
whereupon as I gather, the proclamation waB made), I seemed not to be 
content withal, and complained thereof in honest sort to such gentle- 
men v»f the court as resorted to me, insomuch that the king had know- 
ledge thereof, and incontinentlj’ sent Rothsay the herald to me decla- 
ring that whatsoever publications were made, the king’s pleasure was 
X should eat what 1 would, and that victuals should be appointed for 
me of what I would eat. I thanked humbly his Grace, and said I 
was belied and untruly said of. ‘For,’ quoth I, *1 eat no flesh nor 
none of my folks, nor,’ quoth I, ‘is it permitted in England in the 
Lent. Marry,’ quoth I, ‘1 coufess I eat eggs and white meats, because 
I am an evil Ashman, and I think it none offence; for if it were,’ 
quoth I, ‘I would be as loth to eat of it as the holiest of your priests 
that thus have belied me.’ ‘Oht’ quoth he, ‘know ye not our priests? 
a mischief on them all. 1 trust,’ quoth he. ‘the world will amend 
here once.’ Thus I had liberty to eat what I would. Another bruit 
they made that all my men were monks; that I had them out of 
the abbeys of England, and now they were serving men. 1 gave a 
Greek word on my men’s coat-sieves, which is p/!vq> avaxTi o oo/i'jtn, 
the Latin whereof is. Soli regi sertio. Now the bishops here have 
interpreted my word to be, as they called, monachulu * . which, as they 
say, is in English ‘a little monk,’ as a diminutive of monaehus, and 
thus they affirmed for a verity. Whereupon they bruited that all 
my men were monks; but it. appeareth they are no good Grecians. 
And now the effect of words is known, and they be well laughed 
for their learned interpretation.’ — Sadler to : Ibid. pp. 47, 48. 
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had been introduced, and a bond of concord had arisen 
between the two nations in a common Protestantism, that 
the inveterate antagonism consented at length to give 
way. Here too, by a mischievous fatality, the spirit of 
disagreement contrived to enter; but the uniting influence 
was stronger than the separative, and the work of fusion 
was accomplished at last, though painfully and arduously. 
The political condition of Scotland has been traced down- 
wards to a point where it runs parallel to the general 
current of the story. I must go back a few years, to 
follow to its fountain the already visible stream of the 
spiritual Reformation. 

In Ireland it was observed that the heresy laws were 
inoperative, because unneeded. In the midst of infinite 
licence of conduct, neither priest nor layman, chieftain or 
serf, in that country, indulged himself in liberty of thought. 
The Roman Catholic religion satisfied the intellectual 
desires of the Irish nation, which on this one point forgot 
its besetting inconstancy. Between Scotland and Ireland 
there was much superficial resemblance. The O’Neils and 
O’Donnells were indeed of an inferior mettle to the Bruces 
and the Wallaces. The Milesian Celts never rose into a 
national consciousness— never in any sense were a people 
with a cause and a country — until enmity to England was 
sanctified by religious separation. On the other hand, 
the feuds of the Scottish chiefs were superseded by their 
patriotism, whenever the liberty of the nation was imperilled. 
They were a ‘people’ in the distinctive sense of the word. 
They had bought their freedom with the sword;. and with 
the sword they continued to defend it. Yet their in- 
dependence was an isolated virtue, compatible with un- 
restrained indulgence in crime and licentiousness : the 
annals of the sister island are not more rich in aimless 
feuds, murders, and conspiracies than those of the country 
which we are describing; and if the Scots had remained 
as a nation under similar spiritual trammels with Irish, 
they would have come down into the modern world equally 
shrouded in misery — equally the despair of the statesman, 
the problem of the moralist. But there was a something 
in all races of the Teutonic blood which rose in rebellion 
against so barren a destiny. The seeds of liberty were 
scattered simultaneously in England and in Scotland; and 
the initial symptoms of growth in both countries are 
visible together. When the first acts of parliament were 
passed by the Lancastrian princes against the Lollards 
— perhaps even earlier — heretics, by the Scotch law, were 
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consigned to the stake. 1 The Glasgow register shows that 
in 1422, and again in 1431, various persons suffered death 
for their religion-; and under James IV. as many as thirty 
were indicted whose fate is not discoverable. 

In the reign of the same king, in the year 1505, an 
event occurred of vaster consequence. In the house of 
a retainer of the Earl of Bothwell, in the suburbs of 
Haddington, there was born into the world an infant who 
became, perhaps in that extraordinary age its most extra- 
ordinary man, and whose character became the mould in 
which the later fortunes of his country were cast. John 
Knox was forty years old before Scotland knew him as 
more than a poor priest, a plain yeoman’s son : it is chiefly 
through his eyes, however, that the religion of the Scottish 
people is visible to us from his early manhood. lie grew 
himself with the growth of the spirit of the Reformation; 
and the history of the outward occurrences is the history 
of them in the effect which they worked in shaping the 
mind of the Reformer. 

The world went smoothly with the Church for the 
first quarter of the century. The bishops and abbots ate, 
and drank, and sinned, and married their children, and 
believed their houses would continue for ever; till suddenly 
Luther started up in Germany, and the expanding circles 
of the great wave which he had created penetrated into 
Scotland. Patrick Hamilton, the Earl of Arran’s nephew, 
a youth little more than twenty years old, was among the 
first of her children who was shaken with the undulation. 
The young abbot (he was the titular superior of Ferns) 
crossed to the Continent, ‘to see that great sight.’ He 
spoke with Luther himself; he spoke with Melancthon; 
and in the beginning of the year 1527 he carried back 
the lessons which he had learnt to his countrymen. It 
was a time when there was neither law nor order, when 
the strong trampled on the weak, and the ruling powers 
of the Church were happy jin their adulteries, and there 
was no justice but to the strong. But authority, unequal 
to the protection of men’s lives and properties, could 
rouse itself in defence of their souls. A friend of Hamilton, 

1 4 Hreretici debent comburi,’ is to be found in the Reyiam Ma- 
j estateni; but the date of that treatise, or the introduction into it of 
particular phrases, is uncertain. In the parliament held at Perth, in 
1398, 1 cursed men heretics’ were directed to be put forth from the 
kirk, and specially punished: the form of the penalty was not specified. 
— Acts of Parliament of Scotland , vol. i. p. 211. The word ‘heretic,* 
which to contemporaries was the one expression fraught with the 
deepest associations of horror, is sought for eagerly among the Re- 
cords by the modern historian as the green blade of promise bursting 
out of the barren soil. ' " - 
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an Alexander Campbell, with whom be had shared his 
treasure, whispered the news that heresy was in Scotland. 
The rank of the offender made him peculiarly dangerous, 
lie was seized, and convicted of Lutheranism before Arch- 
bishop Beton; and on the last of February, in front of 
the old college of St. Andrews, he was brought out to 
be burnt . 1 He bore himself with a courage worthy of 
the cause of which he was the protomartyr. "At the place of 
execution,’ says Knox , 2 ‘lie gave to his servant, who had 
been chamberchield to him of a long time, his gown, his 
coat, and his bonnet. They will not profit in the fire ; 
they will profit thee; I have no more to give now but the 
example of my death. Think well on that. It seems to 
be dreadful; but it is the gate of eternal life.’ 

The bishops killed him, hoping that they had done 
service both to God and to themselves. It seemed that 
they had failed. From each drop of his blood sprung, 
up a fresh heretic. But as in England, so in Scotland, it 
was rare that men of the rank of Patrick Hamilton went 
astray after his example. Among the poorer commons chiefly 
‘the new learning’ found a home. It was they who came in 
contact with superstition in its grossest form, and who 
suffered at once from the vices of the clergy and their 
avarice. Their understandings were too direct to sublimate 
absurdities into mysteries; and they had plain tongues, 
which spoke their feelings without disguise. There was 
little or nothing transcendental in the first religious con- 
fessors of Scotland ; little or nothing doctrinal ; the Cal- 
vinist gloom was of later birth; and Knox, a man pre- 
eminently of facts, and untroubled with theological subtle- 
ties, has sketched the popular feeling in a series of 
scenes shining with laughter and humorous defiance, but 
so free from bitterness, that even anger seems to melt 
into contemptuous pity. 

There was no occasion to look far for scandal. In 
Scotland all the chiefest ecclesiastical vices were in the 
bloom of maturity, coarse, patent, ^ and palpable. The 
scattered pictures of them which Knox has left are, in 
fact, the history of Scottish. Protestantism. 

In a skirmish in one of the Border wars a certain 
Alexander Ferrier was taken prisoner, and being un- 
ransomed, remained several years in captivity. On return- 
ing home, at last, he found that ‘a priest, according to 
the charity of kirkmen, had entertained his wife, and 

1 Knox Bays the last of February. Calderwood the last week in 
March or the first in April. 

a History of the Reformation, p. 7. 
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wasted his substance.’ He was loud in his outcries, and 
in consequence was ‘delated’ for heresy, and cited before 
a tribunal of bishops at St. Andrew’s. The following 
sketch appears to have been a literal transcript of the 
scene which took place in the court: ‘Mr. A'exander,’ 
being brought in, ‘leapt up merrily upon the scaffold, 
and casting a gamound, said, ‘ Where are the rest of the 
players?’ Mr. Andrew Oliphant (the clerk of the court), 
offended therewith, said, ‘It shall be no play to you, sir, 
before you depart ; ’ and so began to read his accusation, 
the first article whereof was that he despitcd the mass. 
His answer was, ‘I hear more masses in eight days than 
three bishops there sitting say in a year.’ Accused, se- 
condly, for contempt of the sacraments. ‘The priests’, 
he said, ‘were the most common contemners of the 
sacraments, and especially of matrimony,’ and that he 
witnessed by many there present of the priests, and named 
the men’s wives with whom they had meddled; ‘and 
because,’ he said, ‘I complain of such injuries, I am 
here summoned and accused as one that is worthy to 
be burnt. For God’s cause,’ said he, ‘will ye take wives 
of your own, that I and others, whose wives ye have 
abused, may be revenged upon you.’ The old Bishop of 
Aberdeen, thinking to justify lnmself, said, ‘Carle, thou 
shalt not know my wife.’ Alexander answered, ‘My lord, 
ye are too old; but w’ith the grace of God, I shall drink 
with your daughter before I depart.’ And thereat was 
smiling of the best and loud laughter of some, for the 
bishop had a daughter married in the same town. Then 
the bishops bade away with the carle. ‘Nay,’ he answered, 
‘I will not depart this hour; for I have more to speak 
against the vices of priests than I can express the whole 
day.’ After divers purposes they commanded him to burn 
his bill; 1 and he demanding the cause, they said, ‘Be- 
cause ye have spoken those articles whereof ye are accused.’ 
‘The niuc-ke devil bear away them that first and last spake 
them,’ he said. He took the bill, and chewing it, spit it 
in Mr. Olipliant’s face, saying, ‘Now burn it, or drown it, 
whether ye will; you shall hear no more of me. But I 
must have somewhat of every one of you, to begin my pack 
again, which a priest and my wife, a priest’s whore, have 
spent.’ And so every prelate and rich priest, glad to be 
quit of his evil tongue, gave him somewhat, and so he 
departed; for he understood nothing of religion.’ 2 

1 Equivalent to pleading guilty and appealing for mercy. 

2 Knox's History of the Reformation, p. Id. 
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Tetzel carried on a trade in pardons. The Scotch bish- 
ops sold bills of excommunication — more innocent, if not 
more effective. A friar entering an alehouse on a Sunday, 
at Dunfermline, found a number of peasants drinking. He 
proposed to join them. ‘Yea, father,’ said one, ‘ye shall 
drink, but ye mun first resolve a doubt which has risen 
among us — to wit, what servant will serve a man best on 
least expenses?’ ‘The good angel,’ said the friar, ‘who 
is man’s keeper, who makes great service without expense.’ 
‘ Tush,’ said the peasant, ‘ we mean no such high matters. 
What honest man will do greatest service for least ex- 
pense?’ While the friar was musing, the peasant said 
again, ‘I see, Father, the greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men. Know ye not how the bishops and their officials 
serve us husbandmen ? Will they not give us a letter ot 
cursing for a plack to last for a year to look over our 
dyke. And that keeps our corn better nor the sleeping 
boy that will have three shillings of fee, a sark, and a 
pair of shoon by the year .’ 1 

In these scenes, and the scenes which they suggested 
and from which they arose, lay the secret of Scotland’s 
second life, and it was swiftly growing. Whatever the 
truth of God might be, it was not in the doctrines of 
these priests; nor could any human soul, to whom truth 
was dearer than falsehood, believe any longer that his 
hopes of heaven lay in listening to profligate impostors. 
The bishops burnished up their arms. Another victim 
died at St. Andrew’s who had called Patrick Hamilton a 
martyr. Catherine, Patrick’s sister, was called before the 
Bishop of Ross at Holyrood, and examined on ‘justification.’ 
No man, she said, could be saved by water ; but only by 
the grace of God. A learned lawyer expounded to her the 
mysteries of ‘works,’ of works of ‘condignity’ and works 
of ‘congruity.’ ‘Work here,’ she cried, ‘and work there, 
what kind of working is all this? No work can save me 
but the work of Christ my Saviour.’ It would have gone 
hard with her had not James interfered. She escaped her 
persecutors and found a shelter in England. Thither also 
many others were flying from the same danger, so long 
as Cromwell lived, secure of protection.* Henry, too, 
himself showed occasional favour to these exiles. One of 
them, Andrew Charteris, a priest, had called the Scotch 
clergy ‘children of the devil.’ ‘When they perceive any 
man take up their craft and falsehood,’ he said, ‘or chal- 

1 Knox’s History of the Reformation , p. 14. 

* Spots wood: History of the Church of Scotland , pp. £5, 6«>. 
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lenge them of fornication, incontinently they accuse him 
of heresy. If Christ Himself were in Scotland He should 
be made more ignominious by our spiritual fathers than 
He was of old by the Jews.’ Henry lieard of the words, 
and sent for Charteris, and talked with him for an hour. 
At the end of the conversation the king dismissed him 
with emphatic praise. ‘It is a pity,’ he said to him, ‘that 
ever you were a friar.’ 1 But the attitude of the Scotch 
government naturally threw upon the Romanizing bishops 
an increase of power, and they grew more vindictive as 
the times grew dangerous. Religion and politics had 
become so identified, that Protestants were not only hated 
in themselves, but they were allies of the English, traitors 
to the commonwealth, to be hunted down and annihilated. 
In 1534 a fisherman named David Straiton was burnt. 
He had been required to pay tithe of what he caught. 
If the priests would rob him, he said, they might come 
for their tithe to the place where he got it; and as each 
tenth fish came up, he flung it back into the sea. He was 
excommunicated for disrespect; the lighter punishment 
soon drew after it the worst- he was executed at the 
stake. 2 

In 1538 the conduct of the persecution fell into the 
hands of David Beton, and in him ultramontanism became 
absolute in its most relentless form. The attempt was no 
longer to conquer heresy, but to exterminate it; nor can 
it be said that a process which in Spain was absolutely 
successful, was in itself unwisely calculated. If the 
Scotch had been a people over whom bodily terror could 
exert a power, they would have yielded as the Spaniards 
yielded. 

But Beton had to deal with dispositions as hard as 
his own; and borne up also, as perhaps his disposition 
was not, by a consciousness of their divine cause. He 
could break, but he could not bend; he could burn, but 
he could not melt. ‘This is your hour,’ a Glasgow friar 
cried at the stake; ‘the powers of darkness sit as judges, 
and we are unrighteously accused; but the day comes 
which will shew our innocency, and you, to your ever- 
lasting confusion, shall see your blindness. Go on, fill up 
the measure of your iniquity.’ 3 Forret, the Vicar of Dolor, 
was tied among the faggots waiting for the fire. ‘Will 
ye say as we say,’ exclaimed a learned abbot to him, ‘and 
keep your mind to yourself and save youpself.’ ‘I thank 

1 Calderwood, vol. i. 

2 Knox’s History of the Reformation. 

* Spotswoou. 
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your lordship,’ he answered, ‘you are. a friend to my 
body but not to my soul. Before I deny a word which 
I have spoken, you shall see this body of mine blow away 
with the wind in ashes.’ To give Forret a last chance 
they ‘wirried and burnt’ another victim before him, that 
he might profit by the spectacle. The man died quickly. 
1 Yea. yea,’ the vicar only said, 1 he was a wylie fellow ; 
he knew there were many hungry folks coming after him, 
and he went before to cause make ready the supper .’ 1 

Happy contrast to the court, with its intrigues and 
harlotries, its idle and paltry schemings. We need not 
wonder at the regeneration of Scotland, when she had 
such men as these among her children. When the battle 
was begun and was fought in such a spirit, the issue was 
certain ; the first death was an earnest of victory. But 
our story must now' turn to another country, which con- 
tained no such leavening element, and which had longer 
tq wait for the tide of misfortune to change. 

The Irish difficulty, under the Plautagenets, the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, aud the Ciuelplis, has preserved one uniform 
characteristic. The country lias exerted a magical power 
of transformation upon every one connected with it. The 
hardest English understanding has given way before a few 
years of residence there; the most solid good sense has 
melted under the influence of its atmosphere. 

On the close of the rebellion of Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Leonard Grey, to whom he surrendered, 
repaired with his prisoner to London; and after receiving 
a handsome present as the reward of his services, returned 
to his post as marshal of the army. In liis absence the 
deputy, Sir William Skeffington, and Lord James Butler 
extinguished the remains of disaffection which w r ere still 
smouldering in the southern counties. They made an 
armed progress through Tipperary and Cork into Limerick, 
receiving the submission of the leading chiefs. Dungarvan, 
which had been fortified by the Earl of Desmond, and 
was intended as a place of landing for the Spaniards, 
attempted a resistance; but a few English fishing-vessels, 
accidentally on the. coast, blockaded the harbour . 2 Skeff- 
ington had cannon with h’tn; and after six hours’ bom- 
bardment the garrison yielded. Opposition had every- 
where ceased. O’Brien, calling himself Prince of Thomond, 
wrote a letter to the king, professing his obedience, and 
only entreating that the Duke of Richmond, or some 

4 * • 

1 C' ALDER WOOD, vol. i. p. U'S. 

5 State Pamfrs. vol. ii. p. 2SS, Ac. 
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English nobleman of rank, might be sent over to govern; 1 
and on the 31st of December the Master of the Rolls and 
Mr. Justice Aylmer were able to tell Cromwell that ‘since 
the first conquest Irishmen were never in such fear.’ 
Sessions had been held, and the royal writs respected in 
five additional shires; eighteen thieves had been hanged 
in Kildare. And ‘ there, as well as manywheres else,’ they 
said, ‘the poor earth tillers do peaceably occupy the 
earth, and fear not to complain upon them by whom they 
be hurted.’ 

Leaving the country in this improved condition, Skeff- 
ington, who had suffered long from ill-health, retired at 
once from his office and from life — he died on the last 
day of the year — and, according to O’Brien's desire, a 
person of higher birth was chosen to succeed him. Lord 
Leonard Grey, brother of the Marquis of Dorset, and 
brothcr-in-lasv of the Earl of Kildare, formed as it were 
a connecting link between the two kingdoms, and seemed 
fitted by rank and circumstances to be a successful ad- 
ministrator of Ireland. His personal character remained 
to be brought out by authority. In past years he had 
dabbled in dangerous arts, and had been connected with 
treasure-seekers; but he was then young: he had followed 
in his errors the respectable example of the Duke of 
Norfolk, 2 and he had since distinguished himself as a 
hardy adventurous soldier, no slight qualification for so 
dangerous a command. 

He found Ireland outwardly quiet; but his position, it 
soon appeared, would require a strong head as well as a 
strong hand. In June, 153(i, the Earl of Desmond and 
O’Brien were again conspiring; and the English soldiers 
were in mutiny for want of pay. The king had been 
encouraged to believe that, when the insurrection was 
over, their numbers might be reduced, and that the Irish 
revenues would support as many as would remain. It 
was fouud that the revenue existed only in the ima * 
gination of the treasurer. Neither rent of crown lands, 
nor customs dues, nor taxes could be collected. The 
Irish parliament could grant no money, for the people, 
exhausted by the war, had none to give ; while not a man 
could be spared from the force at the command of the 
deputy. The Irish chiefs had but paused to take breath, 
or had been tranquil as a variation of amusement from 
the monotony of war ; and, when Henry expected to hear 

1 State Papers, vol. ii. p. 287. 

2 Confession of a Monk of St. Bennett's, addressed to VVolsey, 
touching his dealing with spirits: Rolls H*ju*e MS. second series, 64*- 
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that the country would be self-supporting, he was informed 
that ‘the English blood was worn out, and the Irish blood 
ever more and more increased.’ If peace was to be main- 
tained permanently, three armies would be needed instead 
of one, to invade simultaneously north, south, and west, 
to build fortresses and garrison them, and to hold the 
people under military rule. 1 Evil tongues whispered, also, 
that difficulties had brought disputes where there ought 
to have been only cordiality ; that the deputy was arbitrary, 
and his subordinates more anxious to prove him to be 
wrong than to teach him what was right. Whether this 
was calumny the future would show: for the present, all 
parties hurried to deny the existence of so early a dis- 
agreement. There were enemies by this time in the field, 
and Lord Leonard was at least a soldier. He composed 
the mutiny for a time with promises, and he resolved to 
escape the dissensions of Dublin, and distinguish, by some 
marked success, the first year of his command. Henry 
had sent him orders to break, if possible, the coalition in 
the west. In July he marched with a thousand men into 
Kilkenny, and thence turning towards Limerick, he took 
possession of a deserted castle belonging to Desmond, in 
an island on Lough Gyr. Carrigogonnell, a strong fortress 
on the Shannon, fell next into his hands. He placed it 
in the custody of an Irish chief who was supposed to be 
faithful; and, pausing for a day in the town of Limerick, 
he set himself to destroy the celebrated bridge at Castle 
Connell, a few miles distant, which O’Brien had thrown 
across the river to command the ingress from Clare into 
Munster. His way led up the southern bank of the Shannon. 
On reaching the spot he found four arches of the bridge 
broken down. On the portion of it which was left stand- 
ing there were two castles, one of them ‘very strong, 
builded all of hewn marble;’ the other, on the Clare side, 
less formidable, but only to be approached through the 
first. ‘ The gunners,’ wrote the council who accompanied 
the expedition, ‘bent all their ordnance upon the castle, 
shooting at it all day; but it was of such force that the 
ordnance did in manner no hurt, for the wall was at the 
least twelve or thirteen feet thick, and both the castles 
were well warded with gunners, gallowglass, and horsemen, 
having made such fortifications of timber and hogsheads 
of earth as the like had not been seen in that land. They 
had one great piece of iron which shot bullets as great 

1 Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland to Cromwell : State I i apers l 
vol. ii. p. 316,; Cowley to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 323. 
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in manner as a man’s head. They had also a ship piece, 
a Portugal piece, certain ‘hagbuslies,’ and ‘handguns .’ 1 

Lord Leonard, finding his cannon made no impression, 
fell back on the rough material of the English soldier. 
He gave his men the night to rest themselves. At day- 
break every one was directed to prepare a faggot of 
wood a fathom long, ‘to fill that part of the water be- 
tween the land and the castle.’ A party of volunteers 
were told off as a forlorn hope, who, with ladders in their 
hands, plunged across the chasm, and, ‘with plain man- 
hood and force,’ scaled the bridge. The spectacle was 
sufficient: the garrison did not wait to make closer ac- 
quaintance with men who would venture such an enter- 
prise. ‘They scope out at the other end by footinanship,’ 
leaving their guns and both castles in the hands of tne 
English. The exploit passed as more than an ordinary 
success. ‘O’Brene’s Bridge’ was so potent an instrument 
of mischief, that it was regarded in the neighbourhood 
with a kind of superstitious terror. The mayor and aider- 
men of Limerick came out to witness the demolition, 
as the German burghers crowded about the body of the 
dragon; and remaining too long examining the castles, 
the joists were suddenly loosened, the arches fell, and 
the city dignitaries were precipitated into the Shannon. 
Two lives were lost; there were boats at hand which 
rescued the remainder. 

The victory thus closed in misfortune, and a worse 
followed. Henry had desired that, if the season allowed, 
the army should advance into Thomond, and bring O’Brien 
to his senses in his own country. Grey was ready to go 
forward; but the troops believed that they had done 
enough till they were paid with coin more substantial 
than words. The northern horse, the best men that he 
had, drew aside, and declared fiercely that, if their arrears 
were given them, they would go where the deputy would 
lead ; if they were to be cheated of their right, though in 
the midst of an enemy’s country, and in a moment of 
victory, they refused to stir another step . 2 Payment on 
the spot was of course impossible; and Grey’s triumph 
was snatched from him. Fortunately, the threats of the 
men exceeded slightly their intentions, or the expedition 
might have ended in a serious disaster. The warden of 
Carrigogonnell, hearing of the mutiny, turned traitor, nnd 
declared for O’Brien. The castle was a formidable struc- 
ture; but the soldiers ware prevailed upon at least to 

1 State Paper*, vol. ii. p. 34ft. 

2 Ibid, pp. 347—353. 
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maintain their conquests and revenge an act of treachery. 
They returned under the walls, and sent in a message 
that, if the Irish would surrender, they might depart with 
their lives; if they resisted, they should die, man, woman, 
and child. There were seventy of them — all men, it would 
seem ; so that the latter part of the menace was needless. 
They believed themselves secure, and replied with a de- 
fiance. The place was assaulted instantly. . Thirty English 
were killed ; but the defence, though desperate, was useless. 
‘1 suppose I kept promise with them,’ wrote the deputy 
in his despatch to the king; ‘and there was sueh an order 
taken as I trust all Irish rebels will take heed how they 
keep castles or holds against your Grace’s power.’ The garri- 
son had ‘ the pardon of Maynooth,’ and were hanged to a man. 

In this campaign Grey had done well. He had succeeded 
so far as success was in his power; and he was not to 
blame because the Irish treasury was bankrupt; or because 
the treasurer, with the national desire to say whatever 
was most immediately pleasing, had sent to the king such 
a splendid account of his" expected revenue that no 
preparations had been made for the deficit. But [the 
disappointment from his failures was greater than the 
enjoyment of his achievements. He returned to Dublin, 
irritated at the behaviour of the men, the mutilation of 
the enterprise which it had caused, and the neglect of 
those whose reports had been so unfaithful ; and reproached, 
on the other side, by the council, with mistaking the 
character of the people, with trusting those whom he ought 
to suspect, and making ‘skurrs of light matters.’ Thus 
the expedition, brilliant as it had been, was followed by 
heartburnings and bickerings; and those whose reasonable 
faculties, at their highest strain, would have sufficed im- 
perfectly for the work of governing Ireland, spent their 
time in quarrelling, thwarting, and calumniating each other. 
Grey, haughty and passionate, could control neither his 
temper nor his language. He would start on his feet in 
the council-chamber, lay his hand on his sword, and scatter 
carelessly invectives and opprobrious epithets. The council, 
who, amidst their many faults, understood Ireland better 
than the deputy, complained to Cromwell that he would 
never listen to their advice. The deputy retorted with 
stories against the council; he declared that he was haunted 
with detraction; that ‘it was predestinate to that country 
to bring forth sedition, invention, and lies.’ 1 To add to 
the embarrassment, the Irish parliament, then in their 

1 See the Correspondence of the Deputy and Council with the 
Euglish Government: State Papers* vol. ii. pp. 383—501. 
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session, continued recalcitrant in money matters. The 
proctors who were returned to convocation, not being 
more than seven or eight in number, claimed to be a 
part of the general legislature, with a right of veto on 
every measure whieh might be proposed ; 1 ‘and certain 
ringleaders and bellwethers, presuming to have more excel- 
lent wit than those in England,’ caused the rejection of 
the ‘Act for the Suppression of the Religious Houses,’ al- 

1 This very Irish feature in our constitutional history deserves 
particular attention. ‘The frowardness and obstinacy of the proctors 
of the clergy,’ the deputy and treasurer wrote to Cromwell, ‘from 
the beginning of this session, hatli been such that we can do no less 
than advertise your lordship thereof. After the assembly of the par- 
liament at this session, some bills were past the Common House, and 
by the speaker delivered to the High House to be debated there. The 
spiritual lords thereupon made a general answer that they would not 
commune nor debate upon any bill till they knew whether the proctors 
in the convocation had a voice or not. . . . My lord, it were well done 
that some mean may be devised whereby they may be brought to 
remember their dirties better. Except the mean may he found that 
these proctors may be put from voice in the parliament, there shall 
but few things pass for the king’s profit, for hitherto have they shewed 
themselves in nothing conformable. We think that no reasonable 
man would judge them to have such a preeminence in a parliament, that 
though the king, the lords, and commons assent to an act, the proctors' 
in the convocation house (though they were but seven or eight in 
number, as sometimes they be here no more) shall stay the same at their 
pleasure, be the matter never so good, honest, and reasonable. It. 
doth well appear that it is a crafty cast devised betwixt their masters 
the bishops and them. It is good that we have against the next 
session a declaration from 'them under the king’s great seal of Eng- 
land of this question whether the proctors have a voice in the par- 
liament or not? and that every act passed without their assents is 
nevertheless good and effectual .’ — State Papers , vol. ii. pp. 438 — 

The reply of the crown, as embodied in an act of parliament 
(Irish Statutes, 28 Henry VIII. cap. 12), is a good authority as to the 
constitutional, as distinct from the ecclesiastical, theory of the functions 
of convocation. The Irish and English practice, however, before the 
Reformation, seems to have been curiously different. In England 
custom allowed the clergy to constitute themselves an independent 
legislative body. In Ireland the proctors seem to have regarded them- 
selves as returned to the parliament, like the bishops and abbots. 
‘Forasmuch,’ saj^s the act, ‘as at every parliament begun and holden 
within this land, two proctors of every diocese within the Bame laud 
have been used and accustomed to be summoned and warned to be 
at the same parliament, which were never by the order of law. usage, 
custom, or otherwise, any member or parcel of the whole body of 
the parliament, nor have had any voice or suffrage in the same, but 
only to be there as councillors and assistants to the same, and upon 
such things of learning as should happen in controversy, to declare 
their opinions, much like as the convocation within the realm of Eng- 
land is commonly at every parliament begun ami holden by the king’s 
special license, as his Majesty’s judges of his said realm of England, 
and other substantial and learned men, having groundedly examined 
the root and first establishment of the same, do clearly determine ; 
•and yet, by reason of this sufferance and by the continuance of time, 
and for that most commonly the said proctors have been made privy to 
such matters as within this land at any time have been to be enacted 
and established, and their advices taken to the same, they now of their 
ambitious minds do temerariously presume and take upon themselves 
to be parcel of the body, in manner claiming that without their assent 
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ADMONITIONS OF THE KING. 


though the discipline, it was said, was even more relaxed, 
‘the religious personages less continent or virtuous than 
in England — keeping no hospitality saving to themselves, 
their concubines, and children.’ 1 

The king, who personally knew Grey, and liked him, 
believed at first that the fault was rather with the council 
than the deputy. Cromwell entreated the latter, if there 
was any truth in the accusations of the other party, to 
acknowledge it. ‘I need not tell you,’ he said, ‘how much 
the King’s Highness delighteth in plain dealing; how much 
he abborreth occult handling of things.’ But Grey pro- 
tested that he had written nothing but truth; and Henry, 
accepting his word, sent orders, in his imperious style, 
that the discord of which he had heard should cease. 
The council should submit to the deputy; the deputy 
should take advice of the council; above all, those who 
were maintained in their places to reduce a barbarous 
country into order, should not set an example of anarchy. 
A more serious matter than paltry wranglings and quarrels 
lay in the misrepresentations which had been made to 
him on the finances. He wrote angrily, expatiating upon 
the sums which he had spent, and the gulf into which 
they seemed to have been, thrown. ‘For all this,’ he said, 
‘what have we gotten since the first stay of the violence 
of the late rebellion of Thomas Fitzgerald? In words 
you say we have now great revenues, and so indeed we 
have ; but when anything is there to be paid, we see not 
what stead the same do stand us in, or to what purpose 
they serve. Good councillors,’ he continued, ‘should before 
their own private gains have respect to their prince’s 
honour, and to the public weal of the country whereof 
they have charge. A great sort of you — we must be plain 
—desire nothing else but to reign in estimation, and to 
fleece from time to time all that you may catch from us.’ 2 
The rebuke was partially deserved. In part it arose from 
the misrepresentations of the deputy, whose hasty accu- 
sations fell in for the present with the king’s anxiety and 
vexation. On the same authority, Henry singled out for 
especial admonition Archbishop Brown, who had succeeded 
the murdered Allen— a man who was perhaps as foolish 
as he was supposed to be, buthe was tolerably right-minded, 
and scarcely merited the tone in which he was addressed. 

nothing can be enacted at any parliament within this land: where- 
fore, be it ordained and established by authority of this present parlia- 
ment,’ &o. The conclusion from such a preamble may be easily 
supplied. \ 

* Cowley to Cromwell: State Paper*, vol. ii. p. 871. 

3 Henry VIII. to the Deputy and Council of Ireland: Ibid. p. 422. 
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‘We have advanced you,’ the king said, ‘in consequence 
of your supposed good qualities; yet nevertheless, as we 
do both partly perceive, and partly by sundry advertise- 
ments be informed, the good opinion that we have con- 
ceived of you is in manner utterly frustrate, for neither 
do you give yourself to the instruction of our people there 
in the Word of God, ne frame yourself to stand us in 
any stead for the furtherance of our affairs. Such is your 
lightness in behaviour, and such is the elation of your 
mind in pride, that, glorying in foolish ceremonies, and 
delighting in ‘we ! and ‘us,’ in your dreams you compare 
yourself so near to a prince in honour and estimation, 
that all virtue and honesty is almost banished from you. 
Reform yourself therefore with this gentle advertisement. 
Do first your duty towards God in the execution of your 
office; do then your duty towards us in the advancement 
of our affairs, and we shall put your former negligence 
in oblivion. If this will not serve but that ye will still 
persevere in your fond folly, let it sink into your remem- 
brance that we be able, for the not doing of your duty, 
to remove you again, and to put another man of more 
virtue and honesty in your place.’ 1 

The king’s interference did not soothe the disagree- 
ments. He trusted too absolutely to Grey; and Grey, 
who at the outset seems to have divided the blame with 
the council, was every day deserving a larger share, of it. 
Through this period of Irish history there is one standard 
which will rarely mislead the judgment The relation in which 
any man in high office placed himself towards the Earl of 
Ormond, was a sure measure either of his understanding or 
his loyalty; and to the deputy’s misfortune, either through 
personal antipathy, or because in his connexion with the 
Geraldines he shared the Geraldine prejudices, he would 
neither accept Ormond for an adviser, nor could be brought 
to regard him except with passionate dislike. He even 
ventured to suggest a suspicion to Henry that Ormond 
was disloyal ; and the king now T felt that, if he was capable 
of so considerable an error, he could no longer himself 
be absolutely free from blame. 

To ascertain the true state of things, therefore, if truth 
in Irish matters was ascertainable at all, a commission 
was appointed on the 31st of July, composed of George 
Paulet, a brother of Lord St. John, two gentlemen named 
Moyle and Berners, and Sir Anthony St. Leger. These 
four taking with them funds to satisfy the claims of the 

1 Henry VIII. to Archhishop Brown: Stale Papers, vol. il. p. 46.1. 
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army, were instructed to proceed to Dublin, and after 
settling with the inen as moderately as might be possible, 
but ‘so as they might be contented, without grudge or 
murmur,’ to dispose of the plans of conquest, by disband- 
ing all except three hundred and forty of the'best troops. 
The expense of a large force could no longer be endured, 
until the Irish revenues became productive. Costly ex- 
peditions wore a fair appearance in a despatch ; but mean- 
while O’Brien’s Bridge had been reconstructed, and O’Brien 
himself was independent and indifferent. The money was 
gone; the result was nothing. After dismissing the soldiers, 
the commissioners were to survey the crown estates, to 
examine the treasurer’s accounts, noting down accurately 
the receipts and disbursements; to inquire into the real 
conduct of the deputy, the council, the judges, ‘how far 
every man was doing his duty in his degree;’ whether 
there were complaints of bribery, extortion, or oppression, 
or whether such complaints were well founded; and 
generally they were to avail themselves of all means of in- 
formation as to the condition and prospects of the country 
and the conduct of the Irish government . 1 

On arriving in Dublin they found themselves in a chaos 
of quarrel, calumny, and contradiction. Moderation seemed 
the one impossible and unimagined virtue. The loyalists 
in the council, who had done good service in the Geral- 
dine rebellion, were in the humouh of the modern Orange- 
men. The deputy, goaded by opposition and unreason, 
had dashed into toleration of the rebels. Immediately 
after the landing of the commissioners, an occurrence 
took place which illustrated the temper in which they 
would find Lord Grey, who but two years before had 
been a rational English nobleman. In the August of 
the same summer an expedition was ordered into King’s 
County against O’Connor; and the knights and landowners 
of the Pale as usual were in attendance on the deputy. 
The weather had been wet, the rivers were in flood, and 
on coming to a dangerous ford Lord Leonard insisted on 
swimming his horse across the water. Being powerfully 
mounted he passed safely, although with some difficulty: 
and immediately, although there was no enemy to be 
sought or peril to be escaped, no object to be gained 
either in time or convenience, he insisted that the whole 
force should follow him. They objected reasonably to in- 
sjjpS i. A'V'- • v 

1 ‘Instructions by the Kinp’s Majesty unto his trusty and well- 
beloved servants Anthony St. Leper, Oeorge Paulet, Thomas Moyle, 
and William Uerners, Ksqrs., whom, his Orace senddtb into his land 
of Ireland .’ — State Papers, vol. ii. p. 452. 
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curring a needless risk. Whereupon ‘his lordship did not 
only revile them, calling them traitors, but also caused 
his marshals to spoil and take away from the Baron of 
Delvin, being an old man and an ancient captain, Viscount 
Gormanstone, and the other lords and gentlemen, their 
horses, harness, and weapons , they then being in the midst 
of an enemy’s country, and left them, to the peril of their 
enemies and danger of their lives, to travel home on foot 
through bogs and mire.’ 1 The Irish nature had made 
deep inroads upon the deputy. If the lords and gentle- 
men had broken the articles of war, they should have 
been brought home and tried for it. ‘My I^ord Deputy,’ 
said Sir John Allen, ‘is a nobleman and a good gentleman; 
but it should be good to reduce him to rule by order 
and counsel. I would have the king’s deputy remember 
whose person he representeth; be sober in language, being 
more displeased with the offence than with the person. 
He ought to be the mirror both of justice and chivalry. 
It is not seeming to his estate and nobility to use vile 
language, which doth not conquer his enemy, but rather 
exasperate him to more malice; and, to be plain, unless 
my Lord Deputy use another moderation than he hath 
done of late, he shall be more meet to be ruled than rule, 
for he liath lost the hearts of English and Irish, friend 
and foe.’ 2 

Allen, the writer of this passage, was, with the ex- 
ception of Ormond and his sou, the only person in Ireland 
competent to furnish the commission with any tolerable 
information ; and the Butlers were supposed to be inter- 
ested parties, and open to exception as witnesses. On 
the Master of the Rolls, therefore, St. Leger chiefly depended ; 
and with his assistance soon saw his way, not to Lord 
Leonard’s removal, but to a limitation of the confidence 
which had been placed in him. Allen and St. Leger to- 
gether might have struck out some reasonable plan of 
action, if left uncontrolled. Unluckily, the commission 
was composite. Paulet, who belonged to the party in 
opposition to Cromwell in England, attached himself 
in Ireland to the deputy; and the reports sent home 
by the different commissioners contradicted each other 
little less than those which had before perplexed the 
English government. It appeared, however, at least, 
that the revenue ought to be something, though it was 
actually nothing. It depended chiefly on the rents of 

1 Articles of the Enormities of the Lord Leonard Grey: State 
Paper tt, vol. iii. p. .'17. 

2 Ibid. p. 488. 
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lands confiscated for rebellion, which the tenants would 
not pay unless they were compelled; and with a diminished 
army would be diminished the means of compulsion. This 
was a fact which both factions admitted, and to which 
Henry must resign himself. He was encumbered with a 
country from which he could not retreat; which he could not 
govern; which was incapable of a noble independence, and 
incapable equally of a noble submission ; which remained, 
and would remain, in a chronic disorder, exhausting alike 
to the English exchequer and the English patience. In 
other respects, as the Reformation advanced in England, 
Romanism with the Irish was deepening into a national 
principle. ‘Irishmen,’ said Allen, ‘have long supposed that 
the royal estate of Ireland consists in the Bishop of Rome 
for the time being; and the lordship of the kings of England 
to be but a governance under the same.’ The Anglo- 
Irish of the Pale, and the Celts of the provinces, shared 
so far in the same convictions ; and the commissioners con- 
cluded that the spirit was too strong to subdue. The king 
might conquer the country as often as he pleased; but his 
victories did but wound the air, which would close again 
behind his sword. 1 The Archbishop of Dublin could find 
no spiritual man in all his diocese who would preach 
the word of God or declare the king’s supremacy. 2 The 
Butlers alone among the resident noblemen could be de- 
pended on for English sympathies or English opinions; 5 
and the deputy, though afraid to avow his Papal bear- 
ings, yet exhibited his tendency in the insults which he 
heaped upon the archbishop; 4 and in the oblique en- 
couragement of the opposite faction. 

St. Leger, though he was too wise to commit himself, 
comprehended tolerably the condition of the various matters 
which he was sent to inspect. Especially he consulted 
Ormond, and carried away with him Ormond’s views. 5 

He returned with his companions in the spring of 1538; 

1 State Paper*, vol. ii. p. 535. 

* ‘Neither by gentle exhortation, evangelical instruction, neither 
by oaths of them solemnly taken, nor yet by threats of sharp correc- 
tion, can I persuade or induce any, either religious or secular, once 
to preach the word of trod, or the just title of our most illustrious 
prince. And yet before that our most dread sovereign were declared 
to be (as he ever was in deed) supreme head over the Church, they 
that then could, and would, even till the right Christians were weary 
of them, preach after the old fashion, will not now open their lips; 
but in corners and such company as them liketh they can full earnestly 
ntter their opinions’. — Archbishop Brown to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 53th 

* *The King's Majesty hath one champion, the Lord Butler, that 
dare repugue against the abusions of such sects as this miserable land 
is overflown withal.’ — White to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 562. 

* Ibid. p. 53th 5 Ibid. p. 562-3. 
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but the different conclusions at which they had arrived pre- 
vented any active resolution on the part of Henry, and the 
deputy, the council, and the country were again left to their 
own guidance. The slender restraints which had been im- 
posed by the presence of the commissioners disappeared on 
their departure. The Bishop of Meath from his pulpit railed 
‘against the Archbishop of Dublin, calling him heretic 
and beggar, with other rabulous revilings.’ The archbishop 
was present, but his brother prelate, nevertheless, spoke 
of him ‘with such a stomach that the three-mouthed 
Cerberus in hell could not have uttered it more viperiously .’ 1 
A priest of St. Patrick’s neglected to read the prayer for 
the king in the Church-service. The archbishop put him 
in confinement. Lord Leonard Grey immediately set him 
at liberty. The ‘stations’ which had been closed were 
reopened. The pardoners resumed their trade, and were 
not to be checked; and the archbishop wrote to Cromwell, 
imploring that he might be supported or else be allowed 
to resign. 

The conservative reaction in England which, two years 
later, overthrew the Privy Seal, was gaining strength at 
the time; and the deputy, it appeared, possessed the con- 
fidence of the Duke of Norfolk and his friends, and looked 
to their support. George Paulet had told him that Crom- 
well was on the edge of destruction, and he, perhaps, 
believed himself safe in acting on the expectation . 2 But 
a clearer brain than belonged to Lord Leonard Grey was 
required to tread safely the narrow ridge which divided 
reaction from treason. The deputy was encouraged to 
oppose the semi-Lutheran Protestants; he dared at last 
to countenance the Romanists. The home government 
had nominated a Dr. Nangle to the Bishopric of Clontarf. 
The Pope, in opposition, appointed one of the Bourkes 
of Clanrickard. Nangle was expelled from the see; and 
the deputy, though ordered to prosecute the intruder under 
the Statute of Pro visors, left him quietly in possession . 3 
Following the same policy, he had come to an open rup- 
ture with Lord Ormond and his son, and as he advanced 
further along his perilous road his Irish connexions gained 
increasing influence over him. lie ceased to hold com- 
munications with the council, and selected a private circle 
of advisers from the partisans and relations of the Earl 
of Kildare. Gerald Mac Gerald, who had been a prominent 
leader in the rebellion, was appointed marshal of the army ; 

1 State Papers, vol. iii. p. 2. 

2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 551, Ac. 

* Cowley to Cromwell: Ibid. vol. iii. p* 51. 
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and Geraldine marauders, who had been in prison, were 
let loose from their cages, and returned to their old habits. 
Kildare’s two sons-iu-law, O’Connor and O’Carroll, were 
received into favour; and Grey’s Irish tendencies had de- 
veloped themselves so rapidly, that at the mid-summer of 
1538, four months after St. Leger had left Dublin, Lord- 
.lames Butler wrote, ‘My Lord Deputy is the Earl of 
Kildare newly born again, not only in destroying of those 
that always had served the King’s Majesty, but in main- 
taining the whole sect, band, and alliance of the said 
earl, after so vehement and cruel a sort as hath not been 
seen.’ 1 The frontier fortresses which had been built 
for the defence of Kilkenny were taken out of the 
hands of the Earl of Ormond and bestowed on O’Carroll. 2 
The family retainers of the Butlers could not appear in 
Dublin streets without danger of being insulted. ‘If all 
Ireland,’ Lord Butler said, ‘should devise to enfeeble the 
Englishry of this land, and by a mean under colour of 
indifferency to strengthen the Irishry, they would not 
imagine more earnester ways than my Lord Deputy now 
doth.’ Desmond, through his connivance, 3 was stronger 
than ever in the south. ‘ Through comfort of him ’ O’Neil 
again levied black rent in Meath, Mac Morrough in Wex- 
ford and Kilkenny, O’Carroll in Tipperary. Finally, Lord 
Butler declared that he would never again ‘take harness’ 
under Lord Leonard, unless with specinl orders from the 
king; and the old Earl of Ormond, who four years before 
had saved Ireland, was with difficulty prevented from 
orossing the Channel, sick and dying though he was, and 
being carried to London in a horse-litter to lay his com- 
plaints before the throne. 4 Ormond was true as steel; 
wilful falsehood never crossed his lips, and charges which 
he guaranteed by his own knowledge may be assumed 
to have been certainly true. His evidence ftirnishes, with 
Sir John Allen’s, the single firm spots of ground on 
which vve can place our feet in the quaking morass of 
Irish state papers. 

Desmond was at this moment contriving the scheme, 
which he had laid before the Pope, of another insurrection, 

1 Lord Butler to Cowley: Slate Papers, vol. iii. p. 32. 

2 Ormond to Cowley: Ibid. p. . r >3. 

* k My Lord Deputy hath so strengthened this James of Desmond, 
that all the captains of Munster, in effect, are of his band; and is of 
greater strength by means of my Lord Deputy than any Karl of Des- 
mond that has been these many years. And as I am credibly informed, 
he hath counselled the said Desmond to make war upon me for such 
lands as my son Janies hath in his wife’s right.’—- Ormond to Cowley: 
Ibid. p. 54. 

4 Lord Butler to Cowley: Ibid. p. 30; Ormond to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 93. 
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to be supported by the Spaniards, and was busy consult- 
ing the Irish chief's, and reconciling their feuds with one 
another. The O’Neils in the north had been checked 
hitherto by their hereditary rivals the O’Donnells. Religion 
was rapidly obliterating this and similar dissensions, and 
weaving a Catholic confederacy. The union promised well 
throughout the island ; and Desmond’s exertions were ably 
seconded by n sister of the late Earl of Kildare. Lady 
Eleanor Fitzgerald had been the wife of McCarty Reagh, 
of Munster. In the fastnesses of the Cork mountains she 
had given a shelter to her nephew Gerald, Lord Thomas’s 
brother, and now titular earl. Her husband dying, she 
resolved to gain over another powerful clan to the common 
cause, by giving her hand to the chief of the O’Donnells. 
The marriage was regarded as the sacrament of the general 
reconciliation. It was arranged at a conference which 
her son the McCarty, the Earl of Desmond, and Lord 
Gerald held with ambassadors from O’Neil. When the 
meeting was over, Lady Eleanor began, without delay, 
her progress to the north to her future husband, and, 
taking her nephew with her, she paid a visit first to O’Brien 
in Thomond. Thence she went into Galway to the 
Bourkes, and so through Sligo to O’Donnell’s own country. 
O’Neil, who had married her sister, joined her there ; and 
thus the interests of the young Gerald were adopted by 
a coalition of all the great Irish leaders. A body-guard 
of four-and-twenty men was assigned to him, as a security 
against attempts at assassination; and the chiefs took an 
oath never to rest till they had restored him to his rank 
and estates . 1 This was the opportunity which Lord Leonard 
Grey had chosen to play into the hands of the Geraldines 
of the Pale, to put important fortresses into the hands 
of his Irish neighbours, to strengthen Desmond at the 
expense of the Butlers. The follies of the council may 
have been great; but if the deputy was to be acquitted 
of treason, his own were incomparably greater. 

His other proceedings were not calculated to restore the 
confidence of the loyalists. lie could not have been ignorant 
of the confederacy. But he imagined that he might gain 
the hearts of the Irish by placing himself in their power. The 
chiefs, who could not desire to see the government at Dublin 
in more convenient hands, were delighted to encourage him 
with hospitality. He accepted a safe-conduct from them — 
an action of itself dangerously culpable — and crossed with a 
small retinue, under an escort from O’Connor, into Con- 

* Ormond to the Council: State Papers, vol. iii. p. 44. 
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naught. Here he was met by Desmond, whose usurpation 
of authority in Cork and Kerry he recognised and sanc- 
tioned . 1 With the rebel earl for a companion, he then 
paid a visit into Thomond, where, with his servants in the 
king's uniform, he accompanied O’Brien in an attack upon 
a bordering clan . 2 Following the steps of Lady Eleanor, 
he went next to Galway, to the Bourkes, where he re- 
ceived the rival bishop, whom he had allowed to super- 
sede Dr. Nangle in the see of Clontarf. In the expedition 
to Limerick, two years before, he had left his heavy guns 
under the care of the mayor. The guns were shipped at 
Limerick by his order, brought round, and left among 
the Irish. Wherever he went, so far as his ability or 
knowledge extended, Lord Leonard deposed and deprived 
every person well affected to the English, of whatever 
power or authority they possessed, and replaced them 
with adherents of Kildare . 3 

After these achievements, represented as I have de- 
scribed them by those who wished well to England, he 
returned to Dublin, and sent a report of his expedition 
to the king, relating it as a brilliant success — a triumphal 
progress — in which the Irish chieftains, being reasonably 
dealt with, hud conducted themselves like reasonable men, 
and had promised and had given pledges that ever after 
they would be loyal subjects to the crown . 4 Lord Grey’s 
story was supported by his confidential servant Ap Parry, 
who attended the progress, and furnished the government 
with an account of it. Viscount Gormanstone, on the 
other hand, who was also one of the party, and was a 
disinterested witness, confirmed the story of Aylmer and 
Allen, and shook the credit of the follower as well as his 
master, by mentioning that he had shared in (he bribes 

1 Slate Papers. vol. iii. p. M, Sic. 

3 ‘For a certain reward which O’Brien gave to my Lord Deputy he 
is gono with tlte said O’Brien and James of Desmond to war upon 
Murrough O’Brien with all his host; and have promised, for a like 
reward, to go with Ulick Bourke upon Mac William.’ — Ormond to 
Cowlev : Ibid. p. 48. 

J ‘The late O’Carroll being deceased, he preferred to his room 
Fergannnyin O'Carroll, son-in-law of the late Eurl of Kildare, deliver- 
ing the whole strengths and garrisous of the country into his hands ; 
and. as we be informed, took divers garrisons in Ormond, delivering 
the same to O’Connor and O’Carroll’s friends, being of the Geraldine 
band. Being in Connaught, he hath put down Mac William, and 
hath made one Click de Burgh captain, which Ulick is of the Ge- 
raldine band.’ — Brabazon, Aylmer, and Allen to Cromwell: Ibid, 

p. Sfi. 

4 State Papers, vol. iii. p. 57. The value of the pledges was not 
considerable. O’Brien, for instance, put in his son. but stipulated 
that he should remain in the hands of the Earl of Desmond.— Ibid, 
p. 59. 
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which had been largely offered to both of them, and had 
been as largely received . 1 The deputy asserted that he 
had gone by the advice of the council ; the council ab- 
solutely disclaimed the responsibility ; 2 while Gormanstone 
again gave the inconvenient opinion that his safety and 
seeming success were due solely and entirely to his con- 
nexion with the Geraldines . 3 

Among so many contradictions, the king knew not 
what to believe. Grey had powerful friends among the 
English noblemen; and the experience of the last few 
years had wearied the patience both of Henry and Crom- 
well. Their hands were already full, and they were without 
leisure for a minute investigation. It was more easy to 
distribute the fault among all parties: and instead of en- 
tering on the merits of the quarrel, they addressed a re- 
buke both to the deputy and the Earl of Ormond, who 
was his chief accuser, commanding them to be reconciled 
without delay, and to show in future better temper and 
better judgment. The points in which Ormond professed 
to have been injured should be settled by arbitration of 
the chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Lord 
Treasurer. The order was peremptory, and was in form 
obeyed. The earl, Lord Butler, the council, and the de- 
puty met in Dublin. Lord Leonard had called the But- 
lers traitors — he was required to prove his words; and he 
and Ormond brought forward their respective charges in 
writing . 4 The arbitrators, under Cromwell’s direction, 
decided that on both sides the accusations should be 
dropped. The earl and his son should swear to serve in 
future loyally under the deputy ; the deputy should accept 
the Butlers as faithful subjects. The proud noblemen con- 
sented with haughty reluctance. They shook hands, and 
there, was outward peace. But it was a peace which was 
ill founded and ill cemented. The Irish confederacy re- 
mained, though the personal quarrel was at an end. If on 
each side there had been faults of manner, the essence 
and reality of the fault had been confined to one. Ormond 
was a loyal nobleman and a sensible man. The conduct 
of Grey can be interpreted only as rising out of treachery, 
or from a folly which approached insanity. The Master 

S' ! • A - - V 1 

1 State Papers , vol. iii. p. 62, note. 

2 ‘As concerning this journey that he made, there was none of the 
king’s 'council privy that he would have gone any further than O’Car- 
roll’s country, neither can we hitherto know the cause or ground 
thereof. It was in God’s hands that he ever returned, for he had 
not with him aboY<j a hundred Englishmen, and most of them without 
harness.’ — Brabazon, Aylmer, and Allen to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 63. 

J Ibid. p. 62. 4 IUid. pp. 74-82.,^ 
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of the Rolls, in reporting to Cromwell the result of the 
meeting, assured him, again and again, that the earl had 
been entirely correct in his account of the expedition 
into the west; that the reconciliation could not be of 
long endurance; and that if the king desired an effective 
administration of Ireland, he must recall Lord Leonard 
Grey . 1 

It would have been well for the deputy had he been 
spared further opportunity of doing injury. But Henry 
determined to give him another chance. The discovery 
of Desmond’s intrigues with Paul III. made further trifling 
in that quarter impossible ; and, believing in Grey’s loyalty, 
he trusted that, when his eyes were opened, his abilities 
as a soldier would be useful. The intentions of the Irish, 
indeed, no longer were open to any uncertainty. Mes- 
sengers were found to be passing to and fro between 
O’Neil, James of Scotland, and the Pope . 2 In the spring 
of 1539 they had drawn out a plan of an intended cam- 
paign, in combination with the movements which were 
then contemplated in Europe. When the Emperor and 
Francis landed in England, the King of Scots was to cross 
into Ulster, and would descend on Dublin with the force 
of the North. The Geraldine clan would rise in the Pale, 
and sweep the English into the sea; and O’Neil would 
proclaim himself King of Ireland on Tara Hill . 3 If James 
was required on his own Border, as he might be, he could 
be dispensed with. The chiefs were resolute and equal to 
the work of themselves. ‘The friars and priests of all 
the Irishry did preach daily that every man ought, for the 
salvation of his soul, to fight and make war against the 
King’s Majesty and his true subjects; and if any of them 
did die in the quarrel, his soul that so should be dead 
should go to heaven, as the souls of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which suffered death and martyrdom for God’s sake .’ 4 


1 ‘We have communed with the Earl of Ormond and his son for 
proof of their book; they say the most part of the matter is so no- 
torious that it needeth no further proof. But we must be plain to 
your lordship that, as far as we can perceive, this agreement will not 
long endure between my Lord Deputy and them. Neither can we per- 
ceive (whereof we be sorry) that my Lord Deputy is meet to make 
longer abode here, for he is so hawte and chafing that men be afeared 
to speak to him, doubting his bravish lightness; nevertheless, it is 
much pity of him, for he is an active gentleman .’ — State Paper .1, vol. 
iii. p. 83. 

2 ‘Tho Bishop of Home is the only author of their detestable pur- 
pose, and the King of Scots a special comforter and abettor. Thero 
passeth daily messengers from them to Scotland, and from thence to 
Rome.’ — Allen to Cromwell: Ibid. p. 136. 

* Confession of Connor More O’Connor: Ibid. pp. 139, 140. 

* Confession of Thomas Lynch : Ibid. pp. MO, 141. 
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The enterprise in Ireland, as elsewhere, terminated abor- 
tively, the Emperor, who was its central spring, declining 
to be set in motion. The Celtic chiefs, however, who, had 
the business become serious, would not perhaps have been 
the most effective of the confederates, were the last to 
relinquish the agitation. Their menaces continued loud 
till the summer; and in July Desmond ‘began the dance’ 
by attacking Kilkenny. Lord Leonard, who for the time 
had recovered his senses, now found O’Connor, whom the 
year before he had called ‘his right hand,’ to be the rank- 
est of traitors. 1 He thought there was more falsehood 
in the Irish ‘than in all the devils in hell;’ 3 and he had 
so weakened the Earl of Ormond that it was doubtful 

whether any part of Munster could be protected 

He was roused at last, it seemed. The plan of the rebels 
was that O’Neil and O’Donnell should make their way 
with young Fitzgerald to Maynooth. Desmond was then 
to join them; and they calculated that the name of Kil- 
dare would set the country about Dublin in a flame. Lord 
Leonard, accompanied by Allen, who was now Lord Chan- 
cellor, anticipated the move by meeting O’Neil on the 
borders of Ulster. An action followed, attended with the 
usual results: the gallowglass could not stand before the 
English men-at-arms; 3 they fled hopelessly, and the coro- 
nation of O’Neil at Tara was for a time deferred. The 
Butlers, with more difficulty kept at bay the Earl of Des- 
mond. The clans were prevented from joining; and at 
length, in the autumn, having accomplished nothing, they 
settled back into quiet. 

Community of danger, and apparent community of 
desire to act rightly, for the moment reconciled the de- 
puty and the council, and restored the former to the 
respect of Ormond. In the winter Lord Leonard made a 
progress in Munster, undoing, so far as he was able, his 
previous mistakes; and the earl, on the 20th of December, 
wrote in better spirits to Cromwell, saying that the old 
differences were at last forgotten, and, 'God willing,’ 
should neither be revived nor remembered. 4 The deputy 
wrote with equal cordiality. The council united in a joint 
despatch, extolling Grey’s gallantry in the insurrection, 
and entreating the king to confer upon him some mark 
of approbation ; and Henry, eager to encourage the im- 

* ‘I think certainly there is no ranker traitor inwardly in his heart 
than he is, whatsoever he saytli outwardly.’ — Lord Leonard Grey to 
Cromwell: State Papers , vol. iii. p. 144. 

2 Ibid. 

* Cowley to Cromwell : Ibid. p. 149. 

* Ormond to Cromwell : Ibid. p. 154. 
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provement which at last seemed real, replied with a New- 
year’s gift . 1 But the moral state of Ireland was as fickle 
as its climate, and tempests quickly alternated with sun- 
shine. In the midst of the general goodwill, Lord Leonard 
sent home a request that "he might be allowed a few days’ 
or weeks’ respite from his labours. He was anxious to 
marry, he said, and, if only for a short time, to breathe 
English air again. The council endorsed his petition; 
and Henry, in acquiescing, showed so little intention of 
remembering by-gone failures, that he advised him, if he 
was coming over, to lose no time; in May operations 
would recommence against the Irish, and his presence 
would be required . 2 In the interval between the presen- 
tation of the request and the arrival of the king’s reply, 
dissension had returned in all its fury; and with dissen- 
sion, one of the periodic fits of what may be called mad- 
ness in the deputy. It seems that the English residents 
at or near Dublin, with the majority of the army, were 
inclined to treat the Irish as an inferior race — as a nation 
of treacherous, cowardly slaves, who deserved neither the 
privileges nor the respect of free, honourable men. The 
king had insisted that all his loyal subjects, whatever was 
their blood, were equal before the law, and equal in his 
own estimation . 3 But his injunctions were imperfectly 
attended to ; he .was contending with a feeling which the 
reluctant subjugation of an alien race rendered inevitable 
in their conquerors— at once conscious of the weakness of 
their numbers, and proud of their personal superiority. 
The antagonism of'English and Irish could be understood 
and partially excused ; and although the deputy, who was 
related by blood to both peoples, ought to have held the 
balance between them impartially, his error, if he had in- 
clined to one side or the other, would at least have been 
intelligible. But Lord Leonard, to his misfortune, treated 
such Irishmen as were out of favour with the Geraldines 
with English insolence and tyranny . 4 Under pretence of 

1 Tlie Council of Ireland to Henry VIII : State Papers, vol. iii. 
p. 173. 

2 Henry VIIL to Grey: Ibid. p. 194. 

‘ 1 Forasmuch as we be credibly informed that sundry of our re- 
tinue there doth both in words nnd deeds misbehave themselves to- 
wards our good and loving subjects of that country, as in calling 
them traitors, nnd iu violently taking their goods and commodities 
from them, our pleasure and commandment is that you shall cause a 
proclamation to be made, commanding by the same, upon pain of 
death, that no man bo so hardy so to misuse himself in word or deed 
towards any of our said good subjects of the birth of that our laud.' 
— Henry VIII. to Grey: Ibid. p. 193. 

4 'The Lord Leonard nover made recompense of any wrong that 
ever he did to any Irishman.’— Ibid. p. 259. 
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doing equal justice, he allowed the Geraldine dependents 
to avenge their own real or imagined ' injuries on the 
settlers of the Pale with their own hands. At the close 
of his administration he ventured on an act which only 
his own confession would have obliged us to credit. In 
a list of accusations to which he pleaded guilty is the 
following clause: — 

‘ Whereas it is ordained by authority of parliament 
that, if any person shall draw, incite, or procure, by any 
manner of means, any Irishman to come in hostility into 
the king’s dominion, to rob or spoil any of the king’s 
subjects, or consent to the same, either by comforting or 
abetting any such Irishman before the act, or, after the 
same committed, shall aid, favour, and maintain, by any 
manner of mean, such malefactors, shall be deemed traitor 
of high treason, and suffer the penalties of the same; the 
Lord Leonard, nevertheless, comforted and abetted . one 
Kedagh O’More, an Irishman, with a company of horse- 
men and footmen, to come twenty miles within the county 
of Kildare, to rob the barony of Oughtryn, and safely to 
return with the prede and spoil of the country, the like 
w:hereof hath not been seen. And a servant of his lord- 
ship’s, called Edmund Asbold, was guide and conductor 
to the said malefactors, commanding the men of war of 
the country not to stir in the resistance of the same, for 
it was my Lord Deputy’s commandment the same acts 
should be committed. And the said Asbold, with the 
principal malefactors, after the same act committed, and 
after they were for the same indicted of high treason, 
were as conversant and familiar with his lordship as they 
were before, without attaching; and the inhabitants of 
the county, if the justices would have received the in- 
dictment, did present my lord as principal in the act com- 
mitted. And touching the same, my lord confessed with 
advisement, in open council, sufficient matter to convict 
him of the same. And because the matter of itself is so 
evident against my lord, the king’s council and justices 
ordered that his lordship should be chargeable to the poor 
people for their losses .’ 1 

After this exploit, and after having, in addition, re- 
leased from Dublin Castle a number of Irish prisoners 
convicted of high treason, Grey represented to the king 
that the country was profoundly quiet. He reduced the 
army, and bequeathing as a legacy to Sir William Brereton, 
who was left as lord justice in his absence, to trust no 

* Articles of Accusation against Grey : State Papers , vol. in. p. 259. 
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one of the council, or he would be undone, he sailed for 
England. No Sooner was he gone than the quiet of which 
he had spoken was turned to uproar. On the 30th of April 
O’Connor was killing and burning on the West Marches. 
On the 7th of May the Wicklow freebooters were cattle- 
driving under the walls of Dublin. ‘To be plain with 
your lordship,’ Brereton wrote to Cromwell, ‘the deputy 
hath left this land in marvellous evil sort and danger;’ 1 
and Orinond confirming the same story, and details of 
Grey’s late extravagances reaching the government at the 
same time, the king could endure it no longer. Exasperated 
by disappointment, the waste of money, and the hopeless- 
ness of the whole miserable business, he determined at 
all events that he would know the truth. He sent Grey 
to the Tower, and he wrote to Ormond, Sir John Allen, 
and Brabazon to repair to his presence on the instant, 
for an examination of their own and the deputy’s conduct. 

The tongues of Lord Leonard’s enemies were instantly 
loosed ; accusations, wise and foolish, poured in from every 
side. Archbishop Brown remembered that once in Lord 
Leonard’s presence he had called Reginald Pole a Popish 
cardinal, and the deputy in return had called him ‘a pol- 
shorn knave friar.’ He hinted that the king’s cannon had 
been left at Galway for Pole or Pole’s friends to find them 
there. 2 Stories came out of secret dealings with Irish 
chiefs. The king’s representative had taken bribes; he 
had assisted O’Neil to destroy a chief named McGuire, 
who had been a friend to the English; he had set at large 
convicted traitors; he had favoured the Geraldines, and 
corresponded with his nephew the pretended Earl of Kil- 
dare. Ormond and the chancellor, when they crossed the 
Channel, carried with them an indictment of ninety counts, 
each one of which, if proved, would bring destruction 
with it. 3 

The charges were laid before parliament, and in the 
first displeasure a bill of attainder was presented in the 
House of Lords. 4 It was withdrawn four days after; per- 
haps because the confusion and distress which had fol- 
lowed Grey’s departure, and had lasted into the summer, 
had prevented a temperate inquiry. Sir Anthony St. Leger 
was appointed deputy, and Henry, in sending him to his 
government, directed him to complete the investigation. 

It was done — done, as St. Leger’s character forbids us 

1 Stete Papers , vol. ii. p. 200. 

a Archbishop Brown to Cromwell: Ibid. vol. iii. p. 208. 

* Ibid. p. 249, Ac. 

* Lards Journals , 32 Henry VIII. July 17. 
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to doubt, with judgment and impartiality; and it resulted 
m the establishment of a ease against Grey, which admitted 
only the palliation of possible insanity. Originally unfit 
lor a position of command, he was sent to govern a 
country which had tried the brain and wrecked the repu- 
tation of many a wiser man. His recommendation had 
been his connexion with a powerful native family; and 
the choice of a relation of the Geraldines implied a desire 
on the part ol the English administration to conciliate. 
Gut to pursue prudently a policy of conciliation towards 
a half-conquered insubordinate race is the most arduous 
task which a ruler can be called on to discharge, and the 
connexion had only surrounded him with seductive in- 
fluences. His official advisers were, for the most part, 
little wiser than himself; and his mind yielded to a 
burden to which it was fundamentally unequal. His 
complicated embarrassments unhinged a disposition which 
nature had imperfectly balanced. After each and all the 
articles of accusation had been sifted, five of the most im- 
portant were considered to have been substantiated. 

In a meeting of the English Privy Council, on the loth 
of December (after Cromwell had fallen, it is to be re- 
membered, and when the peers had recovered their weight), 
It was agreed, after long and mature consideration, that 
the Lord Leonard Grey, late the king’s deputy in Ireland, 
being led by the affection which he bare to the Geraldines, 
by reason of the marriage between his sister and the late 

• °/ ^ lld ,? re ’ , ,ad done a,ld committed heinous offences 
against the lung s Majesty, and especially in the five points 
following, that is to say:— 

p Thc entertaining of Margaret O’Connor, O’More’s 
sons, Pnor \\alsh and his brother, knowing the same to 
be the king s traitors, rebels, and enemies, and that before 
they had any pardon. 

“ 2 ‘ Ihe setting up of Fergananym O’Carroll, the king’s 
en f. ni > r ’ aad the destruction of McGuire, the king’s friend, 
with the taking of his castle. 

‘3 The setting at liberty Talbot Fitz Piers, Fitzgerald, 
and t , , De ”? of Derr y» being the king’s subjects, and com- 
trciiMiii by t lG councd to ward ll P on heinous points of 

‘4. The procuring and maintenance of O’More’s sons 
to rob and spoil the king’s subjects. 

‘5. The entertaining of Edmund Asbold, after that 
that the said Edmund was indicted of treason, 
with his word unto him bidding him to shift for him- 
sell. 
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1 Unless the said Lord Leonard could make better 
answer for himself unto these things he was in great 
danger.’ 1 

Lord Leonard had attempted to defend himself by re- 
viving a counter charge of treason against Ormond.* He 
could not disprove his own offences; he failed to make 
good his case against another. He was sent to trial, and, 
feeling his position hopeless, he spared the jury the duty 
of pronouncing against him by pleading guilty, and throw- 
ing himself on a mercy which was not extended to him. 
His fate might be pitied, but could not be condemned in 
an age in which peers and commoners were unequal in 
the eye of justice, and responsibility was the special pri- 
vilege of rank. 

With Lord Leonard Grey the chapter of Irish . mis- 
fortunes for the time was closed. The rule of folly was 
over — the rule of prudence commenced; and for the re- 
maining years of the reign of Henry VIU. Ireland settled 
down, apparently for ever, into an attitude of quiescent 
obedience. Something of the improvement was due to 
the judgment of the ablest statesman who as yet had un- 
dertaken the administration of the country ; something, 
also, to the skill with which Henry threw a bait to the 
Celtic chieftains, which they swallowed with unreluctant 
greediness. Their devotion to the Pope was considerable 
in quantity, and in substance was moderately genuine. It 
was not proof, however, against the temptation of a share 
in the spoils of ‘religion.’ In a full parliament held by 
St. Leger in Dublin, at which O’Neil, Desmond, O’Brien, 
O’Donnell, Mac William, and the other most turbulent 
Irish leaders, were present, the religious houses, which 
five years before had been saved by the clergy, were con- 
demned to the same fortune which they had experienced 
in England. The lands were distributed among the Irish 
nobles on terms so easy as to amount to a present; and 
the participation in the sacrilege, and the actual accom- 
plishment of the suppression, which O’Brien and Desmond 
and the rest undertook with as much readiness as Crom- 
well’s visitors, if it did not inspire them with gratitude 
towards England, yet suspended the friendliness of their 
relation with the recusant priests at home and with the 
Romanists abroad. W T hile digesting the heavy meal they 
were contented to be at rest —and in a general interchange 
of cordialities and courtesies the late confederates, who 
had sworn to drive the English from the country, con- 

1 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privij Council , yoI. vii, pp. 90,31. 

4 Ibid. p. 89. 
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ferred on Henry the title of King of Ireland. Henry in 
return distributed peerages on those who had most de- 
served them by persevering hostility; while the amity was 
completed by the appearance of Donough O’Brien, Mor- 
rough O’Brien, and Ulick Bourke, to partake of the splendid 
hospitalities of Greenwich, and to receive their investitures 
respectively as Baron of Ibrachain and Earls of Thomond 
and Clanrickard . 1 

1 State Papers, vol. iii. p. 473. For the suppression of the religious 
houses and the distribution of the lands, see Irish Statute*, 32 Henry 
VIII. cap. 5; and State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 295-6, 334, 339, 392, 463-5, 

474. 
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SOLWAY MOSS. 

Cromwell had fallen : the shock which, at the news, 
once vibrated through Europe, the exulting hopes, the 
speculations, the terrors which that brief sentence stirred 
at every English fireside, we, who read of the catastrophe 
as but one event in a revolution, a fact long completed 
in the far-distant past, can never, except languidly, realize. 
Cromwell was the spirit of evil who had thrown a spell 
over the king, and entangled him in a war against Heaven. 
Cromwell was the upstart adventurer who had set his foot 
upon the necks of the Norman nobles. Cromwell w r as ‘the 
hammer of the monks,’ who had uncovered the nakedness 
of the abbeys, and had exposed the servants of God to 
ignominy and spoliation. And some few there were to 
whom he appeared as a champion raised up by Providence 
to accomplish a mighty work, and overthrown at last by 
the wiles of Satan. ‘Now,’ said Lord Surrey, ‘is that 
foul churl dead, so ambitious of others’ blood ; now is he 
stricken with his own staff.’ 1 A servant of Cromwell in 
the Exchequer had married a nun. The Duke of Norfolk 
met the man a few days after the execution : ‘ I know ye 
well enough,’ the duke said: ‘by God’s body sacred it 
will never out of my heart as long as I live.’ The ser- 
vant quoted Scripture. ‘1 never read the Scripture,’ the 
duke answered, ‘nor never will read it: it was merry in 
England afore the new r learning came up; yea, I would 
all things were as hath been in times past.’ 3 ‘I did ask 

1 Deposition of Sir Edward Knyvet: MS. State Paper Of/ice, Do- 
mestic. Knyvet answering that ‘It was sin to say ill of dead men,* 
Surry replied, ‘These new-created men would by their wills leave no 
noblemen in life.’ 

‘ 1 Papers endorsed Lascelles and Smithwick : MS. Ibid. 
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of my friends,’ said a Mr. Lascelles, ‘what news there 
were pertaining to God’s holy Word. We have lost, I 
said, so noble a man, which did love and favour it so 
well. I supposed the ringleaders, as the Duke of Norfolk 
and my I.ord of Winchester, not to lean that way; and 1 
did advise that we should not be too rash and quick ; for 
if w*e would let them alone, and suffer a little time, they 
would, I doubted not, overthrow themselves, standing 
manifestly against God and their prince.” 

These are specimens of the language used by different 
men, according to their sympathies, in the summer and 
autumn of 1540. Meanwhile, Anne of Cleves being pen- 
sioned off, the king married, without delay or circumstance, 
Catherine, daughter of Lord Edmund Howard. Three full 
years of unproductiveness, had gone since Jane Seymour’s 
death; and Henry’s unpromising constitution was matter 
of calculation in Scotland. 1 2 If there w r ere to be more 
children, the precious time might not be longer squan- 
dered. ‘His Highness,’ therefore, ‘was earnestly and 
humbly solicited by his council and nobles of his realm 
to frame his heart to the love and favour of somfe noble 
personage, to be joined with him in lawful matrimony, by 
whom his Majesty might have some more store of fruit 
and succession to the comfort of the realm.’ In com- 
pliance with the request, repeated as it had been with 
wearying frequency, ‘ upon a notable appearance of honour, 
cleanness, and maidenly behaviour in Mistress Catherine 
Howard, his Highness was finally contented to honour 
that lady with his marriage, thinking in his old days, after 
sundry troubles of mind which had happened to him by 
marriage, to have obtained such a jewel for womanhood 
and very perfect love towards him ns should not only have 
been to his quietness, but also have brought forth the 
desired fruits of marriage.’ 3 The domestic arrangements 
were established at last, it was to be hoped, satisfactorily. 
Elsewhere the consequences of the change threatened to 
be considerable. The impression that the destruction of 
the Protestant alliance would place England on good terms 
with the Catholic powers was but partially true. The re- 
covery of power by the conservative party implied of it- 
self improved relations with the Empire. The English 

1 MS. Slate Paper Office, Domestic. 

2 4 The Laird of Grange did say, that King Henry, being corpulent 
and fat, there was small hopes of his having heirs,’ Ac. — Memoirs of 
Sir James Melville. 

3 The Privy Council to Sir William Paget : Acts of the Privy Council , 
Vol. vii. p. 352. 
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66 ENGLISH REFUGEES ON THE CONTINENT, 

nobles were constant to the national traditions of enmity 
and friendship; the alliance of the French was a thing of 
yesterday; the princes of Spain and Burgundy had stood 
side by side with England for centuries. The interest 
rather perhaps than the sentiment of Charles V. taught 
him to respond to the feeling; he was gratified not a little 
by the sacrifice of Anne of Cleves; and in the concluding 
months of the year the renewal of the early engagement 
between himself and the Princess Mary was talked of 
openly both in Flanders and England . 1 The Duke of 
Cleves, on the other hand, on the verge of a quarrel with 
the Emperor for the Duchy of Gueldres, sought and ob- 
tained the support of France, cementing his alliance by 
a marriage with the daughter of the Queen of Navarre. 

Indications were thus apparent of a change of partners 
preparatory to the opening of a new game : and little dif- 
ferences simultaneously arose between the courts of Lon- 
don and Pans, which might easily have been composed 
had there been a desire to settle them, but which as easily, 
with the wind in the wrong quarter, might be fanned into 
a quarrel. 

By the treaty drawn at Moor Park in 1525, and a se- 
cond time ratified in London in 1532, 2 the French aud 
English governments had undertaken respectively to give 
neither shelter nor countenance to refugees. In virtue of 
this obligation Henry had demanded the capture and 
extradition of Reginald Pole; and now other persons, 
especially a pretender calling himself the White Rose, 
though with as little Plantagenet blood in him as was in 
Perkin Warbeck, were residing openly in Paris, circulating 
the libels against England with which the Catholic presses 
were teeming. The French government, not unnaturally, 
declined to be bound by conditions regarding political 
offenders into which they had entered while the contract- 
ing parties were alike in communion with Rome. Treason 
in an Englishman had become respectable ; and a Catholic 
power could not consent to surrender to death or enforced 
apostacy men whose crime was fidelity to the Church. A 
formal demand for ‘the White Rose’ was evaded or re- 
fused . 1 The English minister was pressing. Francis was 
loud and peremptory. The scene between Wyatt and the 
Emperor in the similar instance of Brancetor all but re- 
peated itself. 

A bad spirit simultaneously showed itself on the 

1 Stuff Papers, vol. viii. 

1 Rymer. vol. vi. part 2, p. 171. 

* Wallop to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. viii. p. 436. 
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Marches at Calais and Guisnes. The defensive works at 
both these places had been largely increased in the three 
last years. Additions, since the discovery of Botolph’s 
plot, had been made to the garrisons, while in the late 
summer as many as sixteen hundred men had been em- 
ployed in cutting trenches and throwing up batteries. The 
French had stationed a force at Ardes to watch these pro- 
ceedings, and extend their own defences in proportion ; 
and the boundary line not being rigidly defined, and 
Calais being the sensitive point of difference between the 
two countries, there had been quarrels among the oppo- 
sition gangs of labourers. Trenches which had been cut 
by one party were filled in by the other; Lord Maltravers, 
the English deputy, was fired on by an ambuscade; and 
although officially the governments affected to regret the 
uuruliness of their subjects, neither would yield anything 
of their supposed rights.' Lord William Howard was sent 
to Paris to ascertain, if possible, the real feeling towards 
England, and at the same time to learn how matters stood 
between Francis and the Emperor. The Earl of Hertford 
went to Calais to arrange the disputes with a French 
commissioner, and with directions to hint that if treaties 
were systematically broken, ‘if the French would omit to 
accomplish that whereunto they were bound; and sought 
daily to claim that whereunto they had no title, they 
might drive the King of England to seek and claim his 
right in some other things, and might hear that which 
should percase redound to their disadvantage.’ 4 The ‘some 
other things’ referred to an old debt which had arrived 
at dimensions not easy to deal with. A series of money 
transactions, dating back into the fifteenth century, and 
complicated further by the war of 1513, by the redemp- 
tion money which Francis had engaged to pay for the 
restoration of Tournay, and other intricacies, had been 
adjusted and simplified in the treaty of the More. It was 
there agreed that France should pay to England two 
million crowns, at the rate of a hundred thousand crowns 
a year; that if Henry survived the completion of the pay- 
ment, the annual hundred thousand crowns should be con- 
tinued to him as a pension for his life ; that, in addition, 
a perpetual peusion should be paid to himself and his suc- 
cessors of fifty thousand crowns, with a further proportion 
of the salt duties. 1 2 3 Eight hundred thousand crowns had 

1 Maltravers to Henry VIII. : Stale 1‘apers, vol. viii. p. 4ti0; Wallop 
to Henry VIII.: Ibid. 

2 Henry VIII. to Hertford : Ibid. p. 523. 

* Kymek. vol. vi. part 2, p. 21, Ac. 
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been since added to the principal, in two sums of three 
and five hundred thousand crowns each, which Henry had 
advanced to redeem the French princes when in prison 
in Spain ; and another half million had beeu advanced for 
the expenses of the Italian campaign of De Lautrec, in 
1528. Whether any, or if any, how much, of these addi- 
tional debts, would be claimed, or were likely to be re- 
covered, was an unsettled question. The light-hearted 
Francis held vague notions of pecuniary obligations. The 
original payments w'ere already far in arrear; and for the 
last six years no money had been forthcoming, nor men- 
tion or promise of money. Henry being anxious, for many 
reasons, to keep on good terms with Francis, had not 
pressed his claims; but the twenty years were approaching 
their term. The composition had originally been more 
than favourable to France; and in fairness to his own 
heavily-burdened subjects the king would be forced to 
demand an explanation. 

In so delicate a matter it was necessary to be cau- 
tious. The temper of the French government was evi- 
dently uncertain. It appeared as if they were calculating 
on the known embarrassments of England; and a formal 
request for payment might be followed by repudiation, 
which it would be dishonourable to bear, and dangerous 
to resent. An opportunity must be taken when the im- 
proved relations with the Empire had assumed consistency, 
and Charles and Francis were on less amicable terms. The 
aspect of things had changed, but the change was recent ; 
but a few months since the two Catholic princes had 
discussed an invasion of England, and Henry had attempted 
a combination to take Charles prisoner and deprive him 
of nis Flemish provinces. 

Hut the great powers were accustomed to varieties of 
attitude; and the insoluble Italian question remained still 
undigested. The English revolution had freed the Em- 
peror from alarm of an Anglo-German confederacy; the 
retention of Milan was once more of greater importance 
than the friendship of Francis. He had held out hopes, 
it was true. He had used Milan as a bait, which Francis 
followed as often as it was thrown to him. Now, when 
he was pressed to convert his ambiguous promises into 
reality, he withdrew, much as he had done under similar 
circumstances five years before. In an interview with the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and with Montmorency, he said that 
he was so anxious to convert the truce into a peace, that 
he would do more than he had meant to do. He could 
not surrender a country which formed the connecting link 
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between Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries; 
but he would make over in its place the province of 
Flanders. The offer might have tempted a prudent prince, 
and satisfied a reasonable one. On Francis the answer 
had its usual effect. ‘He could take Flanders,’ he said, 
‘•at his pleasure.’ He would have Milan or nothing . 1 

The Emperor was of course prepared for the reply, 
and thus, it was at least likely, intended to drift towards 
England. Henry, on the other hand, knowing accurately 
how slight thanks he owed to either of his brother princes 
for his present tenure of his throne, was entitled and able 
to take advantage of their necessities, and chose the al- 
liance which suited best with English interests. 

Nevertheless, both at home and abroad, his course was 
still intricate, his position critical. Abroad, he knew him- 
self to be dealing with governments which convenience 
might make his allies, but could never make his friends. 
At home, the virulence of the ultra-reactionaries, which 
the sacrifice of Cromwell had for the moment appeased, 
recommenced as soon as it was found that the king was 
constant to his general policy; that the Bible was still to 
have its course; that the clergy were not to be liberated 
from their chains. Conspicuous persons who had been 
intimate with the fallen minister, became the objects of 
secret accusations; and the opening of the new year was 
signalized by the arrest, on a charge of treason, of Sir 
John Wallop and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The accuser of Wyatt 
was Bonner, now Bishop of London; his supposed offences 
were slanderous expressions used against the king at Nice, 
and a correspondence at the same place with Pole. Wallop 
had been informed against by a friend of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Richard Pate, the present English minister in 
Flanders — a disguised Romanist, who soon after showed 
his true colours. An instance of unrelenting severity on 
the part of the king will be presently related : if he was 
inflexible where guilt had been ascertained, he was cau- 
tious, and even considerate, where there was only suspi- 
cion. Wallop, who had been superseded as ambassador at 
Paris in favour of Lord William Howard, was designed 
for the honourable and dangerous office of commandant 
at Guisnes. He was still in France; and the king wrote 
to Howard, telling him that certain charges had been laid 
before him against his predecessor, arid the second appoint- 
ment must therefore, for a time at least, be suspended. 
‘Nevertheless, considering his long services done unto us,’ 

* Lord Herbert, p. 225; Stale Pap tit, vol. Tiii. p. 641. - * 
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Henry continued , 4 and the place and office which he hath 
lately occupied for us, we have resolved, that before he 
shall be committed to any ward or prison, or that any 
such publication of his accusations shall be made as shall 
redound to his infamy and slander, he shall be familiarly 
conveyed by Sir Richard Long to our house in Southwark, 
and there secretly examined, to the intent he may know 
what is objected against him, and make such answer as 
he can : and if he can clear himself— whereof we would 
be very glad — then to be admitted to our presence, and 
so entertained as his accusation should not tend to his 
slander.” Wyatt was for some reason sent to the Tower; 
but he, too, like Sir John Wallop, was informed privately 
of the charges against him, and had an opportunity of 
sending in his explanations . 2 In both instances the de- 
fence was accepted readily and warmly. After a few 
weeks’ inconvenience, the late ambassador was at his post 
in command of the garrison at Guisnes, and Wyatt was 
indemnified for his brief imprisonment by the grant of an 
estate from the crown . 3 Justice was the ruling principle 

1 Henry VIH. to Lord 'William Howard: State Paper . », vol. viii. 
p. 690. 

7 The scruple which was so careful of the reputation of a probably 
innocent gentleman has in Wallop’s case prevented even the nature 
of the accusations from surviving. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s supposed 
crimes are known only from his own defence. He was charged with 
having communicated secretly with Pole; with having said, when the 
pacification of Nice was concluded, that ‘he feared the king should 
be cast out of the cart’s tail, and by God’s blood, if he were so. he 
was well served, and he would he were and, again, with having 
spoken against the Act of Supremacy. The first point was the mis- 
interpretation of Bonner’s malice. He had ‘practised* to gain intelli- 
gence from Pole of the intentions of the Pope. ‘He supposed that he 
had but discharged his duty in doing so. He had spoken loosely of 
the prospects of the king lie admitted. It was a fashion of speech, 
and not a good one; but that he had expressed his expectations in 
the form of a hope he denied utterly. Of the Act of Supremacy he 
allowed that he had said it would be sore rod in evil hands; and he 
supposed he had been right in saying so.’ Nott’s Wyatt. 

* The Privy Council, writing to Howard an account of this affair, 
said that Wallop at first denied having given any ground for suspi- 
* cion; ’Whereupon the King’s Majesty of his goodness caused his own 
letters written to Pate, th or and others, to be laid before him, 

which when once he saw and read, he cried for mercy, knowledging 
his offences, with refusal of all trial, and only yielding himself to his 
Majesty’s mercy; whereupon his Majesty, conceiving that he did not 
deny his transgressions with any purpose to cloke and cover the same, 
but only by slipperness of memory, and taking his submission, being 
surely both sorrowful and repentant, his Highness having also most 
humble suits and intercessions made unto him, both for him and for 
Wyatt, by the queen, adding hereunto respect for his old service, 
hath forgiven him ; so, as to be plain with you, we think he in at this 
present in no less estimation with his Majesty than he was before.’ 

‘Now to Wyatt,’ they added: ‘He confessed, upon his examination, 
all the things objected to him ; delivering liis submission in writing, 
hut with a like protestation that the same proceeded from him without 
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of Henry’s conduct; but it was justice without mercy. 
Ever ready to welcome evidence of innocence, he forgave 
guilt only among the poor and the uneducated ; and for 
state offences there was but one punishment. A dispo- 
sition naturally severe had been stiffened by the trials of 
the last years into harsher rigidity; and familianty with 
executions, as with deaths in action, diminishes alike the 
pain of witnessing and of inflicting them. Loyalty was 
honoured and rewarded; the traitor, though his crime was 
consecrated by the most devoted sense of duty, was dis- 
missed without a pang of compunction to carry his appeal 
before another tribunal. 

The king, it was generally known, intended, in the 
approaching summer, to go on progress through the scenes 
of the great insurrection, and receive in person the apo- 
logies of his subjects. The Duke of Norfolk was on the 
Marches ag lieutenant-general; and had received instruc- 
tions to require from the Scottish sovereign the surrender 
of the refugee clergy who, four years previously, had 
escaped for shelter across the Border. These two facts, 
in combination with general fretfulness, may have fornftd 
the motives which induced a party of Yorkshire gentlemen 
to make another effort in the cause which had once pro- 
mised so brilliantly among them. In April five priests 
and a few knights and squires rose in arms under Sir 
John Neville. They accomplished nothing. The movement 
was instantly suppressed ; we do not learn that so much 
as a life was lost ; but the rash agitators were taken, and 
sent to London and tried; and, on the 17th of -May, 
Neville and nine others paid for their folly in the usual 
way. 1 The name of the leader and the date of the com- 
motion connects an event, otherwise too obscure to be of 
interest, with the fate of a noble lady whose treatment 
weighs heavily on the reputation of the king. 

The Countess of Salisbury had remained under sentence 
of death by attainder for more than a year in the Tower. 
Her companion, Lady Exeter, had received a pardon, but 


spot of malice. In contemplation of which submission, his Highness 
hath given him his pardon in as large and amide a sort as his Grace 
gave to Sir .John Wallop.’ — The Council to Lord William Howard: 
State I’apers, vol. viii. p. 545. It is clear that neither Wallop nor 
Wyatt were tried. The * oration* of the latter, therefore, printed by 
Mr. Nott, and described by him as addressed to a jury after the in-, 
dictment and the evidence, was composed only, but not delivered. 
The prudence of a later age has wisely discontinued the practice of 
secret examinations previous to trial, as admitting of being alarmingly 
abused. Cases, however, like the present sometimes occurred when, it 
furnished the readiest method of disposing of calumny. 

‘ Hall, p. 841 j Lord Herbert. 
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had gone iuto freedom alone. An amnesty had been pro- 
claimed by act of parliament, but the mother of Reginald 
Pole had been exempted by name from the benefit of it. 
Nevertheless, it is unlikely that, after -so long a delay, her 
punishment should have been suddenly resolved upon 
without ‘provocation either from the countess or from her 
friends. It may have been that Sir John Neville was 
acting uuder instructions from her. It may have been 
that he had unwisely desired, of his own accord, to strike 
a blow for the Church and for the head of his family. 
The impulses, the desires, the secret communications which 
were circulating below the surface of society have left few 
traces by which to follow them. At any rate, as the 
‘manlike’ Margaret Plantagenet would have disclaimed 
and disdained indulgence on the plea of her sex, so the 
treason of women in the sixteenth century was no more 
considered to- be entitled to immunity than their partici- 
pation in grosser crimes is held so entitled in the nine- 
teenth. The countess had written a letter to her son of 
professed disapproval of his conduct, under the direction 
ofc the government. She had corresponded with him se- 
cretly in a far different tone; and she had darkened the 
suspicions against her by a denial of all knowledge of the 
conspiracies of Lord Montague and Sir Geoffrey Pole, 
where her complicity had been proved. The last provo- 
cation which sealed her fate was perhaps an act of her 
own — perhaps it was the precipitate zeal of her friends — 
perhaps, like her brother the Earl of Warwick, she had 
committed only the fresh crime of continuing to be dan- 
gerous. Be it as it may, on the day on which Sir John 
Neville suffered at York, and others among the conspir- 
ators at Tyburn, the grey head of the Countess of Salis- 
bury fell upon the scaffold on the fatal green within the 
Tower. 1 ' To condemn is easy, instinctive, and possibly 2 

1 Lord Hcrbort, without mentioning liis authority, says that, ‘when 
commanded to lay her head on the block, she refused, saying, ‘ So 
should traitors do, X am none.’ Turning her head every way, she 
told the executioner, if he would have it lie must get it as he could.’ 
I am unable to see in this story the dignity admired by Lingard; and 
unless it rests on the evidence of eye-witnesses, I am not inclined to 
give it credit. Cardinal Pole says that her last words were, ‘Blessed 
are those wlto suffer persecution for righteousness 1 sake. 1 — Eptut. R*y, 
Pole. vol. iii. p. 76. 

I suy ‘possibly,’ for if we do not know that Lady Salisbury had 
given fresh provocation, as little do we know that she had n 9 t; while 
this much indisputably bad b$en proved against her, that while her 
•on was engaged in a course of actions which the laws of all coun- 
tries regard as the most criminal which a subject can commit, Lady 
Salisbury encouraged him iu treason ; and she encouraged, if she did 
not actively participate in, the conspiracy at home, which was designed 
to act in concert with au iuvasion. 
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right; to understand is also right, but is not easy. A 
settled age can imperfectly comprehend an age of revolu- 
tion, or realize the indifference with which men risk their 
own blood and shed the blood of others when battling 
for a great cause. Another execution followed, which 
was a generally compassionated as Lady Salisbury’s was 
regarded with indifference. The contrast of popular feel- 
ing may represent how vast has been the change, in the 
last three hundred years, in the comparative estimate of 
crime. The offence of the aged countess, even though it 
could be proved to have been deliberate constructive 
treason, would appear still top little to palliate, or even 
explain, her death. A murder, though unpremeditated, 
remains among the few acts to which modern sentiment 
refuses indulgence. 

Lord Dacres of Hurstmonceaux, a young nobleman of 
high spirit and promise, not more than four-and-twenty 
years old, was tempted by his own folly, or that of his 
friends, to join a party to kill deer in the park of an un- 
popular neighbour. The excitement of a lawless adven- 
ture was probably the chief or only inducement for the 
expedition ; but the party were seen by the foresters : a 
fray ensued in which one of the latter was mortally 
wounded, and died two days after. The bearings of the 
case were very simple. Deer-stealing, like cattle-stealing, 
w r as felony; and where the commission of one crime leads 
to another and a worse, the most lenient administration 
is usually severe. Had Lord Dacres been an ordinary 
offender, he would have been disposed of summarily. 
Both he and his friends happened to be general favourites. 
The Privy Council hesitated long before they resolved on 
a prosecution; and at last it is likely they were assisted 
to a resolution by the king. When the indictment was 
prepared, the peers by whom Lord Dacres was to be tried 
held a preliminary meeting, to consult on the course 
which they would pursue. ‘I found all the lords at the 
Star Chamber,’ Sir William Paget wrote to Wriothesley, 
‘assembled for a conference touching the Lord Dacres’s 
case. They had with them present the Chief Justice, with 
others of the king’s learned council, and albeit 1 was ex- 
cluded, yet they spake so loud, some of them, that I might 
hear them, notwithstanding two doors shut between us. 
Among the rest that could not agree to wilful murder, 
the Lord Cobham, as I took him by his voice, was very 
vehement and stiff.’ 1 They adjourned at last to the Court 

1 Paget to Sir Tlios. Wriothealoy: MS. State Paper Office. 
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of King’s Bench. The Lord Chancellor was appointed 
High Steward, and the prisoner was brought up to the 
bar. He pleaded ‘not guilty;’ he said that he had in- 
tended no harm ; he was very sorry for the death of the 
forester, but it had been caused in an accidental scuttle ; 
and ‘surely,’ said Paget, who was present, ‘it was a pitiful 
sight to see such a young man brought by his own folly 
into so miserable a state.” But a verdict of acquittal, or 
any verdict short of murder, was impossible. The lords, 
therefore, as it seems they had determined among them- 
selves, persuaded him to withdraw his plea, and trust to 
the king’s clemency. He consented; and they immediately 
repaired to the court to intercede for his pardon. Eight 
persons in all were implicated — Lord Itacres and seven 
companions. The young nobleman was the chief object 
of commiseration; but the king remained true to his prin- 
ciples of equal justice; the frequency of crimes of violence 
had required extraordinary measures of repression; and if 
a poor man was to be sent to the gallows for an act into 
which he might have been tempted by poverty, thought- 
lessness could not be admitted as an adequate excuse be- 
cause the offender was a peer. Four out of the eight 
were pardoned. For Lord Hacres there was to the last 
some uncertainty. He was brought out to the scaffold, 
when an order arrived to stay the execution; probably 
to give time for a last appeal to Henry. But if it was 
so, the king was inexorable. Five hours later the sheriff 
was again directed to do his duty; and the full penalty 
was paid . 2 

Neither crimes nor the punishment of crimes are 
grateful subjects. The nation, grown familiar with execu- 
tions, ceased to be disturbed at spectacles which formed, 
after all, but a small portion of their daily excitements 
and interests. The historian, whose materials arc com- 
posed in so large part of those exceptional occurrences 
which men single out for mention and record, sickens 
over these perpetual entries in the register of death. Yet, 
on the whole, Providence gives little good in this world 
for which suffering, in large measure or small, is not ex- 
acted as payment, and the king and the country alike 
had reason to be on the whole well satisfied. A revo- 
lution, as beneficent as it was mighty, had been effected 
in a series of rapid and daring measures. The nation 

1 Paget to Sir Thou. Wriothesley: MS. State Paper O/jice. 

7 For the account of this trial soe the Letter of Sir William Paget 
in the State Paper Office . — The Baya ite Secretis , pouch 1*2; Hall, 
p. 841 ; and Hollikshkd, vol. iii. p. 821. 9 
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had reeled under the impulse, but the shock had spent 
its force. The Pope was a name of the past. The idle 
monks were working for their bread. The idle miracles 
had ceased to deceive. An English Bible was in every 
Church, and the contents of it were fast passing into every 
English mind, bringing forward, inevitably as destiny, those 
further changes for which only time was needed. The re- 
bellion which had raised its head had drooped into sub- 
mission. Conspiracies had bled to death, and the Em- 
peror had ceased to threaten; and even James of Scotland, 
swayed as he was by alternate influences, had learnt some- 
thing from Henry’s success. Kirkaldy of Grange, the Lord 
Treasurer, a true friend to the English alliance, for the 
moment had gained the ears of the fickle prince; not, of 
course, without advice from London, he determined to 
use the occasion of the northern progress to bring James 
again to agree to the meeting with his uncle; and, leaving 
no time for the purpose to cool, so to order his arrange- 
ments that the resolution should be acted upon as soon 
as it was made, and should be kept concealed from the 
party of the Church till it was too late for them to in- 
terpose. 

Henry set out, on the 1st of July, in high spirits, for 
the north, accompanied by the queen and council. He 
went by Ampthill into Lincolnshire, and passed purposely 
through that part of the country where the commotion 
had been greatest. On the border of Yorkshire he was 
met by ‘two hundred gentlemen of the shire in coats of 
velvet, and four thousand tall yeomen well horsed.’ 1 
Every man of the whole company had, doubtless, worn 
the pilgrim’s badges, and had followed St. Cuthbert's 
banner. They now presented themselves in an eager de- 
monstration of loyalty, and made their submission on their 
knees. The clergy, whose guilt had been greater, hastened, 
with the archbishop at their head, to show equally their 
repentance, with professions and presents. The king went 
forward, surrounded by expressions of good-will; and to 
make his presence welcomed as a reality as much as ad- 
mired as a pageant, he sent out proclamations that ‘who- 
soever among his subjects found himself grieved for lack 
of justice, should have free- access to declare his com- 
plaints, and have right at the hand of his Majesty.’ 2 He 
visited Wressel Castle. He went to Hull to inspect the 
fortifications. At the end of August he was at Pomfret, 


1 Hall. 

2 Acts of the Pricy Council , vol. vii. p. 245. 
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and here evidence appeared of the Lord Treasurer’s suc- 
cess at Edinburgh. ‘One of the King of Scots’ most se- 
cret councillors’ arrived at the court to arrange a meeting 
between the sovereigns before Henry’s return to London. 1 
The utmost caution was observed ; every person concerned 
in making arrangements was sworn to secrecy; 2 and, 
‘although the matter was uncertain,’ the interview was 
thought not unlikely to take effect. Safe-conducts were 
prepared by the Lord Chancellor for the Scotch train, 
and were despatched in haste. The king proceeded to 
York; and at York, in the middle of September, James 
was expected to present himself. He was expected, and 
it may be supposed that he had really intended to come; 
but the proposal had been urged upon him without the 
privity of a statesman whose influence was a fascination. 
At the critical moment Cardinal Beton discovered the 
scheme, and in an instant all was changed. 

The condition of Europe made the Scotch alliance 
more than ever necessary to France; and the cardinal, 
having successfully interposed for the moment, set off to 
the French court for instructions and help. A new phase 
of complications was about to open, and the opportunity 
of injury was not yet to be taken from him. 

The intentions of France, and the connexion of Scot- 
land with them, will be related in their turn. For the 
present the story follows the king. 

The principal object of the northern progress had 
failed. In October Henry came back to Hampton Court 
to find a fresh domestic calamity preparing for him. Thir- 
teen months had passed since his marriage with his pre- 
sent queen. The connexion had not been on the whole 
an unhappy one; and on the 1st of November, a few days 
after his return from Yorkshire, ‘receiving his Maker, the 
king gave Him most hearty thanks for the good life he 
led and trusted to lead with her;’ and, also, che desired 
the Bishop of Lincoln, his ghostly father, to make like 
prayers, and to give like thanks with him.’* ‘The whole 
realm, in respect of the virtues and good behaviour which 
she shewed outwardly, did her all honour accordingly.’ 4 
Though other trials might pursue Henry till his death, 
he believed himself secure of the attachment and upright- 
ness of Catherine Howard. The day after he had thus 
warmly expressed his confidence a letter was brought to 

* Henry VIII. to the Lord Chancellor: State Vaperi i, vol. i. p. 080. 

1 Ibid. p. 681. 

* Acte of the I'riey Council , vol. vii. p. 382. 

« Ibid. 
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him from Cranmer, revealing a story of profligacy ne- 
cessary to be told, yet too hideous to dwell upon. I shall 
touch upon it but lightly, inasmuch as the entire body of 
evidence survives in its voluminous oft’ensiveness, and leaves 
no room for the most charitable incredulity to raise ques- 
tions or suggest uncertainties . 1 

During the king’s absence a gentleman named Lascelles 3 
came to the archbishop and told him that his sister had 
been in the household of the DuchesS of Norfolk where 
the queen had been brought up, that a short time pre- 
viously he had advised her on the plea of early acquaint- 
ance, to seek for a situation as maid of honour at the 
palace, and that she had replied that she would not take 
service under a mistress who, before her marriage, had 
disgraced herself. She was sorry to speak in such terms 
ol the king’s wife, but she mentioned the names of two 
gentlemen, one of them her cousin, Francis Derham, the 
other a person called Mannock, on the establishment of 
the duchess, with whom her intimacy had been of the 
most unambiguous description . 3 The archbishop, per- 
plexed and frightened, consulted the chancellor and Lord 
Hertford, the only members of the council remaining in 
London. They agreed that Lascelles’s story must be com- 
municated to the king before any other step should be 
taken; and Cranmer, unable to summon nerve to speak 
on so frightful a subject, waited till -the close of the pro- 
gress, and wrote to Henry at Hampton Court. 

The letter was received at first with utter incredulity. 
The king had seen nothing in his wife’s character to lend 
credibility to so odious a charge. He laid the account 
which the archbishop had sent, before such of his min- 
isters as were in attendance ; but he declared emphatically 
his conviction that the queen was the object of a calumny. 
The story should be investigated, but with scrupulous se- 
crecy, to protect her character from scandal. Lord South- 
ampton was sent to London to see and examine the 
archbishop’s informant. Finding Lascelles adhere to his 
story, the earl cautioned him to be silent ; and went down 
into Sussex, under pretence of joining a hunting party, 
in order to question the sister; while Mannock and Der- 
ham were in the mean time arrested, under pretenee of 
having been concerned in an act of piracy in the Irish 

• The evidence forma a volume among the Domestic MSS. in the 
State Paper Office. 

2 Perhaps the same person who had regretted Cromwell’s loss so 
deeply: see p. lOti. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council , voL vii. p. 353. 
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seas, and privately examined by Sir Thomas Wriothesley. 
AYriothesley, of all the ministers next to Gardiner and the 
Duke of Norfolk, was most interested in finding the queen 
to be innocent; he had attached himself decidedly to the 
Anglican interest, and had taken a prominent part in pro- 
moting the 'divorce of Anne of Cleves. But the case ad- 
mitted of no self-deception; the inquiry resulted on both 
sides in the confirmation of the worst which Lascelles 
had stated. The t\vo gentlemen confessed; and South- 
ampton returned with the miserable burden of his dis- 
coveries to the court. The king was overwhelmed ; some 
dreadful spirit pursued his married life, tainting it with 
infamy. The council were assembled, and he attempted 
to address them. But it was long before he could speak ; 
and his words, when they came at last, were choked with 
tears. 1 After a brief and miserable consultation, the Duke 
of Norfolk. Lord Sussex, the Lord Chancellor, and Cranmer, 
were deputed to wait upon the queen, and hear what she 
could say in her defence. The wretched lady at first at- 4 • 
tempted a denial ; but from the questions which were put 
to her she discovered rapidly that too much was known; 
and after a fit of hysterics, and encouraged by promises 
of forgiveness, which Cranmer brought to her from the 
king on condition of a full confession, she acknowledged 
as much of her guilt as she saw that it was useless to 
disclaim. Foul as her behaviour had been before her 
marriage, Henry had as yet no reason to suppose that 
she had repeated her offences since she had been his queen. 
Though she had disgraced herself as a woman, and had 
cruelly injured him as her husband, she had, as far as 
he knew, committed no crime against the state, and he 
allowed the archbishop to quiet her alarms by a hope 
that her worst punishment would be the exposure of her 
shame. 

But it usually happens in such cases that the first 
discovery is but the end of a clue which ravels out to 
unexpected issues. Seven or eight of the queen’s ladies 
were examined, and it was found that Francis Derham 
had been lately taken back into her service, and had been 
employed in a confidential office about her person, while 

1 The Privy Council to Sir William Paget: Act* of the Privy Council, 
vol. vii. p. 352. M.v authorities for the general story ore the Privy 
Council llecord*, with the Appendix to the seventh volume, the printed 
letters upon the subject in the first volume of the .Slate Paper*, the 
volume of Depositions in MS. in the State Paper Office, tho Journal t 
of the f/ouse of Lord*, the Act of Attainder of Catherine Howard in 
the Statute Hook, and the Indictments against her paramours in the 
liaya de Secreti*. i 
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a third court gallant, Thomas Culpeper, who had accom- 
panied the progress, had been admitted to interviews at 
midnight in the queen’s private apartments. Her estab- 
lishment had been separate from the king’s; at each 
house at which they had stayed, either she herself, or her 
chosen friend Lady Roehfort, examined the positions of 
the staircases and postern doors; and the quarters assigned 
to her at Lincoln and Pomfret having offered especial 
conveniences, Culpeper had been introduced to the queen’s 
room. Lady Roehfort keeping guard to prevent a sur- 
prise, and had remained with her in more than dubious 
privacy from eleven o’clock at night till three in the 
morning. 

No reasonable doubt could he entertained that the 
king had a second time suffered the worst injury which 
a wife could inflict upon him, that a second adultery, 
a second act of high treason, must be exposed and 
punished. 

The hand involuntarily pauses as it writes the words. 
In nine years two queens of England had been divorced: 
two had been unfaithful. A single misadventure of such 
a kind might have been explained by accident or by moral 
infirmity. For such a combination of disasters some com- 
mon cause must have existed, which may be or ought to 
be discoverable. The coarse hypothesis which has been 
generally offered of brutality and profligacy on the part 
of the king, if it could be maintained, would be but an 
imperfect interpretation; but, in fact, when we examine 
such details as remain to us of Henry’s relations with 
women, we discover but few traces of the second of the 
supposed causes, and none whatever of the first. A single 
intrigue in his early years, with unsubstantiated rumours 
of another, only heard of when there was an interest in 
spreading them, forms the whole case against him in the 
way of moral irregularity. For the three years that he 
was unmarried after the death of his third wife, we hear 
of no mistresses and no intrigues. For six months he 
shared the bed of Anne of Cleves, and she remained a 
maiden : nor had he transferred his affections to any rival 
lady. The anxiety of his subjects, so far from being ex- 
cited by his disposition to licentiousness, was rather lest 
his marriages should be uniformly unfruitful. The vigour 
.of his youth was gone. His system was infirm and languid; 
and whenever his wedded condition was alluded to by him- 
self, by the Privy Council, or by parliament, it was spoken 
of rather as a matter politically of importance to the realm 
than of interest individually to the king himself. Again, 
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liis manner to his wives seems to have been no less kind 
than that of ordinary men. A few stern words to Anne 
Boleyn form the only approach to personal harshness re- 
corded against him; and his behaviour, when he tirst heard 
of the misconduct of Catherine Howard, was manly, honour- 
able, and generous. 

Extraordinary circumstances, and the necessity of ar- 
riving at a just understanding of a remarkable man, must 
furnish my excuse for saying a few words upon a subject 
which I would gladly have avoided, and for calling in 
question one of the largest historical misconceptions which 
1 believe has ever been formed. It. is not easy to draw 
out in detail the evidence on which we form our opinion 
of character. We judge living men not from single facts, 
but from a thousand trifles; and sound estimates of his- 
torical persons are pieced together from a general study 
of their actions, their writings, the description of friends 
and enemies, from those occasional allusions which we 
find scattered over contemporary correspondence, from 
materials which, in the instance of Henry VIII., consist 
of many thousand documents. Out of so large a mass 
tolerable evidence would be forthcoming of vicious tend- 
encies, if vicious tendencies had existed. We rise from 
the laborious perusal with the conviction, rather, that the 
king’s disposition was naturally cold. The indolence and 
gaiety of early years gave way, when the complications 
of his life commenced, to the sternness of a statesman 
engaged in incessant and arduous labours. He had no 
leisure, perhaps he had little inclination, to attend to -the 
trifles out of which the cords of happy marriages are 
woven. A queen was part of the state furniture, existing 
to be the mother of his children; and children he rather 
desired officially, than from any wish for them in them- 
selves. Except in the single instance of Anne Boleyn, 
whom he evidently loved, he entered marriage as a duty, 
and a duty it soon became, even towards her. While, 
again, he combined with much refinement and cultivation 
an absence of reserve on certain subjects, which is star- 
tling even in the midst of the plain speech of the sixteenth 
century. It was not that he was loose or careless in act 
or word ; but there was a businesslike habit of proceeding 
about him which penetrated through all his words and 
actions, and may have made him as a husband one of the 
most intolerable that ever vexed and fretted the soul of 
woman. •• 

A small share of the misdemeanour of Catherine 
Howard, however, can be laid to the charge of the king. 
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Every day brought to light some fresh scandal. It soon 
appeared that the old Duchess of Norfolk, Lord William 
Howard, the Countess of Bridgewater, and many other 
members of the family, had been acquainted with her 
misconduct as a girl, and had nevertheless permitted 
the marriage to go forward, and had even furthered and 
encouraged it. 

The misfortune was trebled in weight; and it was 
trebly necessary to act in the matter with entire openness, 
owing to so many questionable antecedents. No disgrace, 
however shameful, could be concealed. Circulars, detailed 
and explicit, were sent to the foreign ambassadors, and 
to the English ministers in Paris, Brussels, and Spain. 
The writs went out for a parliament, to meet in January, 
and in the meantime, on the l‘2th of November, ‘His 
Majesty’s councillors of all sorts, spiritual and temporal,’ 
were assembled, ‘with the judges and learned men of the 
council,’ when ‘the lord chancellor declared unto them 
the ahominable demeanour of the queen, that the world 
might know that which had been hitherto done to have a 
just ground and foundation.” 

The offending lady herself was removed to Sion House, 
where she was confined to three rooms, and, with Lady 
Rochfort, waited for the judgment of parliament upon 
her. Derham and Culpeper were left to the ordinary 
course of justice. On the 1st of December they were tried 
in the Guildhall before a special commission. They pleaded 
guilty; and twelve days after they were hanged at Tyburn. 
In the world the king had many enemies, who of course 
made use of the opportunity of scandal; but Francis, 
although on doubtful terms with England, sent a warm 
and generous message. ‘He was sorry,’ he said, ‘to hear 
of the displeasure and trouble which had been caused by 
the lewd and naughty demeanour of the queen;’ ‘albeit, 
knowing his good brother to be a prince of prudence, 
virtue, and honour, he did require him to receive and 


* Friends of the qneen had attempted to discover that she had 
been ‘precontracted with Derham,’ in which case she, like Anne 
Boleyn, would never have been lawfully married to the king, and 
might thus escape conviction for high treason. The king would not 
hear of the excuse, or allow it to be mentioned. Cranmer was di- 
rected to assemble the ladies and gentlemen of the royal household 
and tell them what had happened, ‘foreseeing always,’ the council 
wrote to him, ‘that you make not mention of any precontract; but, 
omitting that, to set forth such matters as might engrieve and con- 
found the misdemeanour, and, as truth doth indeed truly bear, declare 
and set forth the King’s Majesty’s goodness most unworthy to be 
troubled with any such mischance.’ — The Council to Cranmer: State 
Paper a, vol. i. p. 693. 

Fkoudk. IV. 
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shift off the said displeasures wisely, temperately, and like 
himself, not reputing his honour to rest in the lightness 
of a woman, but to thank God of all, comforting himself 
in God’s goodness .’ 1 

In England the feeling seems to have heen unmixed 
compassion for Henry; and the meeting of parliament 
made an opportunity for the country to offer him some 
compensation, by acknowledging in an emphatic manner^ 
their sense of his services, and showing him the affection 
with which his subjects regarded him. The scene at the 
opening of the session was a very remarkable one, almost 
equally remarkable, whether we are to regard the emotion 
which was displayed as an exhibition of genuine feeling, 
or as affected sycophancy. When the commons had an- 
swered to their names, and the lords were in their places, 
the king passed up the middle of the great chamber, and 
took his seat upon the throne. The chancellor then rose 
and spoke for an hour; and the clerks of the house, having 
been unable to take down his words, an epitome was sup- 
plied for insertion in the Journals. 

‘King David,’ Lord Audeley said, ‘when called to reign 
over Israel, sought not of the Lord either honour or riches ; 
but he prayed, as it is written in the Psalms, that God 
would grant him understanding, that he might keep his 
law. He asked for wisdom as the thing most necessary 
both for princes and people. In like manner, from the 
time when he came first to the throne of that country, 
his most sacred Dgajesty had sought of the Lord the same 
two things, uafierstanding and wisdom.’ As the king’s 
name was mentioned, every peer rose from his seat and 
bowed . 2 The chancellor went on with a sketch of the 

* State Papers, vol. i. p. 718. Sir William Paget’® account of a con- 
versation with the Queen of Navarre shows how necessary it was for 
Henry to have no concealment. ‘After she had used a long discourse,’ 
he said, ‘of sundry matters, she eutered on purpose of the queen. 
And when I had made a declaration to her of the whole matter, so 
far forth as I knew of it, she said, with solemn addition in many 
words, how well she was affected towards your Majesty; that she was 
very sorry, as she knew the king her brother was, that your Majesty 
should be thus disquieted, and was nevertheless glad that she knew 
the truth of the matter at length, to the intent she might declare the 
same when time and place roquirod; ‘for,’ said she, ‘there hath been 
(and named the constable), and yet be (and named the cardinal, and 
the chancellor, who guped to be a cardinal) in this court that be the 
gladdest of men in the world to deprave the King’s Majesty’s your 
master’s doings; and to tell you,’ quoth she, 4 franoheraent, the king 
my brother hath been too much abused with them, and so,’ quoth she, 

‘1 have told him not long ago.”— Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. vol. 
viii. p. 636. 

* ‘In progressu orationis]qnoties moutio obvenerat regies Majest&tis, 
id quod sib pc accidit, illico ad nnum omnes humi tantum non prosterne- 
bant quasi agnoscentes vera esse omnia quae diceret orator in laudem 
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reign to illustrate in how large measure these gifts had 
been bestowed upon him. lie described the wars with 
which it had opened; the thirty years of' quiet which 
had been enjoyed by England while Europe elsewhere was 
wasted with war; the victory over the Goliath at Rome,, 
whom Henry, like David, had smitten down with a 
sling and a stone- with the sling of his councillors and 
the stone of the Word of God. He touched upon the 
Northern insurrection, which had threatened to become so 
dangerous, but had been composed almost without blood- 
shed. He pointed to the reduction of Ireland from a 
state of anarchy, and to the defences of the country, which 
was now secured from invasion. Much had been done, 
he said, but much remained to be done ; and on them 
and on their assistance the king relied. New opinions in 
matters of religion were continually rising: it would be 
their duty to determine how much that was new should be 
received and adopted; how much that was effete should be 
laid aside. Justice, again, was ill administered. There were 
good laws ; but good laws, if ill observed, were worse than 
none; and the measure was not even between the rich 
and the poor. Men in authority abused their powers; 
farms continued to be engrossed ; the price of provisions 
was raised by artificial monopolies; the weak were op- 
pressed, and were driven from their holdings: these were 
points which required attention and speedy remedy. Yet, 
when all was said — when England as it was was compared 
with England as it had been- no king had yet reigned 
over her to whom she owed so large a debt of gratitude 
as to his present Majesty. 1 

The lords and commons, as the chancellor concluded, 
again rose and bowed to the ground, ‘as if acknowledging 
the truth of his words, and giving thanks to Almighty 
God, who had allowed so great a prince so long to re- 
main among them.’ The king descended from the throne, 
and left the house. Although no allusion had been made 
to the queen, her behaviour was the first subject which 
came under discussion. In the first days of the session 
a bill of attainder was brought in against Catherine 
Howard and Lady Rochfort, and read a first time on the 
21st of January. On the 28th, when in the common 
course of business it would have been proceeded with, 

principis simulque Deo optirao Maximo gratias agentes qui tali reg© 
hoc regniim tarn diu sustinuerit ; communibus denique votie ob- 
secration ut pro eju* misericordiit erga ilium Hempublicani 

in longfflvam tetatem tulem principein producerc dignaretur.’ Lords 
Journals , vol. i. p. 164. 

1 Ibid. 33 Henry VIII. 

6 * 
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the chancellor stopped its progress, and said that, in con- 
sideration of the rank of the queen, and that no pretences 
might he hereafter raised of precipitate or unfair dealing, 
precautions greater than usual must be observed. The 
. facts had been proved ; but it was possible that something 
might be urged in extenuation of the crime, or at least 
in mitigation of punishment. The laws were just: the 
king was anxious, if possible, to show mercy. It would 
be well if the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and Lord Southampton should visit her in pri- 
vate to hear if she could say anything to improve her 
case; or at all events to bring back a statement of some 
kind, no matter what, provided it was true . 1 

It is clear, from what subsequently passed, that the 
chancellor was acting under directions from the king; and 
that the object was, if possible, to prevent the completion 
of the attainder, and escape another execution. The peers 
at first acquiesced cordially; but as they had been re- 
sponsible for the marriage, so especially they resented 
its consequences ; the Privy Council held a meeting on 
Sunday: on Monday a resolution was passed in the upper 
house to wait upon the king with a request, or rather 
with a demand , 2 that the prosecution should be left to 
themselves and the commons. They would implore his 
Highness to consider, with his general good sense, the 
liability of all men to misfortune, to remember the im- 
portance of his life to the realm, and not permit bis dis- 
tress to prey upon his health. Finally, should the bill be 
passed after hearing the queen’s defence, they would de- 
sire him to spare himself the trouble of appearing in 
person to listen to the recitation of it; and to convey his 
assent by letters patent under the great seal . 3 

The commons, meanwhile, had petitioned for permis- 
sion to discuss freely the history of the adultery, and 
from time to time to have access to his Majesty’s person, 
to submit their opinions to him . 4 The king had acqui- 
esced ; hut he had requested, in turn, that he might not be 
molested by visits from the whole house; they must con- 
tent themselves with communicating with him through a 
deputation. When the peers carried their address to the 

* Lord a Journals, vol. i- p- 171. 

* ‘ Qmedam alia minima contemnenda eorum animis occurrerunt re- 
tire itidem majestati exponenda nut potiuB a suA Mujestate omnino 
fiagitanda.’ — Ibid. 

* 4 Ne novu tam flebilia hiatorice ot nefandi eceleria coinmemoratio 
si coram fiat jam bene sopitum dolorem renovet in aniino Principis.’ — 
Ibid. 

4 Ibid. p. 167. 
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palace, therefore, the commons who were acting in con- 
cert, sent with them a number of members to endorse 
the supplication. The two parties were admitted sepa- 
rately. The king thanked them for their anxiety, and 
consented to what they proposed ; but before they re- 
turned, he called them together into his presence, and 
took the opportunity of suggesting that they were as- 
sembled neither for their own purposes nor for his, but 
for the interests of the commonwealth. They must re- 
member that they were the representatives of the people: 
he desired that they would be more regular in their at- 
tendance, more diligent in discussing the measures which 
might be laid before them; and that in matters of diffi- 
culty the two houses should hold more frequent con- 
ferences. 1 2 He was anxious, perhaps, to forget his mis- 
fortune in the business of the state. The houses deter- 
mined that the issue of it should not long remain in 
uncertainty. They could now dispose of the queen in 
their own way. The attainder bill was read a second 
and third time on the 7 th and 8th of February. On the 
Xlth the commons were invited to the upper house. The 
Duke of Suffolk in the name of the committee who had 
waited upon Catherine, declared that she had confessed 
the crime which she had committed against God, the 
king, and the English nation; that she implored God’s 
forgiveness, and only entreated that her faults might not 
be imputed to her family. Lord Southampton added a 
few words, which are not preserved ; the bill was declared 
to be passed, and the king’s signature was produced and 
attached. - 

Four days later the following letter was written by a 
gentleman in London to his brother at Calais. 

‘According to my w’riting on Sunday last, 1 saw the 
queen and Lady Rochfort suffer within the Tower the day 


1 ‘Quos omnes si rnul pr&senteg sua Majestas gravissime admonuit, 
ut maxima sit cura de bonis condendis lcgibus, de justA legum obser- 
vatione ut nemo arbitretur suam rein agi solam in parliamento aut sui 
commodi gratiA se illuc vocari; sed reipublic® negotium agi et 
unumquemque patronum prostare debere absentis multitudinis. Qua- 
propter oportet magnates et communes, unanimes esse, scepius con- 
venire et colloqui de prsBsentibus negotiis, de propositis statutis seu 
Billis ut vocant ; alioqui futurum id quod antehac usu venisse ssepe- 
numeru sua Majestas audivit et segre tulit, ut alii aliorum Bilias reji- 
cerent tanquam inutiles omnino et incommodas reipublic® ob hoc so- 
lum quia rationes et fundamenta hujusmodi Billarum neque per se 
ndrunt, neque hi qui rejiciunt dignentur sermon e 8 commiscero cum 
alterft parte ut omnes omnium rationes et sensus perspiciant quo fieri 
posset ut mult® bona; bill® lcgiB vigorem obtinereut, qu® nunc frustra 
proponuntur.’ — Lord * Journals, vol. i. p. 172. 

2 Ibid. p. 176. 
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following ; whose souls 1 doubt not be with God, for they 
made the most godly and Christian end that ever was 
heard tell of, 1 think, since the world’s creation, uttering 
their lively faith in the blood of Christ only; and with 
goodly words and stedfast countenances they desired all 
Christian people to take regard unto their worthy and 
just punishment with death for their offences against God 
heinously from their youth upwards in breaking all his 
commandments, and against the king’s royal Majesty very 
dangerously; wherefore, they being justly condemned, as 
they said, by the laws of the realm and parliament to die, 
required the people to take example at them for amend- 
ment of their ungodly lives, and gladly to obey the king 
in all things, for whose preservation they did heartily 
pray, and willed all people so to do, commending their 
souls to God, and earnestly calling for mercy upon Him, 
whom I beseech to give us grace, with such faith, hope, 
and charity, at our departing out of this miserable world, 
to come to the fruition of his Godhead in joy ever- 
lasting.’ 1 

Thus was the symmetry complete. The king, professing 
to be acting upon principle alone, had divorced a Catholic 
princess to make way for a friend of the Reformation. 
The sense of duty had been real, but it had been tainted 
with private inclination; and he had been rewarded with 
dishonour. The Protestants had supported him, because 
they saw a triumph for their party in a breach for any 
cause with the Papacy; and they were disgraced in the 
shameful catastrophe with which the marriage which they 
had encouraged had closed. The tide had turned. It 
was now a Protestant princess who had been divorced; 
and her place had been taken by a representative of a 
party who, if not Romanists, yet rivalled them in hatred 
of the Reformers. Again there had been something of 
justice in the king’s motives. Again there had been some- 
thing which was unsound. Again a great religious faction 
had endeavoured to serve their cause by paltering with 
equity ; and again the same ignominy overtook both prince 
and party. Of the work which was done in both move- 
ments the good remained, the corrupt perished. The 
high purposes of Providence were not permitted to be 
disfigured with impunity by the intermixture of worldly 
intrigues; and a signal and tremendous retaliation, per- 
haps greater than the measure of the offence, followed 

1 Otwell Johnson to hie brother John Johnson: Et,LI8, first series, 
vol. ii. p. 128. 
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on the rashness which dared to serve Heaven with im- 
pure instruments. 

But the retribution was now over. Once more the 
king ventured into marriage. Catherine, widow of Lord 
Latimer, his last choice, was selected not in the interest 
of politics or religion, but by his own personal judgment; 
and this time he found the peace which he desired. The 
number of his children, indeed, had been completed; 
neither son nor daughter was to increase further the fa- 
mily of the Tudors. The last of the race had been already 
long in the world. But he had chosen at least an honour- 
able and prudent companion; and this forlorn chapter of 
Henry’s life may be considered as closed. We turn gladly 
its last page, and pass to the outward business of life, 
where nature had better qualified him to play his part 
successfully. 

In spite of his exhortation to the houses, and the hints 
in the speech at the opening, the remainder of the ses- 
sion was not distinguished by any very serious measures. 
An act against witchcraft is noticeable, as illustrating the 
intellectual condition of the time. 

By the 8th of the 33rd of Henry VHI. it was enacted 
that ‘ whereas divers and sundry persons unlawfully have 
devised and practised invocations and conjurations of 
spirits, pretending by such means to understand and get 
knowledge for their own lucre, in what places treasures 
of gold or silver should or might be found or had in the 
earth or other secret places; and also have used and oc- 
cupied witchcrafts, enchantments, and sorceries, to the 
destruction of their neighbour’s persons and goods; and 
for the execution of the said false devices and practices 
have made or caused to be made divers images and pic- 
tures of men, women, children, angels or devils, beasts or 
fowls; and also have made crowns, sceptres, swords, rings, 
glasses, and other things, and giving faith and credit to 
such fantastical practices, have digged up and pulled down 
an infinite number of crosses within this realm, and taken 
upon them to declare and tell where tilings lost or stolen 
should be become; which things cannot be used and exer- 
cised, but to the great offence of God’s law, hurt and 
damage of the king’s subjects, and loss of the souls of 
such offenders, to the great dishonour of God, infamy and 
disquietness of the realm: for reformation thereof, if any 
person or persons use, practise, or exercise any invo- 
cation or conjuration of spirits, witchcrafts, or sorceries, 
to the intent to get or find money or treasure, or to waste, 
consume, or destroy any person in his body, members, or 
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goods, or to provoke any person to unlawful love; or by- 
occasion or colour of such things, or any of them, or for 
despite of Christ, or for lucre or money, dig up or pull 
down any cross or crosses, or by such invocations take 
upon them to declare where goods stolen should become, 
every such offence shall be considered felony; and every 
such offender shall suffer death as a felon, without benefit 
of clergy.’ 1 


1 M Henry VIII. cap. 8. Much of the monastic plate was buried 
or concealed in the ruins of the religious houses at the time of the 
dissolution, and as the conjurers and treasure finders were often 
monks, we may believe that their arts were not always ineffectual. 
But the ensuiug singular confession shows into what high quarters 
the superstitions detailed in the statute had spread. It is taken from 
an MS. in the Rolls House, Miscellaneous, second series, p. 64, and was 
addressed by a Benedictine monk to Wolsey. 

‘And where your most noble Grace here of late was informed of 
certain things by the Duke’s Grace of Norfolk as touching your Grace 
and him, I faithfully ascertain your noble Grace, as I shall answer 
to God and avoid your lordship’s high displeasure, that the truth 
thereof is as hereafter followeth : that is to say, one Wright, servant 
to the said duke, at a certain season shewed me that the Duke’s Grace 
his master was sore vexed with a spirit by the enchantment of your 
Grace. To the which I made answer that lus communication might 
be left, for it was too high a matter to meddle withal. Whereupon 
the said Wright went unto the Duke’s Grace, and shewed him things 
to me unknown; upon the which information of W right the Duke’s 
Grace caused me to be sent for; and at such time as I was before 
his Grace I required his Grace to shew me what his pleasure was; 
and he said I knew well myself; and I answered, ‘Nay.’ Then he de- 
manded Wright, whether he had shewed me anything or nay; and he 
answered, he durst not, for because his Grace gave so strait com- 
mandment to the contrary. And so then was I directed to the said 
Wright unto the next day, that he should shew me the intention of 
the Duke’s Grace; and so when we were departed from the Duke’s 
Grace, the said Wright said unto me in this wise, ; Sir William, ye be 
well advised that I shewed you a while ago that I heard say my 
Lord’s Grace here was sore vexed with a spirit by the enchantment 
of the Lord Legate’s Grace; and so it is that I have enforined the 
Duke’s Grace of the same, and also have borne him in hand that you, 
by reason of the cunning that you have, had and would do him much 
good therein. Wherefore my council and arede shall be this: the 
Duke’s Grace favoureth you well, and now the time is come that you 
may exalt yourself, and greatly further your brother and me also. 
Wherefore you must needs feign something as you cau do right well, 
that you have done his Grace good in the avoiding of the same spirit.’ 
And then came my brother unto me, at the request of the said Wright, 
which in like wise instanced me to the same. And then I made answer 
to them that I never knew no such thing, nor could not tell what 
answer I should make; and then they besought me to feign and say 
something what I thought best. And so I, sore blinded with covetise, 
thinking to have promotion and favour of the said duke, said and 
feigned unto him at such time as he sent for me again aud gave me 
thanks, that I had forged an image of wax to his similitude, and the 
same sanctified; but whether it did him any good for his sickness or 
nay, I could not telL Whereupon the said duke desired that I should 
go about to know whether the Lord Cardinal’s Grace had a spirit, aud 
I shewed him that I could not skill thereof. And then he asked 
whether I ever heard that your Grace had any spirit or nay. And I 
said, I never knew no such thing, but I beard it spokeu that Oberyon 
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Another statute throws additional light on the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the sanctuaries. When the number 
was restricted, Manchester, which even then was celebrated 
for its woollen cloths and linen fabrics, was one of the 
favoured places which retained its privilege, and had, in 
consequence, been converted into a paradise of thieves. 
Goods were stolen, country houses were broken open, 
trade was destroyed. The Irish flax growers, who had 
been in the habit of supplying the raw' material upon 
credit, would furnish it no longer from the losses which 
they had sustained, and the inhabitants, half ruined, im- 
plored the legislature to relieve them from their undesir- 
able distinction. The request was granted, but the ob- 
stinacy of the superstition made the relief of Manchester 
possible only at the expense of Chester, to which the 
sanctuary men were transferred. Even with such an evi- 
dence before the world of the working of the system, it 
was not yet within the power of parliament to abolish it 
for ever . 1 

But the most important event which distinguished 
the concluding weeks of the session was a question of 
privilege. 

George Ferrars, lately elected member for Plymouth, 
had become a security for a debt owing by a Mr. Weldon 
of Salisbury to a man named White. Weldon failing to 
produce the money at the time appointed, White brought 
an action against Ferrars, and, obtaining a judgment, 
demanded his arrest. The immunities of members of par- 
liament were insisted on by themselves, but as yet were 
imperfectly acknowledged by the municipal authorities. 
The Plymouth burgess was taken by the officers of the 
city of London, and imprisoned in the Compter. Sir 
Thomas Moyle, the speaker, laid the matter before the 
House of Commons; the house, indignant and unanimous, 
sent the sergeant-at-arms into the City to require the im- 


would not speak at such time as lie was raised by the parBon of 
Lesingham, Sir John Leister, and others, because he was enchanted 
to the Lord Cardinal’s Grace. The which duke then said that, if I 
would take pains therein, he would appoint me to a cunning man 
named Doctor Wilson. And so the said Doctor Wilson was sent for. 
And when the Duke’s Grace and he were together, they came and 
examined me; and when I had knowledged to them all the premises, 
then the Duke’s Grace commanded me that 1 should write all things; 
and so I did. And that done, he commended me to your noble Grace ; 
without that ever I heard of any such thing concerning the Duke’B 
Grace but only of the said W'right; and without that ever I made or 
can skill of any such causes; Wherefore, considering the great folly 
which hath rested in me, I humbly beseech your good Grace to be 
good aud gracious lord unto me, and to take me to your mercy.’ 

1 33 Henry VIII. cap. U. 
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mediate release of the prisoner. But within the liberties 
of the city of London it was declared loudly that no 
extraneous officials had right or jurisdiction. The clerk 
of the Compter refused to receive the order. High words 
were exchanged; and words were followed quickly by 
blows. The officers of the prison attempted to expel the 
sergeant. The sergeant defended himself with the mace ; 
and in the scuffle the ‘crown’ was struck away. Hearing 
of the disturbance, the sheriff's hastened to the scene, 
with the City constables; but their sympathies were na- 
turally municipal. The guard of the House were driven 
off the field, and the sergeant-at-arms returned to West- 
minster to communicate his failure. 

The commons were in full session, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of their officers. On learning what had passed, 
they repaired in a body to the House of Lords, to lay 
their complaint before the judges. It was a case of con- 
tempt, and ‘a very great one.’ The judges decided, with- 
out hesitation, that the arrest was illegal; and although 
the chancellor proposed to soften the difficulty by grant- 
ing a writ for the person of Ferrars, the commons would 
not hear of a compromise. They would have him out by 
their own authority — ‘by show of the mace;’ and the law, 
it was admitted, would bear them out; they might inflict, 
at their discretion, whatever punishment they pleased on 
the municipals of the City. The sergeant-at-arms was sent 
again to the prison; and this time the sheriffs, who were 
alarmed at what they had done, gave way. Ferrars was 
set at liberty; and the sheriffs themselves were ordered 
to appear at eight o’clock the following morning at the 
bar of the House of Commons, bringing with them the 
clerk of the Compter and his servants, with the creditor 
at whose suit the arrest had been made. 

The City was afraid to resist. The offending parties 
appeared at the hour prescribed, and the speaker charged 
them with a misdemeanour, and required them to answer 
for their behaviour on the spot, without the assistance of 
counsel. The recorder, Sir Roger Cholmondley, interposed, 
but was ordered to be silent; and finally, the sheriffs and 
the creditor White were sent to the Tower, the clerk of 
the prison to a place expressively called ‘Little Ease,’ 
and five of the constables who had taken part in the 
attack upon the sergeant, to Newgate. For three days 
they were left to consider themselves, and were then, ‘at 
the humble entreaty of the mayor,’ set at liberty. 

Meantime, the question was raised in the house of the 
original debt. The commons were contented with assert- 
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ing their privileges, and did not desire to press them 
into injustice; and the person of Ferrars having been once 
taken in execution, and released by parliament, he was 
not any more legally answerable, and the creditor was 
without remedy, either against him or against his prin- 
cipal, Weldon. This intricate point was discussed for nine 
or ten days ; at the end of which it was decided that the 
claim should be revived by act of parliament against the 
original debtor. A further proposal, that Ferrars, after 
the dissolution, might again be held to his security, was 
negatived by a majority of fourteen. 

So far the commons had acted on their own authority; 
and the Long Parliament, in the zenith of its glory, could 
not have been more absolute or peremptory. The king 
must have been aware of the transaction, for Ferrars was 
one of his household . 1 He had not interfered, however, 
and pretended to no jurisdiction in a question which was 
purely parliamentary. Now that the field was won, a 
formal communication was made by the lower house of 
their conduct, and the king expressed his emphatic ap- 
probation of every step which they had taken. The cre- 
ditor, he said, had been properly punished for his pre- 
sumption. It was not necessary, nevertheless, that he 
should lose his debt; and he commended the equity of 
the resolution which enabled him to recover it. On the 
general point of immunity from arrest, and of the position 
of the House of Commons under the constitution, he added 
these remarkable words: — 

‘I understand that you, not only for your own per- 
sons, but also for your necessary servants, even to your 
cooks and housekeepers, enjoy the said privilege; inso- 
much as my Lord Chancellor here present hath informed 
us that he, being speaker of the parliament, the cook of 
the Temple was arrested in London, and in execution upon 
a statute of the staple ; aiul for so much as the said cook 
during all the parliament served the speaker in that office, 
he was taken out of execution by privilege of parliament. 
And further, we be informed by our judges that we at 
no time stand so highly in our estate royal as in the time 
of the parliament, wherein we as head and you as mem- 
bers are conjoined and knit together in one body politic, 
so as whatsoever offence or injury during that time is 
offered to the meanest member of the house, is to be 
judged as done against our person and the whole court 
of parliament; which prerogative of the court is so 

1 Act i of the Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 332. 
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great, as all acts and processes coming out of any inferior 
courts must for the time cease, and give place to the 
highest.’ 1 

The despotism of Henry was splendidly veiled when 
he could applaud so resolved an assertion of the liberties 
of the House of Commons, and could acknowledge that 
any portion of his own power was dependent on their pre- 
sence and their aid. 

From domestic incidents, intricate in themselves, and 
more intricate from the imperfect light in which we see 
them, the story now turns to a series of events brought 
complete before the eye in a steady stream of information, 
where the last years of this perplexed and stormy reign 
will appear in fairer colours. England at home, and 
viewed from the inner side, was full of passion, confusion, 
and uncertainty ; the Church anchorage no longer tenable 
in the change of wind, and the new anchorage in the 
Bible as yet partially discovered and imperfectly sounded. 
But she reserved her weakness for her own eyes. The 
inhabitants of but a part of a small island provoked the 
envy of the world by their wealth, and the jealousy of the 
world by their freedom from the scourge of war, which, 
lacerating all other nations, left them alone unscathed. 
Torn as they were by dissensions, they appeared an easy 
and a tempting prey; but when the cloud gathered to 
overwhelm them, it displayed, on its rising, not a pro- 
strate victim appealing for mercy, but a proud and power- 
ful people asserting over sea and land their lordly pre- 
eminence, and, in the bitter words of Pole, ‘shaking tlieir 
drawn swords in the face of all opponents.’ 

It was not from traditionary policy, or the indulgence 
of petulant humour, that the government of Paris were 
so eager to prevent a union between Henry and James 
of Scotland. Francis, disappointed once more of Milan, 
was determined upon war, and , weary of the change of 

P artners among the European powers, so often tried, so 
arren of results, had resolved at last upon introducing a 
fresh player upou the stage. The King of England would 
encourage his ambition only on condition of his parting 
from the Papacy. But fleets might issue from the Dar- 
danelles which would sweep the Spanish galleys from the 
Mediterranean; and Barbarossa would be contented with 
the sport of the game and the pleasure of the spoil. 
Hundreds of thousands of the Moslem would pour them- 

* The authority throughout for this story is Hollinshed, who pro- 
fesses to have taken pains to learn the exact details. 
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selves into Hungary, desiring nothing but to gratify their 
hatred of Christianity, and to plant the crescent on the 
towers of Vienna. To the Jiln ami de FEgli.se it was 
nothing that Germany should be wasted by barbarians, if 
Northern Italy could be secured 'as a province of France. 
To the Father of Christendom, irritated by the languid 
zeal of the Emperor, a Turkish conquest appeared a 
slighter evil than the success of heresy. Three times 
Charles had disappointed his darling project upon Eng- 
land. He had allowed the Pilgrims of Grace to recant 
their oath or die on the scaffold; the Marquis of Exeter 
had perished in a vain dependence upon him; the Con- 
ference of Paris had passed away and borne no fruit; and 
now, under his eyes und with his sanction, the Diet of 
Ratisbon had closed with the virtual triumph of the Pro- 
testants. The edicts of persecution were suspended. Hopes 
had been held out in spite of the entreaties of Cardinal 
Contarini, that if the general council, so often talked of, 
was delayed longer, the disputes in Germany might be 
settled by the Germans themselves . 1 Though he still la- 
boured at intervals in the old work of reconciliation, each 
day he saw his hopes of success grow less; and if com- 
pelled to choose between the two, Francis, even en- 
cumbered with a dubious alliance, now promised better in 
the eyes of the passionate Paul than the Emperor. 

Yet, again, if Francis took the field, with the Turk for 
his right arm, and countenanced in so audacious an in- 
novation by the Papacy, the Emperor would be thrown 
upon England. England, in its present humour, would 
meet him half way, and the pension and the frontier 
quarrels might then lead to a collision. It was necessary 
to be prepared for so dangerous a possibility, and there- 
fore, at all hazards, the friends of France must continue 
to be strengthened at Edinburgh, and James must be 
prevented from falling under his uncle’s influence. Beton 
had succeeded in preventing the York meeting. He crossed 
in September to the Continent, to consult with the French 
ministers, and afterwards with the Pope , 2 and the King 
of Scotland was left during his absence under the tutelage 
of Mary of Guise. Once more, in the cardinal’s absence, 
Kirkaldy made an effort to recover the ascendeucy, and 
in the winter the interview was for a last time suggested . 3 
‘But the clergy of Scotland,’ says Knox, ‘promised the 
king mountains of gold, as Satan their father did to Christ 


• Slridan, rol. ii. pp. 140, 141. 
'* State Paper*, vol. viii. p. H09. 
3 Ibid. vol. v. pp. 195-202. 
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summer. The season was late. It was not till October 
that Charles was able to sail ; but he gathered confidence 
from his success six years before in a similar expedition ; 
and if the attempt was imprudent, it was also necessary. 
The force which had been collected seemed adequate to 
overbear all anticipated opposition. A hundred and fifty 
armed vessels, with as many transports, carried an army 
of twenty thousand infantry and two thousand horse. 

A landing was effected, not without difficulty, at some 
distance from the town. The troops were on shore, the 
stores were still in the transports, when, on the second 
night after their arrival, a hurricane arose so desperately 
violent, that before morning the wrecks of half the fleet 
were strewed along the beach, and the Arabs were mur- 
dering the crews. The remainder had cut their cables 
and escaped destruction, but were driven into an an- 
chorage three days’ march from the unprovided army. 
Charles had no alternative but to follow them. In a hos- 
tile country, without food, and surrounded by swarms of 
light-armed Moorish cavalry, who made foraging parties 
impossible, and ran their lances through every weary 
loiterer who dropped behind the ranks, he secured the 
retreat of a fraction of his followers, and in December he 
was again in Spain, crippled by the expense of the fruitless 
effort, and weakened even more by the moral effects of his 
misfortune. 

Francis, on the receipt of the happy intelligence, was 
more than ever satisfied that he might venture on the 
plunge, and dare the world’s opinion to make allies of so 
fortunate auxiliaries. In spite of De Guasto, he had estab- 
lished safe communication with Constantinople. In the 
beginning of January Sir William Paget wrote from Paris 
that he was raising money and hastening his preparations 
for war ; 1 and on the 24th of the same month there came 
intelligence of an event in the Adriatic significant of an 
immediate explosion. ‘It may like your Majesty,’ Paget 
again informed the king, ‘to understand that in Friola, 
a province of Italy, not far from Venice, there is a haven 
town called Maran, 2 which standeth in the heart of the 
province, and is an entry into all places in Italy, and a 

1 4 They look immediately here for war, and (as I am informed of 
a credible person) it shall be begun suddenly and in sundry places, in 
Flanders, in Navarre, and Italy, which, the French king saith, he 
counteth his own, and to have the Bishop of Home at least neuter. 
He amaBseth great sums of money. All armourers and furbishers work 
day and night. The appearance of war is great.’ — Paget to Henry VIII.: 
State Papers, vol. viii. p. 648. 

2 Marano near Trieste. 
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way also into Almayn. The town is impregnable but by 
treason. In the haven may Hoat three or four hundred 
galleys. Which town was some time the Venetians’, and 
since by practice hath come to the Emperor’s hands, who, 
after he had brought it to such a force and strength, gave 
it to his brother King Ferdinand. The French king hath 
a servant in Friola, a gentleman of the best house in 
that country, called Signor Germanico, who, with another 
captain called Turchetto, the 12th day of this present 
month, having intelligence with some of the same town, 
came into the haven with certain vessels charged with 
wood and coals above, and having underneath three 
hundred men bestowed. The next day after, at twelve 
o’clock at noon, by means of them in the town, they en- 
tered the castle, and killed the captain and eighteen sol- 
diers which were within with him, and by-and-by the town 
yielded unto them; wherein they have abatred King Fer- 
dinand’s arjns, and set up the French king’s arms, dis- 
playing banners with white crosses, and have sent hither 
to the French king one called Spagnoletto, with letters 
signifying unto him that the town is at his commandment. 
This Spagnoletto arrived here upon Saturday at night; 
and upon Sunday, after dinner, the French king sent for 
the Emperor’s ambassador, for the ambassador of Venice, 
and the Bishop of Route's ambassador, and, calling them 
together, said he had received letters from Turchetto 
signifying this enterprise, and that they within the town 
were contented to surrender the town unto him; so he 
would certify them of his coutentatiou therein before a 
certain day, and that otherwise they would surrender the 
town to the Grand Signor. And then the French king 
excused himself, protesting it was done without his know- 
ledge, and that he was sorry therefore. Nevertheless, the 
case standing thus, he desired their advice, whether he 
should take it or no, or else suffer them to give it to the 
Grand Signor. The ambassadors of Venice and Home said 
it were better that his Highness took it. The Emperor’s 
ambassador answered that he should do well first to hang 
him that brought the letter, and then to do what he could 
to hang them that took the town like thieves, and to cause 
the same to be restored to the right owners. Tout beau, 
M. VAmbassadeur! quotes the king. I may not kill am- 
bassadors as your master doth; ana as for hanging them 
that be in the town, I should reguerdon them well for the 
service they intended to do me.’ 1 

1 Paget to Heury TUI.: Stale Papers, vol. viii. p. 655. 
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Francis solved the difficulty by sending five hundred 
men into Marano for a garrison. His hostile intentions 
were thus revealed beyond a doubt, and to appearance 
every advantage was on his side. The Emperor, in his 
present condition, would be little able to send help into 
Lombardy, if attacked simultaneously in Spain and the 
Low Countries. The Venetians were on the side of the 
French. On the 11th of March an Italian renegade, the 
Capitan Pollino, came from Constantinople to Paris, with 
presents, and with a message from Solyman, that when 
summer came he would enter Germany with two hundred 
thousand men, and a fleet of four hundred sail should 
pass the Dardanelles. 1 The messenger, on his way, passed 
through Venice, and the Imperial ambassador required 
the council, in his master’s name, to arrest him. But at 
the moment the pleasure of Francis was of more impor- 
tance to the Signory than the fear of the Emperor. 
Pollino walked insolently into the senate house. He called 
the ambassador a traitor in the face of the assembly, and 
passed on upon his way. Charles, so lately the dictator 
of Europe, would find himself attacked by a coalition 
which threatened to be irresistible, and unless Henry 
would assist him, he in his turn would be left without 
an ally. 

And to Henry he looked, without doubt, most anx- 
iously, as Henry looked to him. But the King of Eng- 
land was publicly excommunicated, banned, and cut off 
from the Church ; and Charles was, or wished to be, a 
pious Catholic. He might relinquish active enmity, he 
might cast on Cromwell the blame of the past, but he 
hesitated at a positive alliance which, possibly, might com- 
promise his orthodoxy, and necessarily would bring the 
Papal censures into contempt. He felt his way, as he had 
done before, to win back the erring sheep to the fold. 
He undertook to bring about a reconciliation without com- 
promising Henry’s consistency. He even promised that 
the Pope himself should sue for it. 3 This, however, being 
decisively and for ever impossible, the Emperor for the 
moment hung back; 3 and Henry, to whom the alliance of 

' Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. viii. p. 073. 

* 8o at least it was believed in Paris. * We know,’ quoth the Ad- 
miral de Bryon* ‘how the £mperor offereth your master to accord him 
with the Pope without breach of his honour, and that it shall be 
at the Pope’s suit.’ — Paget to Henry VIII. : Burket’s Collectanea , 
p. 508. 

1 4 Your master he will not join,’ the admiral said to Paget, ‘unless 
he will return again to the Pope, for so his nuntio told the chancellor 
(Poyet), and the chancellor told the Queen of Navarre, who fell out 
with him upon occasion of that conference. She told him he was ill 

Frotjdb. IV. 7 
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either of the rival powers was almost equally welcome, 
almost equally indifferent, whose only object was to take 
advantage of the shifting gales to navigate his own vessel 
securely, listened, so long as they were offered, to counter 
overtures from France. The French court was divided 
into two factions, one of them the Ultramontanists, the 
party of the Constable Montmorency, the Chancellor, and 
the Guises, hating England and the Reformation, inclined 
to the Pope, and opposed to the war with the Empire; 
the other the party of the Admiral de Bryon, the Queen 
of Navarre, and the Duchess d’Estampes, who were more 
than inclining to Protestantism, and would have had 
Francis follow the example of Henry, and declare the in- 
dependence of the Gallican Church. Francis alternately 
gave his ear to one set of advisers or the other, as suited 
his convenience, reserving his own opinions and playing 
upon theirs. He used the Catholics to keep England sep- 
arate from Scotland, to protect Romanist refugees, to 
shuffle over his debts, to ‘engrieve’ the petty differences 
at Calais; but the Catholics discouraged his designs on 
Milan, and therefore it was necessary to goad them for- 
ward with dread of a worse evil than a breach with 
Charles; and their liberal opponents were permitted to 
suggest to Henry a marriage between the Lady Mary and 
the Duke of Orleans. 

When a scheme bears no fruit we can but conjecture 
whether fruit was seriously expected from it: yet, the pro- 
posals for this marriage were laid out with a show of 
serious intentions; the conditions were discussed; the Eng- 
lish Privy Council applied to the king to learn whether 
the separation of France from the See of Rome was to 
be insisted upon ; 1 the Admiral of F ranee held out more 
than hopes that, although not to be demanded as a pre- 
liminary, it would follow as a consequence . 2 As before, 

enough before, but now, since he had gotten the mark of the beast, 
for so she called it because he was lately made a priest, he was worse 
and worse.’ — Paget to Henry VIII. : Burnet’s Collectanea, p. 508. 

1 ‘To know from his Highness whether his Highness’s commis- 
sioners shall press the ambassador to bind the king his master to re- 
linquish wholly the Bishop of Rome, or that he shall not meddle with 
the said Bishop in anything concerning the treaty of this marriage.*— 
Privy Council Memoranda: Rolls House MS. 

1 Paget saying to him that England never would return to the 
Pope — virtue and vice could not agree together— ‘CalJ you him vice?* 
the admiral replied, ‘He is the very devil; I trust once to see his 
confusion. Everything must have a beginning. I think ere it be long 
the king my master will convert all the abbeys of his realm into the 
possession of his lay gentlemen, and so forth by little and little, if 
you will join us, to overthrow him altogether. Why may we not have 
a patriarch here in France ?’ — Paget to Henry VIII.: Burnet’s Col- 
lectanea. 
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when the Spanish treaty was in contemplation, there was 
a provision that Mary’s illegitimacy should be corrected 
by act of parliament . 1 2 The only point remaining to be 
settled, it seemed, was the dowry, and here no great 
difficulty was anticipated. But the shadowy nature of the 
prospect disclosed itself when the French ambassador 
communicated the expectation of his government on the 
point of money. It was nothing more than a relin- 
quishment of the entire arrears which were owing to Eng- 
land, and a transfer of the two pensions as a marriage 
portion to the Duke of Orleans. 

Seeing that the sum so quietly asked for amounted to 
a million crowns, the pension to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand annually, and that the largest dowry for which there 
was a precedent as having been given on similar occasions 
was four hundred thousand crowns, the request was less 
than decent: nor did it receive a better complexion when, 
in defence of his exorbitancy, Francis undervalued his own 
security, and threw a doubt upon his liability to pay. 
When the English ambassador proposed, as a fairer sum, 
three hundred thousand crowns, the King of France, in 
profound astonishment, exclaimed that the Pope had offered 
him as much as that with his niece, ‘in ready money.’ J 
He began to raise questions on the debt itself, to imagine 
conditions in the treaty of the More which he pretended 
that Henry had not fulfilled. While he did not deny his 
obligations, he would not acknowledge them. ‘There were 
knots,’ he said, in the claims upon him. The King of 
England ought to have sent him assistance when the Em- 
peror invaded Provence. It would be better to prevent 
disputes by a clearance of the score. 

Meanwhile the Catholic party at Paris were not idle. 
They, too, desired to clear the score, but to clear it by 
a quarrel ; and, if war followed, they had no objection. 
French pirates were again robbing in the Channel. A 
sailor named De Valle had laid before the government a 
project for the occupation of Canada. He was supplied 
with ships and stores, and had been allowed to empty 

1 State Papers , vol. viii. p. 676, Ac. 

2 ‘See you not,’ Baid the king, ‘thia Pope, qui n’eat qu’un petit 
prfitre in comparison of the king ray brother, so audacieux as to send 
me word he was as well able to marry his niece with the house of 
France as Clement was; and if that I would join with him, he would 
give me 300,000 crowns in ready money; and the king my brother 
offereth me but as much, and that in such sort as he shall lay out 
never a penny for it. Whereunto I said your Majesty accounted the 
sum to be as ready money as the Bishop did his, for your Majesty 
thought the payment of it good.’ — Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. vol. ix. 
p. 29. 
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the prisons to provide colonists for his intended settle- 
ment. When he found himself in command of a fleet 
manned by these promising crews, he hung about the 
English coasts, pillaging every vessel that came in his 
way . 1 Part of the gang haunted the Isle of Wight; others 
seized Lundy Island and waylaid the Bristol traders. The 
party at Lundy were accounted for by the Clovelly fisher- 
men who, after sufficient experience of the character of 
the party, went off in their boats, burnt a pirate ship, 
and made some end or other of the crew . 2 But this just 
and necessary exercise of justice was seized upon as a 
fresh pretext for dispute. It was represented to Francis 
that his innocent subjects had been causelessly attacked 
and destroyed by the English . 3 The prospect of the 
marriage grew daily weaker; the probabilities of a rupture 
grew daily stronger; while the question of the debt had 
been complicated, as had been long feared, by the hint 
of repudiation. The pretext was idle. At the invasion 
of Provence Francis had professed himself satisfied, and 
even gratefully thankful, by a remission of the payment 
only during the continuance of the pressure upon him. 
His own letters were extant, emphatically committing him ; 
but the more trivial the excuse, the greater the difficulty 
of enduring the fault. 

The admiral and the Queen of Navarre would not yet 
relinquish their hopes; and it seemed, indeed, as if the 
object was not really to induce Henry to surrender his 
debt, but to consent to an alteration in the map of Eu- 
rope for the benefit of France. To the French proposal 
the king replied at once that it was ‘too unreasonable.’ 
If such a demand ‘had been made when the Emperor and 
the French king were so great that all the world thought 
them one,’ he would not have listened to it. The shuffling 

1 Paget to Henry VIII.: Slate Papers, vol. viii. p. 676. 

s The Privy Council to Paget: Ibid. vol. ix. p. 172. 

‘ The right had not been always on the English side. An ex- 
ploring vessel equipped from London for discoveries in North America, 
was delayed in Newfoundland, and almost starved there. When ut the 
extremity of famine, a French ship arrived ‘well furnished with victual, 
and such.’ says Hakluyt, ‘was the policy of the English that they be- 
came masters of the same, and changing ships and victualling them, 
they set sail to come into England.’ Hakluyt disguises behind an 
ambiguous phrase, an act of open piracy. In excuse it could only be 
urged that the English had beon reduced to devour more than one of 
their own crew. They returned safely, and ‘ certain months after,’ the 
Btory continues, those Frenchmen came into England and made com- 
plaint to King Henry. The king causing the matter to be examined, 
and finding the greut distress of his subjects, and tlio causes of the 
dealing so with the French, was so moved with pity, that he puuished 
not his subjects, but of his own purse made full a royal recompense 
unto the French.— Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 169, 170. 
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about the money he received so haughtily, that the French 
ambassador in London attempted an apology. 1 De Bryon 
entered with Paget more fully into details. The money 
question ought to be settled, he said; what would the 
King of England accept? or would he accept anything? 
Paget was not a man to commit himself, still less to 
commit his country ; but he hinted that the Calais boun- 
dary was a difficulty. If Ardes could be surrendered to 
England ; if the frontier could be extended so as to make 
the towns and garrisons independent of supplies from 
home; it would be something — he could not tell. Francis 
must be explicit. In that case he could perhaps give an 
answer. The admiral could not offer an extension of 
territory at the expense of France; but the boundary 
might be extended in another direction. ‘To speak 
frankly,’ he said, ‘will you enter the war with us against 
the Emperor, and be enemy to enemy, the king your 
master to set upon land in Flanders ten thousand Eng- 
lishmen, and we ten thousand Frenchmen, pay the wages 
of five thousand Almains, and we as many. Find two 
thousand horses and we three thousand; find a certain 
number of ships, and we as many. Of such lands as shall 
•be conquered, the pension first to be redoubled, and the 
rest divided equally. What a thing will it be to your 
master to have Gravelines, Dunkirk, Burburg, and all 
those quarters joining Calais!’ ‘M. Admiral,’ Paget replied, 
‘these matters be too great for my wits. 1 know no 
quarrel that my master hath against the Emperor.’ ‘God!’ 
cried the admiral, ‘why say ye so? Doth he not owe your 
master money? Hath he not broken the league with him 
in six hundred points? Did he not provoke us and the 
Pope also to join in taking of your realm from you in 
prey for disobedience? A pestilence take him, false dis- 
sembler, saving my duty to the majesty of a king. If he 
had you at such advantage as you may now have him, 
you should well know it at his hand.’ 2 

A partition of the Netherlands had been discussed too 
often to souud either strange or startling. Two years be- 
fore Henry had suggested it to Francis, and F'rancis had 
then betrayed the intention to the Emperor. But times 
were changed. Charles had given up his ambition of in- 
vading England; and the English government were at 
leisure to calculate which of the two powers was most 
likely to observe its engagements. From the good feeling 


1 The Privy Council to Paget: State Papers, vol. viii. p. 708. 

'* Paget to Henry VIII.: Burhet’s Collectanea , p. 505, Ac. 
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of neither had Henry much to expect. One prince had 
intended to dethrone him; the other now wished to cheat 
him out of his money. But the commerce between Flan- 
ders and England had survived the dissensions between 
their sovereigns, and the revenues of the Low Countries 
depended on the prosperity of their trade. As the sum- 
mer drew on Charles’s embarrassments were known to be 
increasing, and his scrupulousness must proportionately 
diminish. The admiral’s proposals sounded well; but ex- 
perience had proved that the Reforming faction at Paris 
were too weak to control permanently the direction of 
French policy, while if Charles was laid under obligations 
to England, and on the other side appeared an unnatural 
and monstrous combination between Francis, Paul, and 
Solyman, it was possible that the difficulties of Europe 
might be settled at last by Henry’s favourite project — a 
council under the auspices of himself and the Emperor, 
where England and Germany might be freely represented. 
On this side the balance seemed to incline; and the course 
which the different courts would pursue was anticipated 
by the instinct of popular judgment, before overt acts had 
declared it to the world. In the middle of May rumours 
were flying in Paris of a war with Englaud. In June the 
belief was general in Europe that the Emperor had pri- 
vately married the Princess Mary . 1 The debt to England, 
the impossibility of paying it, and the consequent reason- 
ableness of a quarrel, was in every Frenchman’s mouth . 2 
The Orleans marriage was no more alluded to. The anti- 
English party were in the ascendant, and gave the tone 
to public feeling. Cardinal Beton was again at the court, 
and in Beton’s presence the Archbishop of Paris affected 
to complain to Paget of the eagerness of the people. 

‘It were alms to whip them,’ he said. ‘But the devil 
cannot stop them but they will be in the midst of the 

1 ‘M. l’Ambassadeur,’ quoth the admiral to me, ‘to be frank with 
you, I hear strange news, and by such credible report as me thinketh 
it cannot but be true.’ ‘What is that,’ quoth I. 4 Marry,’ quoth he, 

‘ by private letters I am informed that the Emperor hath married your 
daughter.’ ‘And if so be,’ quoth I, ‘would you not have my master 
marry his daughter but to whom ye will, and as you willy’ ‘Oui-dfc,’ 
quoth he, ‘and it is already done.’ ‘I believe it not,’ quoth I. 4 Pur 
Saint. Johan, il est vrai, da pour tant,’ quoth he, ‘for I have letters 
thereof out of Flanders, out of Spain, from Lyons, and from Rome; 
and the king your master will make war with the Emperor, and will 
lend him money,’ Ac. — Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. 
p. 47. 

2 ‘I have noted in all my conference with these men, not only the 
fashion of ill debtors, that do neither intreat for respite nor yet be 
glad to hear of their debt, but also in a manner an unkind charging 
of your Majesty. Of their debts every man speaketh, and all the world 
knoweth they be not able to pay.’ — Ibid. 
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king’s council, and say we shall have war with the Em- 
peror, and the King of England will take the Emperor’s 
part; but if he do, we shall send thither the Scots, the 
Danes, and the Swedes, to eat up all the Englishmen in 
four days.’ 

‘ Englishmen,’ replied Paget, quietly, ‘ be not easy mor- 
sels to swallow; and their operation is such that, if any 
man take upon him to eat them, they will cause him with 
the sight thereof straight to burst.’ ‘The Scots know it 
well enough,’ he added, for the cardinal’s benefit; ‘and as 
for the Danes and Swedes, they be wise fellows, and know 
that they that come into England cannot depart thence 
without license and passport of the King’s Majesty .’ 1 This 
was but the play of wit upon the surface; but it indi- 
cated the direction of the current, and the substantial fact 
became every day more visible, that the French would 
neither pay the arrears of their debts nor continue the 
pension. They were confident of Scotland. The will of 
James was the will of David Beton, and if Henry ‘made 
any business with France, the Scottish king would straight 
molest him .’ 2 ‘As touching the pension,’ Paget wrote 
again in August to the king , 3 ‘they love not to hear of 
it, and that I note, not only now and heretofore, both by 
words and countenance in all my conferences, as well 
with the admiral as with the French king, and from the 
Cardinal Tournon’s mouth, by the report of his secretary, 
that the French king thought none other but that your 
Majesty would join with the Emperor against him, but 
also by the report of the ambassador of Ferrara, who said 
to me, discoursing with me of the world, that he would 
that the marriage between the Duke of Orleans and your 
Majesty’s daughter had gone forward ; and when I answered 
that so would I, but that the demand was too unreason- 
able, he answered, it had been as good to have quit the 
debt that way as never to have it paid. Why should it 
never be paid? quoth I. Marry, quoth he, for the French 
king saitli that you have broken league with him, and 
therefore he may with honour break league with you. I 
marvel he would say so, quoth I, for we have broken no 
league with him. I assure you, quoth he, whensoever you 
shall ask your pension earnestly, look to make a breach 
with them.’ 

By this time hostilities with the Empire had com- 
menced. Francis, to gain the advantage of the surprise, 

* State Papers, vol. ix. p. 7ft. 

2 Ibid. p. 106; communicated in cypher. 

* In cypher also; Ibid. p. 115. 
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had, as usual, struck the first blow, without observing 
trifling formalities and declaring war. M. de Vendosme 
entered the Low Countries in July. Monterey and Tourne- 
ham fell to him immediately, and he would have taken 
Dunkirk but for fear of the interference of the English. 
De Iiieulx, the Imperialist commander, was able only to 
act on the defensive ; and the Flemish troops who, as Sir 
John Wallop said, ‘were nothing worth,’ offered but a 
feeble opposition. The Piedmont army was reinforced to 
move upon Lombardy; French galleys were reported as 
having gone up to Constantinople to quicken the move- 
ments of Barbarossa; 1 and Francis prepared in person, 
with the flower of his troops, to cut his way into Spain. 
The Emperor ‘was in great agony and trouble of mind, 
being vexed in so many parts.’ Secret communications 
had been for some months in progress, with a view to a 
treaty with England. But, besides the broad fact of the 
excommunication, a difficulty had occurred when the con- 
ditions came under discussion, that the two sovereigns 
should declare themselves friends to friends and enemies 
to enemies. There were temporal enemies and there were 
spiritual enemies; and that the Pope, who was essentially 
both, might not escape inclusion, Henry had stipulated 
for the employment of the word ‘ spiritualis.’ 2 * Notwith- 
standing the goodwill on both sides, and the necessity on 
one, Charles was embarrassed with the dilemma, and 
shrank from it: but in the meantime the old treaties were 
still nominally in force, by which, in the event of invasion, 
England and the Empire were mutually bound to assist 
each other. As Francis had invaded the Netherlands 
without notice, England might reasonably dispense with 
forms, as the French king had done, and send a few thou- 
sand men to the assistance of De Rieulx; or, if more 
feasible, might efl'ect a diversion by seizing Monstreul. 5 
Both proposals were seriously considered. On the whole, 
however, it was thought better to proceed more regularly. 
Resentment was fast bringing Charles into a humour which 
would not halt at minor difficulties, especially as the Pope 

1 Moslem fanaticism appeared for once to have been of some use 
to Europe. ‘The Turk, it is affirmed, hath refused to imprest such 
money as he promised to the French king, alleging that his priests, 
whom he counselled upon the matter, hath concluded to be against 
their religion to loan money to Christian men. And to Polino, the 
ambassador, hath been declared that it were no use to send out any 
navy this present year, whereby the Frenchmen are deluded of the 
great expectation which they had.’ — Harvel to Henry VIII.: State Pa- 
per*, vol. ix. p. 154. 

2 Ibid. pp. 41, fiti, 214, and 355. 

* Ibid. pp. H0-9fi. 
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was declaring more and more obviously in favour of 
France; and a remarkable dispatch of Bonner, the' min- 
ister in residence at the Imperial court, 1 written on the 
9th of September, describes the state of feeling into which 
the Emperor had worked himself; while the hope which 
the perusal of Bonner’s letter excited in Henry, may be 
traced also in the side notes and pen marks which he left 
upon the paper. 

‘ The Emperor,’ wrote the bishop, ‘ sufl’ereth much, and 
says little touching the Bishop of Rome, knowing how 
necessary he is for him, if he may have him, and also 
how expedient it is for him to keep him from joining 
with the French king. But of truth 2 I think, an the 
Emperor once clo break with the Bishop of Home , which, 
if this war with France hold on, will shortly appear, he 
will be to him acerrimus hostis. 3 4 5 Here of late came a 
post from Rome, passing by France, bringing letters to 
the Nuntio, wherein was contained that the Bishop of 
Rome , to pacify this war between the Emperor and the 
French king, had determined to send two cardinals, the 
one, Contarini, to the Emperor, the other, Sadoletto, to 
the French king. The said post is returned again by 
sea, and with letters from the Emperor to the Bishop of 
Rome, that he shall not trouble of himself with sending 
of any cardinal to him,* for he is determined, seeing the 
French king hath begun, to make an end, and to proceed 
against him as extremely as he can.'* In a letter four 
days later to the Bishop of Westminster, Bonner related 
an interview with Granvelle, in which the difficulties in 
completing the alliance had been under debate. As Henry 
had required a rupture with the Pope, so it seemed that 
the Pope, on his side, had protested against a confederacy 
with a heretic. But the minister assured him that their 
patience was exhausted, and their hesitation was at an 
end. The Emperor felt towards England nothing but 
goodwill, and although it was ‘not convenient’ openly to 
break with the Pope, they ‘ had no great cause to love 
him or to trust him, and the English government, ere it 
was long, would see what they would do against him.’ 
They held his Holiness entirely responsible for the rupture, 


1 Bonner’s diplomatic ability was so great as to overweigh ob- 
jections from bis coarseness. He was also an accomplished Italian, 
and probably also a Spanish, scholar. 

2 The words in italics are those which are underlined by the king. 
1 Opposite these words stands a marginal note in Henry’s hand — 

Bene. 

4 Henry writes again. N. Bene. 

5 Bonner to Hlnry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 157. 
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which he might have prevented had he desired; and 
Grarivelle went so far as to say, that the Cortez were so 
much irritated as lately to have told the Papal Nuntio, 
‘that if the Pope would not better do his office, they 
would conjoin and combine themselves with his adver- 
saries in Almayne; yea, cum Lutheranis, and have a 
council.’ 1 Granvelle was the most unscrupulous of liars, 
and the Emperor had, perhaps, no objection to the em- 
ployment of salutary falsehood. From himself, however, 
Bonner was less successful in extracting any such positive 
expression. ‘I provoked him,’ said the ambassador, ‘to 
have uttered somewhat of his stomach against the Bishop 
of Rome, telling him that the French king never would 
have gone about this war if the Bishop of Rome had 
seriously forbidden him; and the said Bishop deserved 
small thanks of his Majesty for casting bones before 
princes, that he himself might reign.’ Charles listened, 
but said nothing. ‘He is very close,’ the baffled bishop 
added, ‘and rather contented to do things than to utter 
them.’ 2 

So far, however, there was no doubt that he had re- 
solved to displease the Pope by an alliance with Henry ; 
and by this time, on all sides, his prospects were brighten- 
ing. De Vendosme, in fear of Sir John Wallop, had made 
no further progress in Belgium. The Emperor, with in- 
finite exertion, had reinforced his Italian army, and De 
Guasto not only had lost no ground, but had invaded 
Piedmont, and had come off with the honours of the 
campaign. The great enterprise conducted by Francis in 
person had failed scarcely less completely than the Spanish 
invasion of Provence in 1536. The intention was to enter 
Spain at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees; but the 
Duke of Alva had thrown himself into Perpignan, which 
commanded the pass. The position could not be turned, 
and the nature of the country and the form of Alva's 
lines, made a blockade impossible. Francis sat down be- 
fore the place in July. He attempted to storm; but the 
veterans opposed to him, though inferior in numbers, 
were among the finest troops in Europe, and had the ad- 
vantage of the ground. He tried a bombardment; but 
the Spanish artillery was heavier and better served than 
his own, and his siege guns were dismounted. The gar- 
rison was relieved, or reinforced at pleasure, from the 
rear; the communication could not be broken; and while 


1 Bonner to Thirlby: State Paper*, vol. ix. pp. Ib3-I6i*. 
’ Ibid. I 
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his own camp was suffering from want of provisions, he 
had the mortification, day after day, of seeing the cattle 
grazing in the meadows below the walls, under the pro- 
tection of Alva’s batteries. 

Two mouths were wasted over a project which was 
hopeless from the beginning; and at last, on the 24th of 
September, Francis retired, with the discredit of defeat. 

On all sides but one the events of the summer had 
been unfavourable to the French. In Hungary the Turks 
had again triumphed; and Solyman’s success might once 
more be counted as a doubtful victory for bis allies. Fer- 
dinand, with the aid of the German Diet, had collected a 
hundred thousand men to retrieve the disasters of the 
past year. They had advanced from Vienna, full of hope 
and crusading enthusiasm. Pesth and Buda were to be 
retaken; they would drive the Crescent from the Danube, 
perhaps out of Europe. The expedition was accompanied 
by a party of English gentlemen— Sir Thomas Seymour 
among the number, either with commissions from the 
king, or led thither by their own desire for adventure. 
Never was the uncertainty of war more signally exempli- 
fied. Ferdinand had the advantage of a good cause. He 
had numbers, courage, confidence on his side. The Eu- 
ropean, in fair battle, man to man, was more than a 
match for the Asiatic; yet the campaign was a complete 
and ruiuous failure. He attacked Pesth ; but the German 
troops were beaten back in the assault, and suffered, 
though but slightly, in a series of insignificant skirmishes. 
They were disheartened, not by defeat, but by the ab- 
sence of success, and by a consciousness of Ferdinand’s 
bad generalship. They became disorganized, they broke 
in pieces, scattered, and retreated in a panic.' 

The success of his confederate enabled Francis to en- 
dure more composedly his own disappointment. He had 
done little that summer, he said, for want of funds, and 
want of preparation; when the next year came, with the 
help of the Turkish fleet, he would carry the w^orld be- 
fore him. Every day his relations with England were 
becoming more inimical; but he was in his reckless mood, 
defiant and indifferent. ‘ He would give his daughter to 
be strumpet to a bordel,’ he said, ‘to be sure of the en- 
counter with the Emperor;’ 2 as to Henry, it was enough 
that he was secure of Beton, and a Scottish army had but 

* Seymour to Henry VIII.: State 1‘apers vol. ix. p. 201; and see 
ibid. pp. 212-223. 

Paget assured the king that Francis ‘used those words, and worse.* 
— Ibid. p. 132. 
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to cross the Border to arouse a fresh Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

The Scots, it seemed, were of the same opinion. Al- 
ready, at the close of the summer, before the harvest had 
been gathered in, the depredations began on a scale which 
was the prelude of war. Nor, indeed, if James obtained 
access to the secrets of the English council, was the at- 
tack wholly unprovoked. Being satisfied, at last, that as 
long as the. Scottish king avoided the interview, he could 
not liberate him from Beton’s control, Henry, since a free 
visit could not be arranged, had thought of employing 
some gentle constraint. James was in the habit of going 
at night on secret expeditions of a character questionable 
or unquestionable, with few attendants. Sir Thomas 
Wharton, the Warden of the West Marches, suggested 
that, if he watched his opportunity, he might contrive to 
stoop down upon the adventurous prince unexpectedly, 
snatch him over the Border, and escort him thus to his 
uncle’s presence. Henry listened not unfavourably ; but 
he would hardly sanction such an enterprise on his own 
authority, and referred it to the council, who saw diffi- 
culties, and even were something scandalized. The warden 
might fail. James might be hurt; perhaps might be killed 
in the scuffle. They would not hear of it, and almost re- 
proached the king for inviting them to consider a pro- 
position so out of all order. 1 Henry would not act against 
their opinion. Wharton’s zeal was not encouraged; and 
James, it is likely, never heard that the suggestion had 
been made. But whether he knew it, or was merely 
obeying his destiny, he allowed himself to become the 
instrument of the crooked policy of Francis; and, to his 
misfortune, he was encouraged at the outset by a gleam 
of success. Lord Maxwell, the Scottish warden, having 
been in vain called upon to keep the Borderers quiet. 
Sir Robert Bowes crossed the Marches in pursuit of a 
party of them, and, falling into an ambuscade at Halydon 
Rigg, was taken prisoner with a number of other gentle- 
men. War was now unavoidable. 

James, elated at his victory, sent a messenger with a 
report of it to the French court. In crossing the Channel 

1 ‘As concerning the King of Scots, surely, sire, we take it to be 
a matter of marvellously great importance, and of such sort and na- 
ture, considering it toucheth the taking of the person of a king in 
his own realm, and by the subjects of his uncle, not being at enmity 
with him. that unless your Majesty had commanded us expressly to 
consider it, we would have been afraid to have thought on such a 
matter touching a king’s person, standing the terms as they stand 
between you.*— Privy Council to the King: State Paper*, vol. v. p. ii*H. 
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the petty skirmish grew into a great action, at which a 
thousand English had been killed, 1 2 and Francis himself 
spoke without reserve of the King of England’s approaching 
destruction. ‘Your Majesty,’ so Paget reported him as 
saying, ‘had begun with the Scots, and the Scots had 
given you your hands full. He did understand that you 
would make war upon him; he feared you nothing at all. 
You were able to do him no hurt; for you had against 
you the Pope ; the Emperor was not your assured friend ; 
you had made the Scottish king your enemy; your own 
people loved you not; and you had against you God and 
all the world. This should be your Majesty’s ruin. He 
had done much for you, and you little for him; and when 
Pope, and Emperor, and all the world would have had 
him to overrun you and your realm, he withheld himself, 
and stayed them all.’* Paget said his heart ‘throbbed 
with anger’ at this most audacious speech. Francis owed 
his release from a Spanish prison to Henry’s interference; 
he owed the recovery of his children to Henry’s money; 
and he had repaid him with promises, broken as easily as 
they were made ; with intrigues in Scotland, ceaseless and 
mischievous; with the breach of a series of engagements 
which had run parallel to the quarrel with the Papacy; 
and now, at last, with the repudiation of his debts. If 
England was not invaded in 1539, her escape was not due 
to the King of France, but to the cannon which guarded 
the English shores, and the nerve with which English 
conspiracies had been crushed. Henry had ample cause 
of quarrel with every Catholic sovereign in Europe, had 
he cared to insist upon it. Francis believed that he 
would have God and the world against him, and that 
his ruin was near. Francis was an unskilful astrologer; 
and the English, as Paget said, were morsels less easy to 
swallow. 

The Scots desired war, and war they should have. 
Halydon Rigg had been taken by the Scottish clergy as 


1 Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers , vol. ix. p. 174. 

2 La Planche, one of the French council, told Paget that James in 
his letter had complained that Henry went about without good cause 
to oppress him. ‘To this,’ said Paget, ‘I answered, ‘If the Scottish 
king had complained, I think he played the curst cat that scratted 
and cried, for I knew your Majesty to be of such virtue and know- 
ledge that you would not make war upon him, being your nephew, 
without occasion.’ ‘Of one thing you may be sure,’ quoth he, ‘that a 
king of France will never suffer a king of Scotland to be oppressed:’ 
which words were out or he was aware; and to amend the matter, he 
added, ‘no more than a king of England will suffer an Emperor or a 
French king to be overcome one of another, but to keep them in an 
equality.” — Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 179. 
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an earnest of instant triumph and an evidence of Divine 
favour. ‘All is ours’ was the cry among them. ‘The 
English are but heretics. If we be a thousand, and they 
ten thousand, they dare not fight. France shall enter on 
one part, and we on the other; and so shall England be 
conquered within a year .’ 1 In reply to these loud menaces 
the Duke of Norfolk moved forward from York, where 
his troops had collected; and Henry at the same time 
issued a manifesto of the causes by which he was com- 
pelled to take a course that ‘he so much abhorred.’ 

‘Being now' enforced to the war,’ he said, ‘which w'e 
have always hitherto so much fled, by one who, above all 
others, for our manifold benefits towards him, hath most 
just cause to love us, honour us, and rejoice in our quiet- 
ness, we have thought good to notify unto the world his 
doings and behaviour in the provocation of this war, and 
likewise the means and ways by us used to eschew and 
avoid it; and by utterance and divulging of that matter 
to disburden some part of our inward displeasure and 
grief. The King of Scots, our nephew and neighbour, 
whom we in his youth and tender age preserved and 
maintained from the great danger of others, and by our 
authority conduced him safely to the real possession of 
his estate, he now' compelleth and forceth us, for the 
preservation of our honour and right, to use our power 
against him. The like unkindness hath been heretofore 
shewed in other semblable cases against God’s law, man’s 
law, and all humanity; but the oftener it chanceth, the 
more it is to be abhorred. 

‘It hath been very rarely and seldom seen before that 
a king of Scots had had in marriage a daughter of Eng- 
land. We can not, W'e will not reprehend the king our 
father’s act therein; but lament and be sorry it took no 
better effect. The king our father minded love, amity, 
and perpetual friendship between the posterity of both, 
which how soon it failed, the death of the King of Scots, 
as a just punishment of God for his invasion into this 
our realm, is and shall be a perpetual testimony. And 
yet in that time could not the unkindness of the father 
extinguish in us the natural love of our nephew his son, 
being then in the miserable age of tender youth; but we 
then, forgetting the displeasure that should have worthily 
provoked us to invade that realm, nourished and brought 
up our nephew to achieve his father’s government, wherein 
he now so unkindly behaveth him towards us. Our chief 

1 Knox’S Hiitory of the Reformation lit Scotland. 
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grief and displeasure is that, under a colour of fair speech 
and flattering words, we be in deed so injured, contemned, 
and despised, as we ought not with sufferance to pass 
over. Words, writings, letters, messages, embassies, ex- 
cuses, allegations could not be more pleasantly, more 
gently, nor more reverently devised and sent than hath 
been made on the King of Scots’ behalf to us; and ever 
we trusted the tree would bring forth good fruit, that 
, was of the one part of so good a stock, and continually 
in appearance put forth so fair buds, and therefore would 
hardly believe or give ear to others that ever alleged the 
deeds of the contrary, being nevertheless the same deeds 
so manifest as we must needs have regarded them had 
we not been loath to think evil of our nephew. And 
thereupon, having a message sent unto us the year past 
from our said nephew', and a promise made for the re- 
pairing of the King of Scots unto us to York, and after 
great preparation on our part made therefore, the same 
meeting was not only disappointed, but also an invasion 
was made into our realm, declaring an evident contempt 
of us. 

‘We were yet glad to impute the default of the meet- 
ing to the advice of his council, and the invasion to the 
lewdness of his subjects; and albeit the King of Scots 
having, contrary to the article of amity, received and en- 
tertained such rebels as were of the chief and principal 
in stirring the insurrection of the north against us, with 
refusal beforetime, upon request made, to restore the 
same; yet, nevertheless, we were content to forbear to 
press them over extremely in the matter of the rebels, 
and gave a benign audience to such ambassadors as 
repaired hither, as if no such cause of displeasure had 
occurred. 

‘In the mean time of these fair words the deeds of 
the Borders were as extreme as might be, and our sub- 
jects spoiled; and in a raid made by Sir Robert Bowes 
for a revenge thereof, the same Sir Robert Bowes, with 
many others taken prisoners, are yet detained in Scotland, 
without putting them to tine and ransom, as hath ever 
been accustomed. And being at the same time a sur- 
ceaunce made on both sides, for the settlement of these 
matters of the Border, by commissioners appointed there- 
for, [ the Scots ceased not to make sundry invasions into 
our realm, in such wise as we were compelled to forget 
fair words, and only to consider the King of Scots’ deeds, 


1 1 omit a technical detail of the precise point of dispute. 
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which appeared to us of that sort as they ought not for 
our duty in defence of our subjects, and could not in 
respect of our honour, be passed over unreformed: and 
therefore we put in a readiness our army as a due mean 
whereby we might attain such peace as for the safeguard 
of our subjects we be bound to procure. 

‘We have patiently suffered many delusions; but should 
we suffer our people to be so often spoiled without re- 
medy? This is done by the Scots, whatsoever their words . 
be. Should we suffer our rebels to be detained, contrary 
to the leagues? This is also done by them, whatsoever 
their words be. Should we suffer our land to be usurped, 1 
contrary to our most plain evidence? This is done by 
them, whatsoever their words be. Yet, in the intreating 
of this matter, if we had not evidently perceived the lack 
of such affection as proximity of blood should require, 
we would much rather have remitted these injuries of 
our nephew than we did heretofore the invasion of his 
father. But, considering we be so surely ascertained of 
the lack thereof, and that our blood is there frozen with 
the cold air of Scotland, there was never prince more 
violently compelled to war than we be, by the unkind 
dealing, unjust behaviour, unprincely demeanour of him 
that in nature is our nephew, and in his acts and deeds 
declareth himself not to be moved therewith. 

‘The present war hath not proceeded of any demand 
of our right of superiority, which the Kings of Scots 
have always knowledged by homage and fealty to our 
progenitors; but it hath been provoked and occasioned 
upon present matter of displeasure, present injury, present 
wrong. If we had minded the possession of Scotland, 
and by the motion of war to attain the same, there was 
never king of this realm had more opportunity in the 
minority of our nephew. Law and reason serveth that 
passing over of time is not allegeable in prescription for 
the loss of any right. For which cause, nevertheless, we 
do not enter this war, ne minded to demand any such 
matter, now being rather desirous to rejoice and take 
comfort in the friendship of our neighbour than to move 
matters unto him of displeasure. But such be the works 
of God, superior over all, to suffer occasions to be min- 
istered whereby due superiority may be known, demanded, 
and required, to the intent that, according thereunto, all 
things governed in due order here, we may to his plea- 
sure pass over this life to his honour and glory; which 

1 Alluding to a strip of the debatable land. 
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He grant us to do in such rest, peace, and tranquillity 
as shall be meet and convenient for us.’ 1 

A protracted invasion, so late in the season, was, for 
many reasons, undesirable. No force large enough to 
penetrate into the country with safety could maintain it- 
self more than a few days. The Borderers had been the 
chief offenders; and the campaign was to be a Border 
foray on a vast scale. On the 21st of October Norfolk 
entered Scotland with twenty thousand men, and remained 
in the Lothians for nine days. The harvest had been 
newly gathered in: it was reduced to ashes. Farms, vil- 
lages, towns, abbeys, went down in hlazing ruins; and 
having fringed the Tweed with a black broad mourning 
rim of havoc, fifteen miles across, and having thus in- 
flicted a lesson which, for the present season at least 
would not be forgotten, he then withdrew. Fifteen thou- 
sand Scots hung upon his skirts, but would not venture 
an engagement; and he returned in insolent leisure to 
Berwick. Here, owing to a want of foresight in the com- 
missariat department, he found the supplies inadequate to 
the maintenance of his followers, and with some misgiving 
lest the enemy might attempt a retaliation which, with re- 
duced numbers, he might find a difficulty in preventing, 
he left in garrison for the winter a fifth only of his army, 
and, sending the rest to their .homes, he rejoined the 
council at York. 

In a despatch to Sir T. Wriothesley, on the 9th of 
November, he confessed his surprise at the Scottish in- 
action, and attributed it justly to disagreement among 
themselves, and want of ability in their leaders. 2 A further 
conjecture, that ‘the king would gladly agree with Eng- 
land, but his council would not suffer him,’ 3 was less well 
founded. James was present in person with the Scottish 
force; and hot spirited, and perhaps the more passionate 
from a latent knowledge of'the unwisdom of his course, 
he had longed for the excitement of a battle. He would 
have attacked Norfolk while within his frontier; he would 
have pursued his retreat; he desired afterwards to carry 
fire and sword into Northumberland. But the Scottish 

1 Declaration of the Cause of the War with Scotland : Halia, 
p. 846. 

2 ‘To be plain with you, it is something strange to me to conject 
what it should mean that the Scots do nothing attempt against us, 
for though there is much scarcity of victual among them, yet being 
so furnished of multitude of men near to the Border as they are, I 
think, if they would, they might ere now have done some displeasures. 
Surely they lack good captains.’ — Norfolk to Wriothesley: State 1‘apers , 
▼ol. v. p. 221. 

* Ibid. 
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lords, either retaining a wholesome memory of Flodden, 
or from some other cause, refused to follow. James ex- 
ploded in anger. He called them traitors, cowards, un- 
worthy of their ancestors ; 1 but to no purpose. Some were 
kinsmen of the Douglases, and still resented their exile ; 
some hated the clergy, and carried on their hatred to the 
war which the clergy had promoted. Deaf to entreaties 
and indifferent to taunts, they watched the English across 
the Tweed, and dispersed to their homes. 

The king, deserted by his subjects, returned sullenly 
to Edinburgh. Such members of the council as shared 
his disappointment, and would humour his mood, were 
called together, and Beton played upon his irritation to 
strike a blow which he had long meditated, and had once 
already attempted in vain. The absorption of the Church 
lands by the English laity had not been without an effect 
upon their northern neighbours. In the first panic, when 
the idea was new, and the word sacrilege was sounded 
in their ears, the Scottish noblemen had united in the 
clamours of the clergy, and had expected some great 
judgment to mark the anger of Heaven. But years had 
passed on without bringing the threatened punishments. 
England was standing prouder and stronger than ever; 
and even such good Catholics as the Irish chiefs had 
commenced a similar process of deglutition, much to 
their comfort. The double example brought with it a 
double force. Many worthy people began to think it 
might be wisely imitated ; and the suspected of the Church 
were among the late recusants in the army. Beton drew 
up a list of more than a hundred earls, knights, and 
gentlemen, whom he represented to be heretics, and to 
meditate a design of selling their country to England. 
To cut them off would be a service to Heaven; and their 
estates, which would be confiscated, would replenish the 
deficiencies in the treasury. 2 ’ The first time this pretty 
suggestion had been made to James he had rejected it 
with fitting detestation; now he told Beton that ‘he saw 
his words were true,’ and that 1 his nobles desired neither 
his honour nor his continuance.’ 3 If the cardinal and the 
clergy would find him the means of making his raid into 
England without them, and revenge their backwardness 
by a separate victory, he would devote himself heart and 
soul to the Church’s cause, and Beton should be his ad- 
viser for ever. 


1 Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 1(J9. 2 Knox, Calderwood, and Buchanan. 

* Knox. 
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The secret was scrupulously guarded. Letters were 
circulated privately among such of the nobles as were of 
undoubted orthodoxy, among the retainers and connexions 
of the bishops and abbots, and among those whose personal 
loyalty would outweigh either prudence or any other in- 
terest. The order was to meet the king at Loehmaben 
on the night of the 24th of November. No details were 
given of the intended enterprise. A miscellaneous host 
was summoned to assemble, without concert, without or- 
ganization, without an object ascertained, or any leader 
mentioned but James. 

Ten thousand men gathered in the darkness under this 
wild invitation. The W estern Border was feebly defended. 
The body of the English were at Berwick. The Scots 
found that they were expected on the instant, before 
warning could be given, to cross into the Marches of 
Cumberland, to waste the country in revenge for the in- 
road of Norfolk, and, if possible, surprise Carlisle. The 
cardinal and the Earl of Arran would meanwhile distract 
the attention of the troops at Berwick by a demonstration 
at Newark. 

At midnight, more like a mob than an army, they 
marched out of Loehmaben. James alone could have 
given coherence to their movements, for in his name only 
they were met. James, for the first and last time in his 
life, displayed either prudence or personal timidity, and 
allowed them to advance without him. Each nobleman 
and gentleman held together his personal followers; but 
no one knew in the darkness who was present, who was 
absent. A shadow of imagined command lay with Lord 
Maxwell as Warden of the Marches ; but the king of Scots, 
jealous ever of the best affected of his lords, intended to 
keep the credit of the success, yet without sharing in the 
enterprise. He had therefore perilously allowed the ex- 
pedition to go forward with no nominal head; and as 
soon as the Border was crossed, Oliver Sinclair, one of 
those worthless minions with which the Scottish court, to 
its misfortune, was so often burdened, was instructed to 
declare himself the general-in-chief in the king’s name. 

The arrangements had been laid skilfully, so far as 
effecting a surprise. The November night covered the 
advance, and no hint of the approach of the Scots pre- 
ceded them. They were across the Esk before day-break, 
and the Cumberland farmers, waking from their sleep, saw 
the line of their corn-stacks smoking from Longtown to 
the Roman wall. The garrison of Carlisle, ignorant of 
the force of the invaders, durst not, for the first hours 

8 * 
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of the morning, leave the walls of the city, and there 
was no other available force in readiness. The Scots 
spread unresisted over the country, wasting at their 
pleasure. 

But the English Borderers were not the men to stand 
by quietly as soon as they had recovered from their first 
alarm. There were no men-at-arms at hand; but the 
farmers and their farm-servants had but to snatch their 
arms and spring into their saddles, and they became at 
once ‘the Northern Horse,’ famed as the finest light 
cavalry in the known world . 1 As the day grew' on they 
gathered in tens and twenties. By the afternoon, Sir 
Thomas Wharton, Lord Dacres, and Lord Musgrave had 
collected three or four hundred, who hovered about the 
enemy, cutting oft' the stragglers, and driving the scat- 
tered parties in upon the main body. Being without or- 
ganization, and with no one to give orders, they flocked 
together as they could, and their numbers added to their 
confusion. The cry rose for direction, and in the midst 
of the tumult, at the most critical moment, Oliver Sinclair 
was lifted on spears and proclaimed through the crowd 
as commander. Who was Sinclair? men asked. Every 
knight and gentleman, every common clan follower, felt 
himself and his kindred insulted. The evening was clo- 
sing in; the attacks of the English became hotter; the 
tumult and noise increased, ‘every man calling his own 
slogan;’ and a troop of Cumberland horse showing them- 
selves in the dusk on an unexpected side, a shout was 
raised that the Duke of Norfolk was upon them with the 
army of the Tweed. A moment’s thought would have 
shown them that Norfolk could not be within thirty miles 
of Carlisle ; but his name caused a panic, and thought was 
impossible. Few or none in the whole multitude knew 
the ground, and ten thousand men were blundering like 
sheep, in the darkness, back upon the Border. 

But here a fresh difficulty rose. The tide was flowing 
up the Solway. They had lost the route by which they 
had advanced in the morning, and had strayed towards 
the sea. Some flung away their arms and struggled over 
the water; some were drowned; some ran into the ruins 
of the houses which they had burnt, and surrendered them- 
selves to women when there were no men to take them. 
The main body wandered at last into Solway Moss, a 
morass between Gretna and the Esk, where Wharton, who 
knew where he was, had them at his mercy, and substan- 

1 See State Papers , vol. ix. p. 127 ; and the accounts of their value 
in the Irish campaigns: Ibid. vols. ii. and iii. 
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tially the whole army were either killed or made pri- 
soners. Intending to remain for several days in England, 
they had brought tents and stores. They had twenty-four 
cannon, with carts and ammunition. All were left behind 
or taken. Lord Maxwell refused to turn his back, and fell 
early in the evening into the hands of the English. ‘Stout 
Oliver was taken without stroke, flying full manfully .’ 1 
In the morning Wharton sent a list of captures to the 
king, with the names of the Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, 
Lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Grey, 
Sir Oliver Sinclair, and two hundred gentlemen. Never, 
in all the wars between England and Scotland, had there 
been a defeat more complete, more sudden and disgrace- 
ful. More lives were lost at Flodden; but at Flodden 
two armies had met fairly matched, and the Scotch had 
fallen with their faces to their enemies. At Solway Moss 
ten thousand men had fled before a few hundred farmers, 
whom they sad surprised in their homes. ‘Worldly men 
say that all this came by misorder and fortune,’ said Knox ; 
‘but whoever has the least spunk of the knowledge of 
God, may as evidently see the work of his hand in this 
discomfiture as ever was seen in any of the battles left 
to us in register by the Holy Ghost.’ The folly of ven- 
turing such an expedition without order or leader may 
account for the failure; but who shall account for the 
folly? The unlucky king was given over to believe a 
lie. ‘The cardinal had promised heaven for the de- 
struction of England;’ and the cardinal had mistaken 
wholly the intentions of Heaven upon the matter. In the 
dead of the night stragglers dropped into Lochmaben, 
with their tale of calamity. The king had not slept. He 
had sat still, watching for news; and when the tidings 
came they were his deathblow. With a long, bitter cry, 
he exclaimed, ‘Oh! fled Oliver! Is Oliver taken? Oh! fled 
Oliver!’ And, muttering the same miserable words, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, half paralysed with shame and sorrow. 
There other ominous news were waiting for him. An 
English herald had been at the court for a fortnight, with 
a message from Henry, to which he expected a reply. 
The invasion was the answer which James intended, and 
on the fatal night of the march the herald was dismissed. 
On the road to Dunbar, two of the northern refugees who 
had been out in the rebellion overtook and murdered him. 
A crime for which the king was but indirectly responsible 
need not have added much to the weight of the lost battle ; 
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but one of the murderers had been intimate with Beton. 
To kill a herald was, by the law of arms, sacrilege, and 
fresh disgrace had been brought upon a cause of which 
his better judgment saw too clearly the injustice. The 
cardinal came back from the Border to concert measures 
to repair the disaster of the Solway; but his presence 
was unendurable. James, as well as Knox, saw in the 
overwhelming calamity which had prostrated him the im- 
mediate judgment of the Upper Powers, and in a dreamy, 
half-conscious melancholy, he left Ilolyrood, and wandered 
into Fife to the discarded minister whose advice he had 
so fatally neglected, the old Lord Treasurer. Kirkaldy 
himself was absent from home. His wife received the king 
with loyal affection; but he had no definite purpose in 
going thither, and he would not remain. The hand of 
death was upon him, and he knew it, and he waited its 
last grasp with passive indifference. ‘My portion in this 
world is short,’ he said to her; ‘I shall not be with you 
fifteen days.’ His servants asked him where he would 
spend his Christmas. - ‘I cannot tell,’ he said; ‘but this I 
can tell — on yule day ye will be masterless, and the realm 
without a king.’ 

Two boys whom Mary of Guise had borne to him had 
died in the year preceding. The queen was at Linlithgow, 
expecting every day her third confinement. But James 
was weary of earth and earthly interests. He showed no 
desire to see her. He went languidly to Falkland; and 
there, on the 8th of December, came tidings that there 
was again an heir to the crown; that a princess, known 
afterwards as Mary Stuart, had been brought into the 
world. But he could not rally out of his apathy. He 
only said, ‘The deil go with it. It will end as it begun. 
It came from a lass, and it will end with a lass.’ And 
so, falling back into his old song, ‘Fie! fled Oliver! Is 
Oliver taken? All is lost!’ in a few more days he moaned 
away his life. In the pocket of his dress was found Be- 
ton’s scroll, with the list of names marked for destruction. 

To such end had the blessing of Paul III., and the cap, 
and the sword, and the midnight mass, brought at last a , 
gallant gentleman. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE FRENCH WAR. 

The King of England determining, in spite of the Papal 
excommunication, to assert his place in the European 
system as a Christian sovereign; to assist in the defence 
of Europe against the Ottomans; to tempt Charles to 
follow the English example — to break with the Papacy, 
and unite with himself in calling a council, where the re- 
ligious differences could be settled with a reasonable li- 
berality — determining, also, whether the greater object could 
be achieved or not, to introduce order into the length and 
breadth of his own land; if possible, to conciliate Scot- 
land; if Scotland would not be conciliated, no longer to 
permit the back gate of his kingdom to lie open to the 
intrigues of the enemies of England, and to compel 
the people to fear the power which they rejected as an 
ally: — 

The King of France, careless of religion, careless of 
honour, careless of Europe, caring only to humiliate the 
Emperor, to annex Milan, to escape payment of his debts ; 
on the one hand inviting the Turks into Germany and 
the Mediterranean; on the other, feeding in Scotland 
the animosities of the nation against the English, and the 
special hatred of the clergy against Henry and the Refor- 
mation: — 

Charles V., embarrassed between his orthodoxy as a 
Catholic and his duties as a prince, resolute, apparently, 
to check the ambition and punish the treachery of Francis, 
to compose the spiritual anarchy which distracted the em- 
pire, and to drive back the advancing wave of Mahomet- 
anism which threatened to close the Protestant contro- 
versies in Europe, as Kaled and Omar nine centuries 
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before had closed the quarrels of the sects in Antioch 
and Alexandria; yet knowing well that for such under- 
takings steel and powder would do more for victory than 
the lightnings of the Vatican; and, in spite of himself and 
of the anger of the Pope, compelled into an alliance with 
the heretic of England ; hoping, if it might be so, to win 
him back to conformity; satisfied, if persuasion should 
fail, that with a clear conscience he might leave him to 
his fate, when his support should no longer be necessary; 
finally, doing for the day what the exigencies of the day 
demanded, and leaving the morrow to resolve its own dif-- 
Acuities : — 

Paul III., concentrating under the influence of Reginald 
Pole the whole energies of his nature into a blind and 
malignant hatred of Henry VIII. ; alarmed at the progress 
of Solyman, yet counting him a spirit of light, compared 
with a rival ‘head of the Church;’ disapproving the Koran, 
yet fearing less injury to the soul from the rhapsodies of 
Mahomet than from Tyndal’s iiible and the "Institution 
of a Christian Man;’ furious at his past failures, at the 
blighted conspiracies, the recent defection of Ireland, the 
still later defeat at Solway Moss, and dreading now that 
Scotland, his last hope, would fail him also ; furious at the 
Emperor for inclining to the heresiarch whom he had 
promised to' destroy; and therefore pardoning in Francis 
his alliance with the Porte, for the strength which that 
alliance might lend him to defy Henry and maintain David 
Beton and the queen-mother: — 

These were the respective objects and attitudes of the 
great powers of Europe at the termination of the year 
1542; these were the tendencies out of which the future, 
so far as the policy of statesmen and sovereigns could 
affect it, was to form itself. The direction of events in 
England and Scotland, France and Germany, ceased to be 
guided by local and superficial influences, and moved with 
the broad undercurrent which penetrated from one to the 
other; the resolutions of the Estates at Edinburgh were 
dictated from the Vatican or from Paris; the relations 
between England and France were turned out of their 
course by the necessity which was compelling into one 
the two nations which divided between them the small 
island of Britain. 

The news of the Scottish invasion, and of the murder 
of the herald, reached London simultaneously; the death 
of James, which so soon followed, was undreamt of till it 
actually occurred; and Henry, encouraged by the extra- 
ordinary success on the Solway, made up his mind to 
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hesitate no longer, to carry the country by storm before 
the nation had recovered from their panic, and to assert 
his feudal sovereignty over the northern kingdom. The 
lords and gentlemen who had been taken prisoners in the 
battle were brought up express to the court. After two 
days’ confinement in the Tower they were paraded in 
public through the streets to Whitehall, where they list- 
ened to a detail from the mouth of the chancellor of 
their own and the king’s offences. They were then set at 
liberty, on their parole, and were dispersed as guests 
among the houses of the English nobles. A formal de- 
mand was despatched to Edinburgh for the surrender of 
the murderers ; and Sir William Paget was instructed to 
lay before the French sovereign a copy of the declaration 
of the causes of the war, and to require him to abstain 
from interference. Francis insisted in reply that he was 
bound by treaty to support his allies. He said that James 
had acted wisely in refusing the interview, that the right 
in the dispute was with him, and not with Henry; and 
that he would not allow Scotland to bo crushed . 1 But 
the opposition or the open hostility of France was anti- 
cipated, and if undesired could be endured. With the 
opening of the spring Henry had resolved to cross the 
Border at the head of his army, when it became known 
that James was beyond the reach of earthly punishment, 
and the sovereign with whom he was at war was an in- 
fant girl. The council of Scotland communicated the news 
in a letter of prostrate humiliation. While relating the 
loss which had fallen upon them, they added that they 
had arrested the men who had killed the herald, and 
would deliver them up immediately to justice. They 
trusted that his Highness’s blood reigning within their 
realm, he would not fail to desire the tranquillity of it; 
'they had thought it above all things most needful to 
seek the ways whereby all diversity betwixt the two 
realms might be brought to amity and quiet;’ and they 
entreated that at once a six months’ armistice might be 
proclaimed on the Borders, till terms of peace could be 
agreed on . 2 Evidently either the spirit of the whole na- 
tion was broken, or Beton and Beton’s party were no 
longer in the ascendant. 

1 Paget said that Francis ‘sate with a sour countenance 1 while he 
delivered hie message. He then broke into a passion, cut Paget's story 
short, and said, ‘ Tush, tush. M. l’Ambassadeur, I will be plain with 
you ; it was the point you went about to break him from me, and be- 
cause you could not compass that by fair means, yon went about with 
force . 1 — State Papers, vol. ix. p. 24b, Ac. 

1 The Council of Scotland to Henry VIII.: Ibid. vol. ▼» p. 231. 
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In fact, for the moment, the cardinal had ruined his 
cause. The invasion of England, which had terminated 
so disastrously, had been his exclusive work. Foreseeing 
that the recoil of feeling, inevitable under any circum- 
stances, would be stimulated by the fate of the king, he 
had ventured a desperate effort to retain his supremacy. 
He had hastened to the bedside of the dying monarch, 
and had guided his hand, at the moment of departure, in 
the signature of a paper by which the regency was con- 
ferred upon himself and upon those of the nobles on 
whose devotion to the Papacy he could calculate . 1 He 
was proclaimed at the market-cross at Edinburgh, but the 
impudent forgery was exposed and denounced: and the 
discovery of the list of names which revealed the con- 
spiracy against the lords who had opposed the war with 
England raised at once a storm of rage. The Earl of 
Arran, whose name was first upon the catalogue, was next 
of kin to the princess, and by Scottish usage was her le- 
gitimate guardian. Arran, with the assistance of Sir 
James Kirkaldy, called a convention of the nobles, and, 
by a majority too great even to allow a shadow of re- 
sistance, was declared regent. The cardinal was arrested 
and imprisoned; and the power passed from the Church 
to the laity . 2 

The circumstances of the two countries now resembled 
those which had succeeded the battle of Flodden. A great 
invasion had a second time been followed by a great de- 
feat, by the death of a king, and by the succession of an 
infant. A second time there was an opportunity for a 
union of the crowns by marriage. A second time there 
was an interval of penitence, when suffering brought with 
it wiser counsels. The recurring crisis was attended only 

1 The popular belief was that the document was signed after death. 
‘As many affirm/ says Knox, ‘a dead man's hand was made to sub- 
scribe a blank that they might write uhove it what pleased them best:' 
and see Buchanan and Calderwood. The Earl of Arran told Sir 
Ralph Sadler that ‘the cardinal did counterfeit the late king's testa- 
ment, and when the king was even almost dead, he took his hand in 
his and caused him to subscribe a blank paper .’ — Sadler Papers , vol. ii. 
p. 138, Ac. 

- The upper classes in Scotland were so fickle, that their prevail- 
ing disposition is not easily discoverable. It is clear, however, that 
when by accidental causes the influence of the Church was neutral- 
ized, the balance at times inclined towards England and good sense. 
Paget in January wrote to Henry that he had met a Scotchman in 
Paris, and had spoken to him about the war. ‘The foul evil,’ quoth 
the Scot, ‘take them that hegau it; I am sure it was neither of both 
kings,' und laid the fault on the bishops, somewhat railing on them. 
‘By G od's body/ quoth he, ‘things had gone otherwise by this time 
if the temporal lords might have had their will.’ — Paget to Henry VIII.: 
State Papers, vol. ix. p. 263 
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with this difference, that before Scotland was left with a 
prince who was then to be mated with an English prin- 
cess. The position was now reversed. A girl inherited 
the throne of the Stuarts: a boy, a few years older, was 
the heir of the rival crown . 1 But, under either form, 
1 the situation,’ to use the language of Knox, ‘ was a won- 
derful providence of God;’ and while the wounds of Sol- 
way Moss were still green, and the memory of suffering 
was fresh, the fear of the Scottish council seemed rather 
that Henry, in his present humour, would refuse to grant 
again conditions so honourably moderate. 

Therefore it was that, on the king’s death, they made 
haste to secure their ground by a ready submission ; while 
at the same time, by electing a regent on their own au- 
thority who was known to be hostile to Beton, they at 
once secured the outward independence of their govern- 
ment, and took away from Henry a pretence for an armed 
interference. The two murderers were sent under a guard 
to Alnwick, where they were placed in the hands of Lord 
Lisle . 2 * When examined on the motives of their crime, 
one of them — the Lincoln insurgent, Leech — maintained 
an obstinate silence; his companion, Priestman, who was 
also a refugee, was more cowardly or less scrupulous. 
This man stated that they had been in great poverty, and 
they had supposed that some ‘notable exploit’ done against 
their countrymen might bring them into favour at the 
court. With this view they had suggested to the king 
that the herald and his party were probably spies : and, 
should it so please him, they would intercept and punish 
them. The king, Priestman said, gave them no answer in 
words, but from signs and gestures they gathered that 
‘he forced not, though the men had a shrewd turn.’ His 


1 The difference was, perhaps, more important than it seemed. Sir 
Ralph Sadler, in a conversation with Sir Adam Otterburn, spoke of 
the opportunity and occasion offered by God’s providence for the two 
realms to be knit and conjoined in one. 4 1 pray you,’ said Otterburn, 
‘give me leave to ask you a question: If,’ said he, ‘your lad were a 
lass, and our lass were a lad, would you then,’ said he, ‘be so earnest 
in this matter; and could you be content that our lad should marry 
your lass and so be King of England?’ I answered that ‘Considering 
the great good that might ensue of it, 1 should not shew myself 
zealous to my country if I should not consent to it.’ ‘Well,’ said ho, 
‘if you had the lass and we the lad, we could be well content with 
it; but,’ saith he, ‘I caunot believe that your natiou could agree to 
have a Scot to be King of England. And likewise I assure you,’ said 
he, ‘that our nation being a stout nation, will never agree to have an 
Englishman to be King of Scotland.’ ’ — Hadler Paper*, vol. iii. pp. 
325-6. Unhappily for the value of the excuse, the Scots had already 
rejected the offer in the form which they professed to prefer. 

2 Sir John Dudley, created Lord Lisle on the death of Arthur Plant- 

agenet, son of Edward IV. 
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secretary was explicit in his encouragement. They need 
be in no fear, he told them, of being given up to the 
English: ‘If they had killed the King of England himself 
they would not be delivered;’ and the cardinal would 
give them ‘wages’ as soon as they had earned his favour. 
They still hesitated: to assure themselves certainly they 
applied for directions to Beton himself; and of the in- 
structions which had been given in this quarter, Priest- 
man could not speak with certainty. His companion had 
been admitted to a private interview ; and, knowing no- 
thing of the details of the conversation between Leech and 
the cardinal, he could himself say only that the enterprise 
was regarded with general favour. Neither Beton nor any 
other person, in his own hearing, had expressly advised 
the murder; but ‘he might perceive,’ he said, ‘as well by 
their fashion that they would have such a thing done as 
though they had commanded them precisely to do it .’ 1 
With the evidence made imperfect by the silence of the 
other prisoner, the cardinal may have the benefit of the 
cautious verdict of his countrymen. His complicity was 
‘not proven;’ but, though the herald was in himself an 
insignificant person, it is not unlikely that the subtle 
churchman, afraid of the king’s vacillation, desired to em- 
bitter the quarrel with England, beyond hope of recon- 
ciliation, by a desperate and unpardonable outrage. 

At any rate, whether guilty or innocent, Beton was 
driven from power, and was secured in Blackness Castle 
from committing further crimes. There was a prospect 
of peace — peace, at last, on the broad basis of acknowl- 
edged interest; and Henry, catching gladly at the op- 
portunity, invited the Scotch prisoners, with the Earl of 
Angus and his brother, to a conference in London. He 
expressed his anxious desire to heal the old wounds, once 
and for ever, by a treaty of perpetual peace and the be- 
trothal of Edward and Mary. His objects and his offers 
were the same precisely which he had desired and pro- 
posed twenty years before ; but, taught by the experience 
of past failures, he would not again, if security were pos- 
sible, expose a combination of occasions, which might 
never recur, to be ruined by Scotch fickleness. This time 
he would ensure his success by substantial conditions. He 
suggested that, on the signature of the two treaties, the 
infant queen should be brought into England to be edu- 
cated; that the (’astles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton should be occupied by English garrisons; that, in 


State Papers , vol. v. pp. 236-7. 
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the place of a regency, Scotland should be governed by a 
native council, in the nomination of which he should be 
himself admitted to a voice; and to Cardinal Beton he 
paid the same respect which he had paid previously to 
his uncle the archbishop — the prisons on the south side 
of the Border he believed to be safer than those on the 
north. 

If in the administration of human affairs that course 
is the best which will accomplish, with the smallest amount 
of inconvenience or suffering, results which in themselves 
are sooner or later inevitable, we cannot but applaud a 
scheme which, had circumstances permitted its accom- 
plishment, would have spared Scotland a century of need- 
less calamity, and perhaps might have spread in peace the 
forms of the Church of England over the united king- 
doms. The noblemen whom the king was addressing ac- 
quiesced, or professed to acquiesce, with unreserved 
heartiness. Their imprisonment was declared at an end. 
They were permitted to return to their country, under- 
taking on their part to further the English policy with 
all their power. They gave a promise, should they be 
unable to accomplish Henry’s expectations, again to sur- 
render themselves, or to pay the moderate ransom at which 
the price of their liberty was fixed; but, in reality, the 
condition of their deliverance was the peace between 
England and Scotland. Success seemed all but certain. 
It was possible that, notwithstanding the favourable dispo- 
sition of the council, force might stdl be required to take 
possession of the fortresses, and to escort the cardinal 
into England; and Lord Lisle received orders to support 
the Earl of Angus with four thousaud men. 1 But an 
easy and bloodless victory was confidently anticipated. 
On the 30th of December the two hundred lords and 
gentlemen who, a few weeks before, had been carried in 
triumph through London, were dismissed with costly pre- 
sents from the court. On the 3 1st the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained them at a banquet in the Guildhall ; and on New- 
year’s day after, pausing at Enfield to pay their court to 
the young prince, 2 they set out for the north, carrying 
back with them, as it seemed, not only a desire for an 
alliance with the nation which they had entered as armed 
invaders, but the intention of introducing into Scotland 
the English Bible and the principles of the English Re- 
formation. 


1 Henry VIII. to Lord Lisle: State Papers , vol. v. p. 242. 

5 Holliushed. 
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In Paris the tidings of these strange events were re- 
ceived at first with incredulity, and afterwards with fear. 
The release of the prisoners was known: the conditions, 
though not declared, were more than suspected. A Scot 
endeavoured to extract the secret out of Paget; and al- 
though the ambassador was too skilful a diplomatist to 
be entrapped by questions , 1 yet the situation and its ob- 
vious suggestions left little doubt of Henry’s intentions ; 2 
and the Catholic faction in the French council determined 
at all hazards to thwart him. The disaster of November 
had overthrown Beton; but the links which bound France 
and Scotland were woven out of the hatred of centuries 
for a common enemy, and could not be destroyed by a 
momentary accident. They affected to see in the intended 
marriage the sacrifice of a nation’s independence, the in- 
sidious approach of a rival power watching its oppor- 
tunity; and they knew that they were striking a note to 
which many a Scottish heart would vibrate. They Hung 
themselves into the cause with an affectation of generous 
sympathy. Volunteers in the beginning of January were 
offering themselves to defend the throne of the daughter 
of Mary of Guise, or to carry her away from the snares 
of artful enemies and treacherous subjects, into the sale 
asylum of France. ‘From highest to lowest,’ the English 
ambassador wrote from Paris to Henry, ‘every man in 
this court maketh the matter of the Scots almost their 
own .’ 3 They had assisted James with ammunition and 
money to commence the war. Barges were now loading 
at Rouen with cannon, shot, and powder, pikes and mus- 
kets;'* the cargoes to be transferred to ships, which were 
to land them at Leith at the earliest opportunity. For 
the moment the river was impassable from a severe frost; 
but on the instant of a thaw, the Duke of Guise would 
cross from Normandy, and either liberate the cardinal 

1 Paget’s graphic descriptions must not be mutilated. *1 hear say,’ 
quoth the Scot, ‘they [the prisoners] be gone home. Wot you for «, 
what cause?’ ‘I wot not.’ quoth I, 'but that it be to make their ran- 
som.’ ‘I believe not,’ quoth he, ‘the king your master would let them 
go home for that purpose.’ ‘Yea, by my troth, 1 quoth I, ‘for the 
king my master is a prince of so good faith that he thinketh every 
other man of honesty to be the same.’ ‘By (iod’s body,’ quoth he, 
'they be fools if they come again.’ ‘Say not so,’ quoth I, ‘for shame 
of your country; you never learnt that disloyalty in Scotland.’ — Paget 

to Henry VIII.: State Papers , vol. ix. p. 26:1. 

2 ‘I hear credibly that they be much afeared here that your Majesty 
will marry my Lord Prince to the daughter of Scotland. They say 
your Mujesty doth therein what you cau. but they trust to break your 
purpose.’ — Same to same: Ibid. p. 273. Ac. 

* ‘They do boast the Scots,' he adds, ‘with brags and lies, that it 
is wonder to hear.*— J bid. p. 237. 

4 Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 287; letter written in cypher. 
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and restore the Church party to power, or frustrate 
Henry’s hopes by carrying back with him his daughter 
and her child. 

The English agents spared no money in the purchase 
of information; the preparations at Rouen and the inten- 
tions of Guise were soon known in London, and ships of 
war were equipped at Newcastle and Hull, to watch and 
intercept the passage. The ice which delayed the French 
blocked also the outlets of the English harbours ; 1 but, 
before the expedition could sail, Guise learnt that he was 
too late, and to accomplish his enterprise he must risk 
a battle. 

To have failed in catching the first moment of agita- 
tion, it might well be hoped was to have failed wholly. 
If the Scotch council were true to their promises, little 
more was to be feared from French interference. On 
one point, indeed, the intentions of Henry were frustrated 
at the outset. The Douglases, on their arrival with their 
companions, found Arran too firmly seated in the regency 
to be displaced; and the government by a council was 
impossible. The disappointment, however, so far, was of 
no particular moment. The regent had been honoured 
by Beton’s especial dislike. His infirm character would 
render him a pliant instrument of the English policy; 
and he was described as ‘a soft God’s man, that loved 
well to look on the Scripture,’ 2 His first acts were full 
of promise. He issued licences of preaching to ‘two stout 
gospellers,’ Thomas Williams and John Rough, whom the 
cardinal had intended for the stake. ‘The slaves of Satan,’ 
says Knox, ‘roupit as they had been ravens; yea, rather 
they yelled and roared that Williams and Rough would 
carry the governour unto the devil.’ 3 But Arran for once 
was resolute. The champion of the Church was in safe 
custody, and a native government, could its constancy be 
relied upon, would do Henry's work more effectually, and 
would create less jealousy in doing it, uncontrolled by 
foreign interference. 

But clouds, though at first light, were not long in 
rising. In the middle of February Sir George Douglas 
came down to Lord Lisle at Berwick, and one by one 
requested a relaxation of the remaining conditions. Eng- 


1 ‘The harbour here is so frozen, that, notwithstanding all the pol- 
icy and good means possible used, as well in breaking of the ice by 
men's labour as otherwise, the said ships be not yet gotten out.’ — 
Suffolk to the Council from Newcastle: State Papers, toI. v. p. 244. 

2 Lisle and the Bishop of Durham to Henry VIII. : Ibid. p. 235, Ac. 

* Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. 
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lish garrisons could not be introduced without great dif- 
ficulty into the castles; the conveyance of the cardinal 
into England would create a general irritation; and still 
more questionably, when Lisle spoke of the coming of the 
Duke of Guise, Douglas said that the council did not in- 
tend to prevent his landing, but would content themselves 
with limiting the number of his train. The known ability 
of Sir George Douglas could not permit the English com- 
mander to regard him as a dupe. Such a man could not 
be ignorant that, if Guise was once at Edinburgh, with 
the command of money which he would bring with him, 
he would make a party instantly among the needy and 
covetous nobles, and Blackness would not hold its pri- 
soner for four - and - twenty hours . 1 If the regent was 
seriously meditating such an act of infatuation, it should 
not be without an effort to save him from himself, and 
Lisle warned the Earl of Arran of the nature of the 
power w'ith which he was dealing, and of the danger of 
trifling with it . 2 

But the fault of Arran as yet had not passed beyond 
weakness. He was timid as a statesman. He shrunk from 
the odium and the possible danger of throwing himself 
absolutely on the support of England; and without that 
support he was too feeble to pursue openly an avowed 
English policy. He believed that he could compensate for 
his want of strength by dexterity of management ; and he 
was dealing with an enemy who, in the use of such a 
weapon, could play with him as with a child. 

Cardinal David Beton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, ap- 
proached nearly to the ideal of the Romanist statesman 
of the age. Devoted to the Pope and to the Papacy, he 
served his master with the unvarying consistency, with 
the mingled passion and calmness which, beyond all other 
known institutions, the Roman church has the power of 
imparting to its votaries. The sensual pleasures of which 
his profession as an ecclesiastic deprived him of the open 
enjoyment, he was permitted to obtain by private licen- 
tiousness; his indulgences were compensated by a fidelity 
with which they never interfered; and the surrender of 
innocuous vices was not demanded of a man to whom no 
crime was difficult which would further the interests of 
his cause. His scent of heresy was as the sleuth hound’s, 

1 Lisle to the Duke of Suffolk: State Papers , vol. v. p. 24*.*. 

2 ‘Tour lordship must consider that you meddle now with the most 
noble prince and father of wisdom of all the world. His Majesty 
will not be trifled with in no case. ’—Lisle to the Earl of Arran: Ibid, 
p. 250. 
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and, as the sleuth hound’s, was only satisfied with blood. 
He was cruel when the Church demanded cruelty, treach- 
erous and false when treachery and falsehood would serve 
the interests to which he had sold himself; his courage was 
as matchless as his subtlety; his accomplishments as ex- 
quisite as his intellect. 

It was little winder that for such a man Henry thought 
the Tower of London a safer prison than Blackness, and 
himself a surer gaoler than the Earl of Arran. No sooner 
was Beton under arrest than he drew up letters of inter- 
dict for the whole of Scotland. They were passed through 
the hands of his keepers, and copies were distributed 
among the clergy. There was no lash or gallows, as in 
England, to correct the over-zeal of the ecclesiastics. The 
letters were obeyed without scruple and without excep- 
tion. Although the ‘gospellers’ might preach, no mass 
might be sung in any church in Scotland, no corpse be 
Buried, child be baptized, or impatient lover united in 
matrimony, till the heavy edict should be withdrawn. 1 
The body of the cardinal was imprisoned. His spirit 
escaped through the walls and moved omnipotent through 
the land. When the people complained, it was answered 
that the servant of the Church was suffering for the truth 
and for his country, which a treacherous faction would 
betray to England and to heresy. The temporal lords of 
Scotland were ill able to cope with such an antagonist. 
It was not till a power, preternatural as his own, till the 
spirit of the Reformation stood out to battle with him, 
that the haughty Beton at last would vail his crest. The 
government durst not send him into England, and dared 
as little to punish him themselves. They temporized, they 
hesitated, and at length, taking refuge in inertia, they 
would not release their prisoner, but they left the country 
to suffer and grow impatient. 

On the 12th of March, while the interdict was still in 
force, the Estates assembled at Edinburgh to consider the 
state of the realm and the English treaties. At the outset 
the prospect still promised fairly. The nomination of 
Arran to the regency was confirmed; and on the first 
day of the session ‘the Lords of the Articles, after they 
had heard my Lord Governor’s mind, having consideration 
of the adversity of times bye gone, and of the dangerous 
appearances of skaith of the time instant and sicklike to 
come, concluded that an ample commission should be made 
and sent with ambassadors to the King of England, for 
taking, treating, and concluding of peace perpetual; that 

1 State Papers, vol. y. p. 250 ; Sadler Papers , vol. i. p. 108. 
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another commission should be made to the same ambas- 
sadors, to conclude a marriage betwixt the Queen of Scot- 
land and Edward Prince of Wales , 1 apparent heritor of 
England .’ 2 So far all was well. A general acquiescence 
was admitted in the King of England's views. But similar 
negotiations twenty years before had advanced to the ad- 
mission of the principle. It appeared rapidly that the 
same struggle would repeat itself in the discussion of the 
details. Henry, made wise by experience, had required 
the custody ami the control of the education of the queen. 
The parliament determined that, ‘for many inconveniences 
like to ensue,’ they must refuse this important condition. 
Four Scottish noblemen should reside in England as host- 
ages for the queen’s appearance there when she had ar- 
rived at marriageable age; but for the present she must 
remain with her mother, surrounded, of course, by French 
courtiers and Romanist ecclesiastics, whose influence Henry, 
if he pleased, might neutralize by attaching a limited 
number of English gentlemen and ladies to the royal 
household. Looking forward to the ultimate completion 
of the marriage, they decided next that, when that event 
had taken place, the realm should nevertheless retain its 
ancient liberties, and its name of Scotland; the national 
parliament should continue undisturbed ; the regency 
should be assured for life to the Earl of Arran; and if 
there should be issue from the marriage, and the crowns 
of the two kingdoms be united in a single person, the 
administration should descend by the ordinary laws of in- 
heritance in the Arran family; the country should be ruled 
for ever under ‘a govemour born of the realm,’ and guided 
by the native laws . 3 

These preposterous resolutions were seriously deter- 
mined on. It is impossible to believe that there was a 
serious expectation that they would be accepted in Eng- 
land as the basis of a treaty. The commissioners selected 
to carry them to London, Sir James Leirmouth, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Balnavis of Halhill, unknown men of in- 
ferior rank, were not likely to recommend in the delivery 
an unpalatable message; and it may be assumed that the 
object was to escape from the difficulty by exacting im- 
possible conditions, and throwing upon Henry the burden 
of the refusal. 

1 The Prince, it is to be observed, was described as ‘Prince of 
Wales,’ although his formal creation was deferred, and was never 
actually accomplished. 

7 Act* of the Scottish Parliament , March 13th, 1543. 

* Ibid., March, 1543; Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 59; State Papers. 
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While, however, the jealousy of England was so con- 
spicuous, the parliament, nevertheless, displayed a more 
promising spirit on matters of religion. As yet there was 
no leaning visible towards the cardinal; and three days 
after the discussion of the treaties Lord Maxwell proposed 
that the people should be permitted the use of the Eng- 
lish Bible. In Beton’s absence the Archbishop of Glasgow 
entered a protest on behalf of the episcopate, and en- 
treated a delay until a provincial council of the clergy 
should have declared their assent ; 1 but his opposition was 
waived. Maxwell’s proposal had been received with evi- 
dent favour; and the Lords of the Articles having pro- 
nounced that no existing law forbade the reading of a 
translation of the Scriptures, a proclamation made public 
the liberty which, beyond all other things, the Church with 
keenest instinct dreaded. One special point for which the 
King of England had laboured was gained. Could he but 
wait his time, his other wishes, he was assured, would in 
due time accomplish themselves . 2 

Where there was hope that the end might be accom- 
plished by patience, an endurance which had already lasted 
through thirty years of disappointment could still continue. 
The success of Maxwell’s measure compensated for the re- 
maining failures. But amidst the uncertainties and incon- 
sistencies of the Scotch nature which had been so tediously 
experienced, Henry required at least a just information of 
their proceedings and intentions. The proposals of the 
parliament had not yet reached him, for Leirmouth and 
his companions had been slow in departing on their er- 
rand. A vague impression of a difficulty was all which 
had transpired; and Sadler, whose past experience and 
acquaintance at the Scottish court best qualified him for 
the post, was sent to reside at Edinburgh, to observe and 
to report. While aft'airs remained unsettled, a strong Eng- 
lish force was maintained upon the Borders; large sums 
of money were secretly distributed among the northern 
lords: the Earl of Angus and his brother, whom Henry 

• Acts of the Scottish Parliament . May 15th. 

2 ‘Then might have been seen.’ says Knox, ’the Bible lying abont 
upon every gentleman’s table. The New Testament also was borne 
about in many men’s hands. We grant that some, alas, profaned that 
blessed word. Some, perhaps, that had never read ten sentences of it 
bad it most common in their hands. They would chop their familiars 
in the cheek with it and say, this has lain under my bed-foot these 
ten years. Others would glory, how often have I been in danger 
for this book, how secretly have I stolen away from my wife at mid- 
night to read upon it. And this was done to make court thereby, for 
all men esteemed the governour to be the most fervent Protestant that 
was in Europe.’ ‘Nevertheless.’ he adds, ‘the knowledge spread.’ — 
Knox’b History of the Reformation. 
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had maintained for fifteen years in their exile, were now 
his almoners to others, while they continued his pensioners 
themselves. He required to be assured that his revenues 
were not squandered in unavailing efforts, and by unfaithful 
stewards. 

On the 20th of March Sadler reported his arrival and 
reception at Edinburgh, where Sir George Douglas had 
partially introduced him behind the scenes. There had 
been sad work, Douglas told him. At one time the Ca- 
tholic earls, Huntly, Argyle, Murray, and Both well, had 
threatened to make a party with the clergy, and hold an 
opposition parliament at Perth. He had not slept three 
hours any night since his return from England. But the 
worst was over, and he trusted that at last all would go 
well. ‘They had grinned at each other, but there was 
none that would lute;’ and if the king would be con- 
tented with slow progress, he believed that it would be 
sure. This much, however, was certain, that if at present 
the delivery of the queen, or the custody of the fortresses, - 
was insisted on, Beton would be set at liberty, the French 
would be called in to assist, and all that had been ac- 
complished would be undone. ‘There was not so little 
a boy but he would hurl stones at it, the waves would 
handle their distaffs, and the commons universally would 
die in it. ,J Douglas might be right, but he had used 
different language a few' weeks previously in London. 
Moreover, it was whispered that he had held a secret in- 
terview with the cardinal, in which the supposed enemies 
had suspiciously embraced each other. Sadler knew that 
he was breathing an atmosphere of falsehood. His bus- 
iness was to give his ear to every one, and to believe so 
far as he saw occasion. When Douglas left him he found 
himself instantly surrounded by noble lords and gentlemen 
of all factions and parties, coming each of them with their 
several stories to instruct or mislead; each assuring him 
that all were dishonest but themselves, and each anxious 
to finger the English gold. Lord Bothwell, whom Douglas 
declared to be Henry’s most inveterate enemy, brought his 
offers of service and devotion, and kindly intimated that 


* Sir Ralph Sadler to Henry VIII.: Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 70. 
One of the many critics who have undertaken to expose my erroneous 
estimate of the character of Henry VIII. has quoted these words 
(changing the ‘it’ into ‘him,’ and the ‘in’ into ‘against’), as au evi- 
dence of the detestation with which the king was regarded by his 
subjects. I presume that he had seen the passage in a quotation, and 
was too well satisfied with the burden of it to inquire from what dis- 
patch or document it was taken. But the fallacy of extracts could 
scarcely be carried further. 
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the Solway prisoners were playing false. On the 23rd of 
March, three days after his arrival, the ambassador had 
an interview with Mary of Guise; and the queen-mother, 
the centre and chief instrument, as was supposed, of 
French intrigues, informed him that her best wish was to 
see her child in England. For the marriage, ‘she could 
not otherwise think but it was the work and ordinance 
of God for the conjunction and union of the realms;’ 1 but 
she warned him to hope for nothing from the regent. The 
Earl of Arran, she said, intended her daughter not for 
Prince Edward, but for his own son. He was playing 
with England for his present convenience; but he would 
keep the queen in his hands till her minority was over, 
and by that time Henry would be dead, and excuses could 
be found without difficulty to break the contract. The 
truest friend to the two countries, she gravely assured 
Sadler, was Cardinal Beton. If Beton were once at liberty, 
the King of England’s wishes would be all fulfilled. The 
English court were living in a delusion. They depended 
on the regent and the Douglases, whose only thought was 
how to defeat their desires ; and she herself, she declared, 
was in fear for the life of her child as long as she re- 
mained in Scotland. The regent had his eye upon the 
crown. He was already preparing the public to hear 
of the infant’s death by spreading rumours that she was 
sickly. 

The accomplished hypocrisy did not convince; yet it 
was not wholly without effect. Sir George Douglas had 
warned the ambassador against the queen-mother; the 
queen-mother warned him against Sir George Douglas. 
He perceived that there was ‘some juggling,’ but the 
grace and charm of Mary of Guise forbade him for the 
moment to believe with certainty that the falsehood was 
with her. She saw the impression which she had made, 
and, with winning confidence, she led him into her nur- 
sery, and lifted the baby out of the cradle, that he might 
admire its health and loveliness. Alas, for the child 1 
born in sorrow, and nurtured in treachery! It grew to be 
Mary Stuart; and Sir Ralph Sadler lived to sit on the 
commission which investigated the murder of Darnley. 

For the present, perplexities thickened about him. 
The regent himself, in successive conversations, had pro- 
fessed the most vehement wishes to satisfy Henry. The 
week after the ambassador arrived, Arran assured him 
that he cared nothing for the interdict, and that so long 

1 Sadler Henry VIII.: Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. S4 y Ac. 
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as he lived ‘the cardinal should never have his liberty, 
nor come out of prison, unless it were to his further 
mischief.’ Within a few days the cardinal was secure 
within the walls of his own castle of St. Andrew’s (which 
his retainers had held in his name against the government 
while he was in Blackness), under the nominal custody of 
Lord Seton, who was his surest friend. It was true that 
his detention in Scotland was no longer possible without 
a civil war. Easter was approaching, and the people 
would not endure that the season should pass unobserved. 
The Catholic earls had threatened to liberate him by force, 
and a transparent compromise had covered without con- 
cealing the regent’s weakness. The truth might have been 
regretted, but it would have been intelligible. But the 
childish pretence which Arran attempted to maintain, that 
he was still a prisoner, and that the transfer had been a 
stroke of policy to recover possession of an important 
stronghold, only provoked suspicion. The king was liable 
to mistakes in the characters of women. He saw in Sad- 
ler’s reports that those at least who had pretended to be 
his friends were falling short of their declarations. The 
Douglases had left his presence full of fair words, pre- 
tences, and promises: their engagements had melted into 
w'orse than inconsistency. Sir George had communicated 
secretly with Beton. It was through him that Beton was 
said to have been liberated; and, believing them treacher- 
ous, when, in fact, they were only embarrassed with dif- 
ficulties too complicated to be avowed, Henry fell deeper 
than even his minister under the snares of the queen- 
mother. He was ‘in marvellous perplexity’ what to say 
of their late doings — of ‘the strange fashion of removing 
the cardinal, denied at first, doubted of after, then granted 
by Sir George Douglas.’ He would no longer ‘be deceived 
by fair words, and the deeds so repugnant to them,’ while 
in the subtle daughter of the Duke of Guise he imagined 
that he saw ‘a frank and plain manner of proceeding, 
such as motherly love to the surety of her child should 
in manner persuade her unto.’ 1 In his exasperation he * 
even extended his confidence to her judgment as well as 
to herself. Those on whom he had depended had failed 
him. He believed, after all, that he might expect more 
from the party who had been his open enemies, and 
listened with despairing credulity to her praises of Car- 
dinal Beton. The latter, to whom the queen-mother had 
given a hint, supported her assertions by a letter from 

1 Sadler Papert, vul. i. pp. lUO, 101. 
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St. Andrew’s to Sadler, in which he sent his hearty com- 
mendations; having recovered his liberty, he was anxious, 
he said, to offer his services to the King’s Majesty, and 
would be glad to see the English minister at the castle . 1 
Henry supposed that the offers perhaps might be meant 
in honesty. He directed that the invitation should be ac- 
cepted, and permitted the suggestion of a hope that, if 
the cardinal would at length honestly lend his help to- 
wards the settlement of the kingdom, he would gratefully 
accept his friendship; and should a change of sides entail 
the loss of his preferments in France, he would take care 
to see him substantially indemnified . 2 

Sir Ralph Sadler, on the spot, saw clearer than Henry 
in London: and, though shaken, he could not wholly share 
his change of confidences. It was possible that the queen 
and cardinal were desiring only to create suspicion be- 
tween the court of England and the regent and his ad- 
visers. It was possible that the latter were still partially 
honest, and had broken their promises as much from in- 
ability to keep them as from unwillingness. He continued, 
therefore, for the present, to listen to both sides — to wait, 
as he expressed it, for ‘better experience of the fidelity 
and truth of French and Scottish than he had had as yet, 
before he would presume -to give a certain judgment.’ 
He informed Arran of his interview with Mary. Arran 
assured him that, whatever she pretended, ‘he would find 
her, in the end, a right Frenchwoman.’ Her only object 
was to preserve Scotland to France, and to prevent the 
alliance with England which she professed to desire. 
‘This,’ he said, ‘is her device, while, as she is both subtle 
and wily, so she hath a vengeable engine 1 and wit to 
work her purpose. She laboureth, by all means she can, 
to have the cardinal at liberty ; 4 by whom, being as good 
a Frenchman as she is a Frenchwoman, she might the 
rather compass her intent .’ 3 From Arran the perplexed 
minister went again to the queen, who assured him po- 
sitively that, since his last visit, the regent had avowed 
to her openly his intention of keeping her daughter for 

1 Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 104. 

* Privy Council to Sadler: Slate Papers, vol. v. p. 280, Ac. It is 
necessary to relate these dreary intricacies of deception, that Henry’s 
ultimate resentment and the storm which at length he let loose on 
Scotland may be seen to have been not unprovoked. 

* Ingenium, — ‘talent.’ 

* ‘At liberty,’ that is, to leave St. Andrew’s and come to Edin- 
burgh, to take a share in the government. If he could dupe Henry 
into a momentary reliance upon him, he would recover his power 
without difficulty. 

i Sadler to the Privy Council: Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 108. 
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his son. He had told her that ‘he would rather die than 
deliver the child into the hands of the King of England ; 
but he would give good words and make fair weather till 
better opportunity.’ Whatever he promised, neither ho 
nor the lords would accomplish any one real step towards 
a union of the kingdoms. For herself, she again said, 
that she feared for her life, and she wished herself in 
England. 

Her eagerness had carried her a little too far. If she 
wished to be in England, Sadler suggested that there 
would be no great difficulty in an escape. She would be 
received with the child with open arms, and would earn 
his master’s gratitude for ever. She turned the subject 
to the nraises of Heton. If Beton had been free, she 
said, there would have been no difficulty. The treaties 
would already have been arranged ; and even but lately 
he had sent her word that, could he leave St. Andrew's, 
he would go to London, and with his own lips convince 
the king of his sincerity . 1 The remains of Sadler’s scepti* 
cism yielded before so confident audacity. ‘The queen, 
as I take her,’ he wrote, when he left her presence, ‘ earn* 
estly desireth the marriage of her daughter to my Lord 
Prince’s Grace .’ 2 

On the other hand, if parties had changed sides on 
the English alliance, they kept their places on the sister 
question of religion. The cardinal continued constant to 
the Church. The regent was still liberal towards the Pro- 
testants. The contradiction was obvious. The uncertainty 
returned, and was increased by other causes. The minister 
had been instructed to urge on Arran’s government three 
especial requests. The first, for a licence for the general 
use of the Bible, had been at once fulfilled. The second, 
for the abolition of the Papal supremacy and the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, was under consideration, and ap- 
peared to be desired. The earl declared, without reserve, 
that ‘ he thought all monasteries were founded to pray for 
souls in purgatory; and, if there were no purgatory, as 
he was dearly of opinion that there was not, their found- 
ation was vain and frustrate .’ 3 The third point in the 
commission, which had been hitherto reserved, tested the 
truth of the queen-mother’s story that Arran entertained 

1 Sadler Papers , vol. i. p. 115. 

2 Ibid. p. 116. 

* Sadler to the King: Ibid. p. 12K It is remarkable that the am- 
bassador, though writing to Henry, reports these words with evident 
sympathy on his own part, and with as evident an expectation that 
they would be read with approval. 
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a private design in the marriage question. It was a pro- 
posal, in the event of his fidelity, for an alliance between 
the son whom Mary of Guise pretended that he designed 
for the young queen, and the Lady Elizabeth. The sug- 
gestion was now brought forward as an experiment of the 
earl’s honesty, and, to Sadler’s surprise, was received with 
cordial gratitude. The regent did not deny that he had 
thought of the other connexion before the king’s wishes 
were made known to him; but he had relinquished all 
expectation of it, and was delighted at the honour of the 
king’s offer. 

These things made in the earl’s favour; but the at- 
mosphere was impregnated with lies. Lord Fleming de- 
clared that Arran had said to him ‘that, sooner than the 
queen should marry into England, he would carry her 
away into the Isles;’ 1 Arran evidently dreaded the car- 
dinal; the cardinal, as Sir George Douglas as well as the 
queen now protested, wsb in his heart devoted to Eng- 
land; and even at times Sadler found the regent himself 
‘utterly determined to abide the extremity of war rather 
than condescend to the accomplishment of the king’s 
desires.’ - 

If the Scottish question had waited for its solution till 
the intentions of the nobles could be discovered from their 
language, the perplexity threatened to be of long con- 
tinuance. But, in the meantime, Henry had submitted a 
definite demand to the Scottish parliament, and they had 
returned him a definite answer. The despatch of it had 
been delayed; but the questionable embassy to whom it 
had been entrusted had at length reached London. Their 
message was delivered, and bore immediate and substantial 
fruit. The king was sick of lying and tired of evasion. 
The imagination that, on the union of the two nations, 
an independent regent would be permitted to rule in 
Scotland by hereditary right was too absurd to be enter- 
tained. The ambassadors were desired to return instantly, 
with an intimation that, if the negotiations u ere to be re- 
newed, it must be through persons whose insignificance 
should not in itself be an affront. The Scots were alarmed, 
for Henry was reported to be serious. Lord Glencairn 
and Sir George Douglas hurried to London, and in three 
weeks returned with the king’s own counter-propositions 
— so reasonable, he said himself, that, if they were not 
accepted, ‘he would follow his purpose by force;’ — so 
moderate, says Knox, ‘that all that loved quietness were 

y l Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 127. 2 Ibid. p. 147. 
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contented therewith.’ 1 He relinquished his demand for 
the immedi&te delivery of the young queen. She might 
remain in her own country till she was ten years old; in 
the meantime, as pledges for the fulfilment of the con- 
tract, three Scottish earls and three bishops or barons 
must reside in the English court. Their places might be 
changed half-yearly, but the number should be kept com- 
plete. For the government, the Earl of Arran might re- 
main in office during the minority, provided his conduct 
continued satisfactory, and provided the whole or a porr 
tion of the council might be nominated by the English 
crown. Lastly, the treaty of peace should be immediately 
drawn, and the Scots should relinquish the French alliance, 
and bind themselves to make no separate leagues with any 
foreign country except with Henry’s consent. 

The arrival of this message brought matters to a crisis. 
The endurance of England, it appeared, had its limits; 
and the Scots saw, or seemed to see, that they must 
choose between acceptance and open war. Arran, whose 
feeble understanding swayed under every transient im- 
pulse, was at first persuaded into defiance; supported by 
all the lords except Angus, Cassilis, Maxwell, and Glen- 
cairn, he determined to reject the terms and face the con- 
sequences. The cardinal tossed aside his now unneeded 
mask. The fiction of his imprisonment was no longer 
maintained. He called a convention of the clergy at 
St. Andrew’s, where the ‘kirkrnen,’ with all their voices, 
shouted for war. Supplies were voted to assist the needy 
noblemen in raising their retainers, and to bribe them to 
relinquish their designs upon the abbey lands. ‘They had 
liefer,’ said Sir George Douglas, ‘all the world should sink 
than they should lose their pomp and glory.’ For the 
moment even those who sincerely desired the success of 
the English marriage believed it was hopeless. Arran, 
constant to nothing, was drawn towards the Church party 
by fear ; for a shadow of illegitimacy hung over him which, 
if desirable, could be converted into a substance. Matthew 
Stuart, the young Earl of Lennox, next of kin to the crown 
in default of the Hamiltons, was introduced from France 
to displace him if he proved intractable, or to awe him 
into obedience. The Pope had sent fresh powers to his 
faithful cardinal. A legate was already on his way from 
Rome, with ‘fulminations of cursing,’ and instructions to 
take the government, if necessary, from a heretic, and 
confer it upon a dutiful child of the Church. In vain 

1 State Vaperst vol. v. p. 2$U, Ac. Kkox’s History of the Reformation. 
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Henry, appealing to the regent’s better nature, advised 
him 1 to play the governour indeed’ — to seize Beton and 
Lennox, with all their adherents, throw them into a dun- 
geon or send them to England . 1 The imbecile Arran 
could play no part but that of the wind-vane marking the 
changes in the air-currents. Amidst the rage of the clergy, 
the jealous pride of independence, the intrigues of France, 
and the menaces of the Papacy, ‘the English lords’ — as 
the few noblemen of clear sense and genuine patriotism 
were scornfully called— had little chance of prevailing. 
They continued, nevertheless, resolutely to tight their 
battle ; and two considerable supports they had with them 
— the dread of the English army which hung on the Bord- 
ers like an undissolving cloud, and the small band of 
Protestants — few in number, but with a resolute purpose, 
and with a strength which was steadily growing. 

With this assistance they could still make head against 
the stream. An assembly was called at Edinburgh, in the 
first week in May, to consider Henry’s message. One day 
the English party carried their point. A concession was 
determined on. The day after the vote was recalled 
through the exertions of Beton and Mary of Guise; the 
lords resolved to send the queen into France ; 2 and the 
Count de Montgomery was announced as coming over to 
take charge of her. But if they concluded thus, there 
would be an immediate invasion; and at last, deciding 
nothing, they thought they might gain time by keeping 
up appearances; Glencairn anil Douglas were again sent 
to London, to ask for a modification of the conditions; 
the war between France and England was on the point 

1 ‘His Majesty hath thought good to advise him to have such a re- 
gard to the matter as he may pull the feathers off his enemies in time, 
and by that mean provide both for the indemnity of himself and his 
friends, and also for the advancement of such things as shall tend to 
the universal benefit of that realm, which forasmuch as it cannot be 
brought to pass unless that, as well the legate be empeached of his 
enterprise as also the cardinal and the Earl of Lennox he better 
looked upon than they have been hitherto, his Majesty’s advice and 
counsel is that the governour do now shew himself a man of courage, 
aud pLay the very governour indeed; and procede with great diligence, 
secrecy, and sufficient furniture of men to the apprehension of them 
with all their adherents, even npw specially, if it can possibly be done, 
as they sit at their convocation.’— Privy Council to Sadler: State Pa- 
per*, vol. v. p. 286. 

* Sadler Papers, vol. i. pp. 190, 191. The Laird of Drumlaurig, who 
was present, and had promised to inform the Warden of the Marches 
of the temper of the meeting, said that ‘There was so much falsehood 
and inconstancy among the lords, that such agreement as they deter- 
mined and made one day they would break the same the next day; 
go that by reason of their falsehood so often determining and chan- 
ging their purpose, he would not take upon him to write any news to 
the Warden.’-^5/«te Paper*, vol. v. p. 286. 
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of breaking out; if England was occupied with so power- 
ful an antagonist, they would feel more safe in their re- 
sistance. 

The ambassadors went and returned. They had found 
Henry perseveringly moderate — insisting only on essentials, 
and ready to admit any terms which left the central re- 
solutions unaffected. They left Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of May; at the beginning of June their report was 
presented to their parliament; and the French court being 
at the moment unable to send a force to assist them in 
repelling an invasion, and there being no longer any ex- 
cuse for delay, the cardinal, with the extreme French 
party, held aloof from the discussion, foreseeing that, 
under existing circumstances, they would not carry their 
point. 

There was ‘much bickering;’ but the alternative of 
peace or war lay before them in all its harshness. The 
Catholic fanatics had absented themselves, and the pre- 
liminaries of a treaty upon Henry’s terms, but with some 
unimportant reservations, were at last agreed on. The 
attitude of the opposition gave strength to the peace 
party; and, as a check on Beton, the Earl of Angus, 
Lord Maxwell, and others of the Solway prisoners, pledged 
themselves by a bond to prevent the renewal of the war, 
to secure the person of the queen, and, if she were car- 
ried off to the Continent by her mother, to be true to 
Henry, and to acknowledge no government which had 
not received his sanction. Arran having wavered back 
to the English side, they promised to support him so 
long as he remained with them. If the cardinal, either 
by assistance from abroad or by intrigues at home, re- 
covered his control in the administration, they would pay 
him no obedience, and either sec the treaty fulfilled or 
assist in annexing the whole country south of the Forth 
to the English dominions . 1 

The air seemed at last to have cleared. The regent, 
though not venturing on Henry’s stronger remedy, ‘con- 
ferred’ with Sadler on the prosecution of the cardinal 
and Lennox. The favourable resolution of the parliament 
was communicated to England; and in conformity with 
it the two treaties — a treaty of peace, and a treaty for 

1 ‘If there happen any division or trouble to arise in Scotland by 
practice of the cardinal, kirkraen, France, or otherwise, we shall stick 
and adhere only to the King's Majesty’s service (until such timej aa 
hie Highness may attain these things now pacted and covenanted, or 
at the least the dominion on this side of the Firth .’ — State Papers. 
vol. v. p. 319. The form was sent from England. 
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the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the queen— were 
immediately drawn. 

The former bound the two countries to an alliance 
during the lives of the reigning sovereigns, and for one 
year after the death of either.. For that time England 
should not make war on Scotland, nor Scotland make war 
on England, upon any pretext; and should either of the 
two countries be invaded by a foreign power, whatever 
it might be, temporal or spiritual, even though it called 
itself the supreme head of Christendom, no assistance 
should be given by the subjects of the other, private or 
public, direct or indirect. The treaty should be observed 
faithfully and honourably, and was not to be evaded on 
pretence of ecclesiastical censures or sentences. 1 2 * The de- 
bateable land on the Border was not to continue a sanc- 
tuary lor felons and traitors ; they should be arrested, by 
the consent and assistance of both governments, which 
thenceforward should co-operate honourably and firmly in 
defence of order and quiet. 4 

No conditions could have been more desirable or just; 
but the hope of the observance of them lay in the ac- 
complishment of the treaty of marriage. The terms which 
had been conceded on this point have been already stated. 
The queen was to remain with her mother till she was 
ten years of age ; and six noblemen were to be required 
as her securities. If children followed from the con- 
nexion, and the crowns were united, the laws and the 
name of Scotland were rationally and sufficiently guar- 
anteed. If the queen should be left a widow without issue, 
she would return free and unencumbered to her separate 
kingdom. 

To these obligations Henry set liis hand at Greenwich, 
on the 1st of July. Sir George Douglas and the Earl of 
Glencairn signed for Scotland, and forthwith returned to 
Edinburgh to obtain the formal ratification of the Scotch 
parliament. It remained to be seen if Beton would still 
sit by passively, or at the last moment make another 
effort. His policy in the past month had been to ignore 
the assembly at Edinburgh as a faction, and to refuse to 
recognise any decision as legal to which the clergy had 
not given their sanction. But force only could give weight 

1 A reference to the Pope’s Bull of Deposition. 

2 Bymee, vol. vi. part 3, p. 93. The treaty was not to extend to 

the lordship of Lorn in Scotland, nor to the Isle of Lundy. Lorn was 

notoriously the haunt of outlaws and marauders, and Lundy, after De 
Valle’s followers were destroyed, seems to have been occupied by a 
fresh gang Of Freuch and Scotch pirates. 
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to his opposition. He had again written for assistance to 
Francis: and the importance of the crisis had produced 
the desired effect. On the 30th of June, while the treaties 
were on the point of completion in England, Sadler re- 
ported the presence of sixteen French ships of war on 
the coast of Aberdeen. They had brought with them 
money, arms, and artillery. Several thousand men were 
said to be on board, and to be waiting for directions 
from the cardinal on the point at which they were to 
land. They were to remain as the nucleus of a Catholic 
army, or to carry off the queen, as Mary of ' Guise and 
her advisers should direct. 1 Six days after, when the am- 
bassadors were known to have returned from Greenwich, 
the Romanist lords, the abbots, and bishops were as- 
sembled in council at St. Andrew’s. The regent was de- 
nounced as a heretic and a traitor. It was agreed that 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were within reach of 
the Border should immediately carry forays into Northum- 
berland, and, exasperating the English into retaliation, 
compel a war in the teeth of the government, 2 while 
Lennox, Huntly, Argyle, Murray, and the cardinal himself 
should disperse to raise their powers, and again meet at 
Stirling on the 20th of July. 3 So hot had grown the war 
fever of the fiery churchman, that he was said to have 
threatened to challenge an English knight, Sir Ralph 
Evers, to single combat; and, although there was a doubt 
whether report was telling the truth, yet a message, pro- 
fessedly in Beton’s name, was brought to Berwick ; while 
Evers, in reply, signified his entire pleasure at the pro- 
spect which was opened to him, and offered, sooner 
than balk the cardinal’s wishes, to go to Edinburgh to 
meet him. 4 

The wild humours gathered rapid strength. The ap- 
peal from the parliament to the nation, based as it was 
upon the antipathy of centuries, was fatally successful; and 
Holy Church and freedom became a popular war-cry. 

‘ Such malicious and despiteful people,’ Sir Ralph Sadler 
wrote bitterly, ‘live not in the world as is the common 

‘ Sadler Papers . vol. i. pp. 225, 226, Ac. 

- ‘The cardinal hath not only stirred almost the whole realm 
against the governour, bnt also hath procured the Earl Bothwell, the 
Lord Hume, the Lord of Buccleugh, the Laird of Seaford, and the 
Kern, which be wholly addict unto him, to stir all the mischief and 
trouble they can on the Borders, and make raids and incursions into 
England only of intent to break the peace and to breed contention 
between the realms.’ — Sadler to Lord Parr: State Papers, vol. v. 
p. 321. 

J Sadler Papers , vol. i. p. 233 -Ac. 

4 State Papers, vol. v. p. 323- 
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people of this realm, specially towards Englishmen.’ He 
was himself shot at in the garden of his house at Edin- 
burgh ; and he was advised, if he did not wish to be mur- 
dered, to take refuge in Tantallon Castle. ‘What will 
follow,’ he said, ‘God knoweth; for undoubtedly there is 
great appearance of mischief.’ From England only came 
hope or comfort. Misfortune, in the shape of six English 
cruisers, had overtaken the French fleet. Two of the 
enemy’s ships were taken, three were driven back to 
France, eleven only crawled into the Forth, having 
suffered so severely as to make their retreat desirable as 
soon as the sea was open. With the details of the action 
Henry sent a thousand pounds to Arran, and a promise 
of help in men and money at any moment that he desired 
it. He urged him to energy. He advised that without 
delay the cardinal and his party should be proclaimed 
traitors; and if any of them fell into his hands, that, pro- 
fiting by experience, ‘he would so bestow them’ where they 
could give no more anxiety; especially he urged the ne- 
cessity of securing the queen’s person, and removing her 
from the indefensible palace of Linlithgow to some safer 
residence. 1 

But Arran had the vice, so rare in a Scotchman, of 
weakness. The necessity for action paralysed in him the 
power to act. He issued proclamations. He talked of 
raising twenty thousand men. He would bring the queen 
into Blackness. He would meet the cardinal in the field. 
But meanwhile, he did no one of these things. He sat 
still, and waited upon events, and laboured to inflict his 
own inaction on the English. He even implored Henry, 
if the Borders were wasted, to bear with it, and abstain 
from punishing the invaders. ‘Tell him,’ wrote Henry to 
his ambassador, ‘that we shall so chastise those Borderers 
as with our advice he may plant others in their places; 
and for this purpose we have written to our cousin of 
Suffolk and our Lord Warden of the Marches.’ But the 
temper of steel could not be transfused into lead. The 
regent waited on, and the event came. Henry’s ships 
might stveep the seas, the Buccleughs and the Kers might 
be cowed by the English troops at Berwick, but in Scot- 
land the power of action was with Beton. The gathering 
at Stirling was accomplished. While the regent talked 
Linlithgow was surrounded, the queen was secured by his 
rivals, and transported to their stronghold. As soon as 
he had lost the ability to interfere, Arran was contemp- 


1 Sadler Papers , toI. i. p. 238, Ac. 
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tuously invited to allow her to remain in a national fort- 
ress, and under national guardianship. He consented with 
an affectation of pleasure. The parliament might endorse 
alliances and issue proclamations, the strength of the 
country was with the faction in revolt. The Catholic 
nobles, confident of victory, now signified their insolent 
readiness to allow a treaty which they might observe at 
their convenience or violate at their will; and while the 
Wardens of the English Marches were proclaiming peace, 
they were planning forays on the scale of invasions, to 
rekindle the war . 1 

On the news of this last misfortune Henry’s patience 
was exhausted. He sent his thanks to the regent for the 
services which he had intended to perform. Five thou- 
sand men, he said, were in readiness on the Borders. 
They would enter Scotland, and unite with himself and 
with the Douglases, whom he called on to fulfil their 
pledges. If those should be insufficient ‘to daunt the car- 
dinal,’ he ‘would prepare a greater furniture to suppress 
his malice.’ He assured the governor that, in case the 
queen was taken to France, ‘and otherwise disposed of 
in marriage,’ he would advance the English Border to 
Edinburgh forthwith, and by force of title and superiority 
make the Earl of Arran King of Scotland beyond the 
Forth. ‘ Twice,’ he warned those who had called them- 
selves his friends, ‘they had been deluded by the cardinal 
— once in his own deliverance, and, again, in the seizure 
of the queen ; let them beware a third time.’ It was wise 
and honourable to avoid bloodshed, as long as peace was 
possible; but he would have them understand that if 
Beton was to rule in Scotland, the nation to the last 
man should smart for it; and, as a final resource, he re- 
commended a secret and resolute effort to seize Stirling 
and the insolent churchman in person . 2 

Henry understood at last the disposition of the people. 
His chief mistake was in overrating the power of the 
Douglases and his other supporters, and in believing that 
at the last extremity they would take part with him 
against their country. Sadler, replying to this letter, as- 
sured him that five thousand men would be worse than 
useless. If he intended to conquer Scotland, he must 
trust for the work to English hands. If his so-called 
friends kept their promises, they had not a tenant, they 
had not a follower who, on the first news that an English 


1 State Papers, vol. v. pp. 328, 323. 

4 Henry VIII. to Sir Ralph Sadler: Sadler Papers , vol. i. p. 246. 
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army had passed the Border, would not hasten to the 
cardinal. But in fact, he trusted neither them nor the 
regent. They were playing, so he now thought, in his 
impatience, on Henry’s credulity, and were serious only 
in their anxiety for his money. He advised Henry to stay 
his liberality, and in the treachery which he saw around 
him he could console himself with the English reflection 
‘that, though plainness and truth were ofttimes abused 
with subtlety and falsehood, yet in the end alway truth 
triumphed, when falsehood should take reproach.’ 1 

To the present conclusion the tide had been setting 
from the moment of the return of the prisoners. Then, 
and throughout the history of Henry’s transactions with 
Scotland, the professions were all of one kind, the actions 
of another. The cardinal and the queen-mother had been 
among the loudest in their protests of anxiety for the 
English alliance. The lords who perhaps sincerely de- 
sired it were as inconstant in their conduct as Beton and 
Mary of Guise were false in their declarations. 

So entirely had the leading statesmen accustomed them- 
selves to treat words as convenient counters, that, in the 
face of the attitude of defiance which the nation had as- 
sumed, it is no matter of surprise to us to find the Scotch 
parliament, within a few days of Sadler’s last despairing 
letter, ratifying in form the treaties of Greenwich. The 
reluctance ceased from the moment that the queen w'as 
secure in Stirling. A convention of the nation sat in 
August, at which, though the cardinal did not appear, 
the majority of the nobles were present; and so slight a 
thing it seemed to bind themselves to verbal promises, 
that in the name and presence of the three Estates of the 
realm, the Earl of Arran swore before the English am- 
bassador to observe the terms of peace and the conditions 
of the marriage contract. 

The imbecility of the regent discourages an attempt 
to interpret his conduct. He professed to believe that 
Beton would acquiesce; and the day which followed the 
signature he went in person to St. Andrew’s, as he pre- 
tended, to obtain his consent. But Angus, Glencairn, and 
Cassilis affected no such delusion. They understood and 
acknowledged the empty hollowness of the ratification; 
they regretted too sadly that they had dissuaded Henry 
from entering Sootland in force after Solway. They 
scattered to their homes, to collect their strength, and to 
stand on their own defence, while Arran, on reaching 


1 Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 262. 
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St. Ardrew’s, found that the cardinal would neither see 
nor communicate with him; and he vented his ineffectual 
spleen in proclaiming his own and Scotland’s master a 
traitor. 

On the 25th of August the regent had expressed his 
belief that Beton ‘would prove an honest man to his 
Majesty of England’ and to his country: on the 28th he 
denounced him as a public enemy. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember there was one more change, and the bubble finally 
burst. The cardinal was more courteous than he had 
seemed. In return for the regent’s visit, Sir John 
Campbell of Lundy presented himself at Holyrood, and, 
after a secret interview, Arran in a few hours was once 
more on the road to his spiritual father’s palace, not any 
more to persuade him to accept the treaty, not to arrest 
him for treason, but to ask pardon at his feet, of Cod 
and Holy Church, for his own delinquencies. His attitude 
was now satisfactory: he was welcomed as a returned 
prodigal. After confessing his offences in having given 
encouragement to heresy, he was absolved and taken back 
into the Church. The cardinal had won the battle, and 
Scotland was again united. 

The reconciliation, which was intended to secure the 
independence of the country, was immediately marked by 
a public assertion of it. A proclamation was sent out 
that the infant queen would forthwith be crowned at 
Stirling. A council of state w r as chosen, under the pre- 
sidency of the queen-mother, in which, as an evidence of 
the return of unanimity, a seat was offered to the Earl 
of Angus; and the English ambassador, in danger of his 
life, durst not appear outside his doors. ‘I assure you,’ 
he wrote at this crisis to a friend, ‘there was never so 
noble a prince’s servant as I am so evil entreated as 1 
am, among these unreasonable people; nor I think never 
man had to do with so rude, so inconstant, and beastly 
a nation as this is. They neither esteem the honour of 
their country nor their own honesty, nor yet — which they 
ought principally to do — their duty to G6d, and love and 
charity to their Christian brethren.’ 1 The cardinal re- 
turned in triumph to the capital. Instead of the hostages 
which were promised in the treaty, Henry was insolently 
told that he might accept, if he pleased, the Solway pri- 
soners, who were on their parole to return. His hopes, 
a few months before so sanguine, were gone like a dream. 
His forbearance had been scorned ; his credulity had been 


1 Sadler to Lord Parr : State Papers , vol. v. p. 385. 
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trifled with. The intrigues of the Papacy, working on a 
misguided patriotism, had baffled a policy as farsighted as 
it was generous. Scotland was once more an enemy, and 
as an enemy it must expect to be dealt with. 

The king’s first anxiety was for Sir Ralph Sadler, who, 
he feared, might share the fate of Somerset Herald. To 
prevent this, or any similar catastrophe, he addressed a 
few words of warning to the citizens of Edinburgh. 
‘Being advertised,’ lie said, ‘that our ambassador resident 
in that town has of late been menaced to be violently 
and extremely handled, contrary to all law of reason, na- 
ture, and humanity, and forasmuch as the injury done to 
an ambassador hath ever been accounted, among all 
Christian men, of so high a nature as it was never left 
unpunished and revenged, we have thought good to ad- 
monish you to beware and eschew that outrage whereby 
ye might worthily provoke our extreme displeasure, and 
to forbear that attemptate, not only for the detestation 
of it in all men’s ears, but also for fear of the revenge 
of our sword to extend to that town and commonalty, to 
the extermination of you to the third and fourth gene- 
ration .’ 1 The menace was brief; but it was to the pur- 
pose, and would secure Sadler’s safety. 

For the rest, the king would waste no more time in 
recrimination or argument. ‘When words and writings 
confirmed solemnly by oath would not serve,’ he said, 
‘such unfaithful people must be constrained to know their 
duties.’ He sent orders to Berwick for ten thousand men 
at once to enter Scotland, and, if possible, to march on 
the capital. It was the middle of September, and in fa- 
vourable weather there would have been still a month for 
active operations. But the autumn had been rainy; the 
roads were impracticable for the movements of so large 
a force ; and on the representation of Sir Thomas Whart on, 
Sir Ralph Evers, and others, the invasion was postponed 
to the spring . 2 The cardinal had the winter before him 
for himself, and as falsehood cost him nothing, he thought 
it worth his while to practise even further with English 
simplicity.'. .^After making various attempts for a private 
audience, he at last secured the English ambassador alone, 
and expressed his deep regret that he should have offended 
the king. His conduct had been misunderstood; his mo- 
tives had been misrepresented. There was no prince in 


1 King Henry VIII. to the Citizens of Edinburgh: Slate Paper e, 
toI. v. p. 334. 

* Ibid. p. 340. 
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the world, he said, whose favour he desired so much as 
the King’s Majesty’s; and no one in Scotland would do 
more than he would do, saving his allegiance, to further 
the wishes of the English government. If his own per- 
suasions could effect anything, the whole nohility and 
clergy of the realm should concur in the execution of the 
treaties . 1 

But he might have spared himself a renewal of dis- 
simulation. England was now at war with France, and 
the Scotch had already begun to take an active part in 
the hostilities. Cruisers w r ith mixed crews from the two 
countries were infesting the Channel. Forays, as usual, 
had commenced along the Borders. The king replied 
peremptorily that he had heard the last of fair words. 
If the Scots again desired to treat with him, Beton and 
Arran, as a first condition, must be delivered into his 
hands, or at least deposed from power, and the govern- 
ment must be made over to a council composed as he 
would himself direct . 2 Events therefore went their na- 
tural course. The promised legate, Marco Grimayni, ar- 
rived from Rome with the Pope’s blessings and encour- 
agements; and rumour added that Reginald Pole would 
follow him with money and four thousand men . 3 In con- 
nexion with the legate arrived a French ambassador, with 
ammunition and money . 4 5 The prisoners of Solway re- 
ceiving easy absolution, it may be presumed, for their 
perjury, broke their oaths, and refused to return to Eng- 
land. The Council of Constance, they were assured by the 
cardinal, had decreed that no good Catholic was bound 
by a promise to a heretic;* and, out of three noble ex- 
ceptions who refused the discreditable subterfuge, one 
only was enabled to save the fame of Scotland by ob- 
serving his parole. Lord Maxwell and Lord Somerville, 
who would have surrendered had they been able, were 
arrested and imprisoned; the Earl of Cassilis presented 
himself singly in London, and the king, ‘to the intent 
that all might know that he had an esteem for virtue,’ 
refused to allow him to suffer for his constancy, and sent 
him back with honour and reward . 6 The reputation of 
the house of Angus, which had suffered through the in- 
stability of Sir George Douglas, was redeemed in a degree 


1 Sadler to the Duke of Suffolk: Sadler Papers, vol. i. pp. 306-7. 

2 Sadler to Suffolk and Parr: Ibid. p. 312. 

1 Harvel to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 546. 

4 Sadler Papers , vol. i. pp. 313, 314. 

5 Buchanan. 

6 Ibid. 
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by his son, the Master of Morton, 1 2 who refused to sub- 
mit to the cardinal, and held the donjon-keep of Dalkeith 
Castle against him till he was starved into surrender. But 
the resistance was almost single. The people had forgotten 
their sufferings, and were again French. England, it was 
said, would betray them into subjection. France required 
only friendship, and would respect their national freedom. 5 
Sadler’s presence was no longer tolerated. He withdrew 
to Tantallon, and thence across the Border; and Beton, 
confident in the turn of popular feeling, in the promise 
from France of six thousand troops, and of unlimited 
funds for the ensuing year, 3 once more summoned a par- 
liament. It met the first week in December, with its full 
number and an entire unanimity. The first act was to 
grant an indemnity for the irregular seizure of the queen’s 
person and the armed gathering at Stirling. 4 A few days 
later the treaties with England were declared annulled ; 
the French alliance was renewed on terms of the closest 
amity ; and the tide of reaction sweeping steadily back, 
Arran was compelled to repeat in public the recantation 
which he had made to the cardinal. The permission for 
the use of the Bible was withdrawn; and on the 15th of 
December ‘the Lord Governour caused to be shewn and 
proponed in full parliament how there was great rumour 
that heretics more and more rose and spread within the 
realm, sowing damnable opinions, contrary to the faith 
and laws of Holy Church; exhorting therefore all prelates 
and ordinaries, ilk ane within his own diocese, to enquire 
upon all such manner of persons, and proceed against them 
according to the laws of Holy Church.’ 1 

So closed the year — the King of England being com- 
pelled for the present to- stand still and see the web un- 


1 Known in later years as the Kegent Morton. 

2 ‘Assuring your lordships that, as far as I can see, the whole body 
of the realm is inclined to France ; for they do consider and say that 
France requireth nothing of them but friendship, and would they 
should continue and maintain the honour and liberty of their realm, 
which of themselves they naturally do covet and desire; whereas, on 
the other side, England, they say, seeketh nothing else hut to bring 
them to subjection, and to have superiority and dominion over them ; 
which universally they do so detest and abhor as in my poor opinion 
they will never be brought into it but by force. And though such 
noblemen as pretend to be the King’s Majesty's friends here could 
be contented, as they say, that his Majesty had the superiority of this 
realm, yet I assure your lordships, to say as I think, there is not one 
of them that hath two servants or friends that is of the same mind, 
or would take their parts in that behalf.’ — Sadler to the Privy Counoil: 
Sadler Papers , vol. i. p. 32G. 

* Ibid. p. 3.18. 

4 Acts of the Scotch Parliament , December 3, 1543. 
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ravelled which he had wrought so laboriously. He could 
do nothing ; and, could only signify, in a general manner, 
his sense of the conduct of the Scottish people. The day 
after Arran’s declaration against the Protestants an Eng- 
lish herald appeared in Edinburgh, and delivered to the 
parliament, perhaps in person, a message in the following 
words : — 

‘The most excellent, most high, and mighty prince, 
my most redoubted sovereign Henry the Eighth, by the 
Grace of God King of England, France and Ireland, and 
in earth the Supreme Head of the Churches of England 
and Ireland, hath given me charge and commandment to 
declare unto you as followeth: 

‘First, how his Majesty, being in war with you upon 
provocation of your late sovereign deceased, and having 
by his death, and victory given by the hand of God upon 
such as attempted the invasion of his Majesty’s realm, a 
great opportunity to prosecute the same wars, to the con- 
fusion and extermination of such as would have presumed 
to withstand his force, hath been content — in respect of 
his pronepte, and upon such a suit as hath been made 
unto his Highness with a visage and countenance hitherto 
of humility, due reverence, and submission— to do all 
things that should tend to the conservation of your lady 
and mistress; to lay aside armour and puissance, and to 
enter communication and treaty with you, with conclusion 
to place his pronepte in marriage with the noble prince 
his Majesty’s eldest son and heir apparent, Prince Edward: 
and in the meantime and after to live in peace, rest, and 
v quiet with you. To which covenant ye have agreed and 
consented. This ye have all promised. To this ye have 
all by the governour sworn. This ye have ratified. Only 
there resteth that, like true men to God and their word, 
like those that should have respect to honour and loyalty, 
like those that should more regard the wealth of their 
mistress than your own affections, ye should duly observe 
and keep that ye have bargained and promised. Ye should 
remember with whom ye have covenanted, and to whose 
commodity and benefit the covenant tendeth. Ye have 
covenanted with a prince of honour, that will not suffer 
your disloyalty unpunished and unrevenged; whose power 
and puissance, by God’s grace, is and shall be sufficient 
against you to make you know and feel your own faults 
and offences. Ye have covenanted for the wealth of your 
mistress and the poor commons, to whose great detriment 
your follies and perverse fancies, if ye observe not your 
pacts, shall chiefly redound. For as, by the peace and 
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marriage covenanted and agreed, the realm shall be pre- 
served to the behoof of your mistress, and the commons 
live in quiet, to their great wealth and benefit, so, con- 
trarywise, by your unfaithfulness ye shall destroy that 
your mistress should enjoy, and be cause and occasion 
whereby the goods of the poor commons shall be wasted 
and spoiled at home, and their intercourse letted in out- 
ward parts. If ye set more by a little gain, or promise 
of gain, out of France than by your own honour, if ye 
care more for the maintenance of the cardinal’s appetites 
and affections than for the observation of your faith and 
loj’alty, yet fear the hand of God over you — fear the power 
of a prince able to daunt you — fear, you that take upon 
you to be rulers, the understanding of your own people, 
who, perceiving your abuses to their confusion, shall not 
endure them — fear the number of such as be honest among 
you, that shall not endure to continue in that public shame 
with you. For your conspiracy in so evil a quarrel can- 
not continue long, and the Devil cannot never be author 
of unity, but discord. Wherefore, the King’s Majesty, 
with prudent considerations, admonisheth you to avoid the 
dangers of your own misdemeanour, and, with princely 
courage, signifieth unto you in what sort he mindeth to 
prosecute the same, and willeth me thus to close up my 
message unto you. 

‘If ye do like noblemen, and observe your covenants, 
laying in such hostages as ye have promised, ye shall be 
mercifully received and benignly handled. 

‘If ye do follow and persevere in your conjurations 
already commenced to the contrary, the quarrel of truth 
and honour shall be with force and puissance so main- 
tained against you as shall, with God’s help, be shortly to 
your confusion. 

‘If, in the prosecution of such as be the authors and 
causers of the mischief, the innocent shall suffer, the King's 
Majesty will be sorry. 

‘If such as mislike the conspiracy shall use any ways 
or means to declare their own dissevering from the rest, 
the King’s Majesty shall be glad to know them and spare 
them, and help their deliverance from inconvenients. 

‘To this message I ask answer within four days; after 
which time, if ye say nothing, your silence must be con- 
strued for the worst answer ye could devise .’ 1 

The reply was war, whether given in w'ords or tacitly 


1 Message of the English Herald to the Scots: State I'a/terx, vol. v. 
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conveyed in acts. Once more Scotland dared the fortune 
of arms, and nestled behind the shield of France. 

While this long episode was in progress, the European 
quarrel had developed itself, and England had been drawn 
into the stream. 1 have already explained the difficulty 
which for a time brought the treaty with the Empire to 
a stand. In the form which Henry desired, and which, 
as we have seen, he had also prescribed to the Scots, the 
two powers were to declare themselves enemies to each 
other’s enemies, whether spiritual or temporal. The Em- 
peror exclaimed that the claim might compel him to 
commit parricide in declaring war against the Pope. 
Henry protested against an exception which would allow 
Charles to stand neutral ■ or join with his enemies, should 
Paul find instruments to invade England. Circumstances 
were rapidly bringing the Emperor to endure the diffi- 
culty from which he had only to free himself by a refusal 
at the moment of extremity ; but, in the meantime, counter- 
acting policies, both in the French and English courts, 
combined to delay the conclusion. In Paris the Queen of 
Navarre, the Admiral de Bryon, and the Cardinal du Bellay, 
desired peace with England and war with the Empire. 
The Constable Montmorency, the Duke of Guise, M. 
d’Annebault, and the Cardinal Tournon were at once Ro- 
manists and Imperialists, who would gladly see a union 
among the Catholic powers, and a religious war against 
heresy. In England analogous parties were contending 
for supremacy. Gardiner and Bonner looked to an al- 
liance with Charles ns their own security against the Pro- 
testants. The Duke of Norfolk and his family, for reasons 
not easy to penetrate, were in the interest of France. 
Gardiner was the personal enemy of Marillac, the French 
ambassador. The Duke of Norfolk and his brother, Lord 
William Howard, were in the habit of paying mysterious 
midnight visits to the ambassador’s house on Tower Hill, 
and never ceased to labour for the Orleans marriage. 1 

1 'John Torro saitb that at inch times as Marillac was ambassador 
here for France, this exanimate upon occasion that he had long dwelt 
in France did often resort to the said Marillac; and because this ex- 
aminate used always, in his communications as well with the said 
Marillac as with his secretary, to declare himself much uddressed to 
the French party, they would often open their minds to him. And the 
said Marillac's secretary told him that, though there were wars against 
France, yet should the Frencli king have friends in England, for he 
hath friends lor his money in every country; as also the secretary 
told him that a woman, whom the said Marillac did keep, had almost 
marred all, for she being in his house continually did see such as 
came secretly to his house by night or early in the morning; and 
being examined whether he iiad heard any of their names, he saith 
that Marillac's secretary told him that my Lord of Norfolk and my 
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The Howards were out of favour at the court iu conse- 
quence of the discoveries which accompanied the exposure 
of the late queen’s misconduct, and it is certain that they 
were dissatisfied with the private policy of the kingdom; 
while Marillac belonged to a third French party, opposed 
to the Empire, but opposed equally to the Queen of Na- 
varre ; and was notorious as an adherent of the Papacy. 
The situation is too intricate to be explained with the 
existing materials ; and it is of the less importance, since 
— although it was not, perhaps, without its effect at the 
time — another singular incident neutralized at the same 
moment the Norfolk influence. 

The speculations on the succession to the crown had 
for some time past been succeeded by speculations on the 
regency. The Prince was likely to live, but the king grew 
yearly more infirm. His death was certainly at no great 
distance; and who was to govern England during the 
minority ? Lord Hertford was most likely to be named. 
He was the prince’s uncle — able and ambitious. But Hert- 
ford, though of respectable family, was one of ‘the new- 
raised men’ — in patrician eyes, an upstart insolent, little 
better than a Cromwell; and for Hertford to be playing 
the part of a sovereign was a thought which, to the nobles 
of the old blood, was intolerable. The young Lord Surrey 
especially found the prospect unpleasant to him ; and, al- 
though the full extent of his imaginations remained for 
three years longer concealed, an accident in the present 
winter made it known that he was encouraging perilous 
expectations. 

In the middle of January a party of gentlemen, of 
whom Surrey was one, amused the long hours of a winter 
night by a riot in London. They paraded the streets with 
‘stone bows’ — they broke the windows of houses and 
churches, and shot ‘pellets’ among ‘the queans upon the 
Bankside.’ After these and other proceedings of imperfect 
propriety, they disappeared among the unlighted alleys of 
the City. They escaped detection for the night. In the 
morning they were traced to the house of a certain Master 
Arundel, in Laurence-lane. 1 Their names were taken, and 
the rank of the offenders led to an inquiry by the Privy 
Council. The immediate matter was no more than a par- 


Lord William Howard did uf-e to come thither by night divers 
times.’ — Deposition of John Torre: MS. State Paper Office, BomevttG^ 
vol. xix. 

1 The lane which ran down from the south side of Laurence 
Poultney - churchyard, now known as Laurence Pountney-lane. — See 
Stowe’s Survey of London, p. 84. 
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deniable frolic ; but the examination ot the witnesses, espe- 
cially of Mrs. Arundel’s servants, showed that Surrey al- 
lowed himself to be regarded by his friends as more than 
the hero of a midnight disturbance . 1 Surrey in past years 
had been a favourite with Henry. An arrest and au ad- 
monition were considered an adequate punishment for an 
act of folly; and he was acquitted of responsibility for the 
language of others. Hut conduct which, under any inter- 
pretation, was discreditable, added to the cloud over the 
family; and Norfolk could effect but little in the direction 
of English policy. 

Events dragged on, therefore, in uncertainty. Francis 
varied as his moods swayed him. In the same interview 
with the English ambassador he was alternately over- 
flowing with passion and expressing the utmost anxiety 
for Henry’s friendship . 2 At one time he admitted his 
debts by desiring to compromise them; at another he 
would declare that Henry had broken the conditions, and 
had no claims upon him. In his first disappointment at 
the disaster on the Solway he instructed Marillac to at- 
tempt to rearrange his relations with the English govern- 
ment . 3 Henry replied that he was ready to meet him in 
any reasonable agreement; but the money question could 
not be postponed. He sent in a formal schedule of his 


1 *A meat dealer from the City, examined, deposed that on the 
lHth of January a maiden servant of one Arundel, of St. Laurence- 
lane, came to him and complained of the meat which had been fur- 
nished to Iter master. She desired ‘that at all times she might be 
served of the best, for she said that peers of the realm should eat 
thereof, and besides that a prince.* ‘Deponent asked what prince that 
should beV She answered, the Earl of Surrey. Unto whom deponent 
said that he was no prince, but a nobleman of honour, and of more 
honour like to be. Then she said yes ; and if aught other than good 
should become of the king, he is like to be king. Unto whom de- 
ponent said, it is not so. Then said she, it is said so.* 

‘Mistress Arundel, examined, said that the Earl of Surrey and other 
young noblemen frequented her house, eating meat in Lent, and com- 
mitting other misdemeanors.* ‘Further, she saith. how at Candlemas 
they went out with stone bows at nine o'clock at night, and did not 
come back till past midnight, and the next day there was a great 
clamour of the breaking of many glass windows both of houses aud 
churches, and shooting at men that night in the street; and the voice 
was that those hurts were done by my lord and his company. Where- 
upou she gave commandment unto all her house that they should say 
nothing of my lord’s going out in form specified. Item, she said, that 
that night or the uight before they used the same stone bows, rowing 
on the Thames; and Thomas Clear told her how they shot at the 
queans on the Daukgide. Mistress Arundel also, looking one day at 
Lord Surrey’s arms, said the arms were very like the king’s arms, 
and said further, she thought he would be king, if aught but good 
happened to the king and prince.’ — MS. Slate Paper Office, Oomettic , 
vol. xiv. 

* State Papern. vol. ix. p. ‘246, Ac. 

* 1'aget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 271; passage iu cypher. 
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claims, with copies of the obligation by which Francis had 
bound himself, and refused to allow any settlement short 
of an honest payment. He dilated naturally on the be- 
haviour of the French in Scotland. French pirates were 
hanging about his coasts in fleets; and at that very mo- 
ment when the French government were professing a de- 
sire for conciliation, they were permitting Scotch cruisers 
to seize English merchant-ships as they lay at anchor in 
their harbours under the guns of their forts. If Francis 
desired a reconciliation, he must alter his conduct as well 
as his words. If he intended to act as a friend, he had 
better recall Marillac, and send over some more temperate 
minister . 1 

Weary of listening to language with which conduct 
was in perpetual contradiction, Henry had learnt the ne- 
cessity of replying to acts by acts. While Francis was 
debating his answer to this message, listening in the 
morning to D’Annebault, in the evening to Margaret of 
Navarre, he took the pirate difficulty again into his own 
hands. French ships, calling themselves traders, had pill- 
aged English fishing-smacks, and were caught red-handed, 
with the stolen nets and lines on board. Remonstrances 
had brought no redress, and the Portsmouth fleet again 
dashed out and seized a number of the offenders, con- 
demned the vessels, and threw the crews into prison. 
Circumstances thus came to the assistance of the irre- 
solution of the French king. The war-party were allowed 
to retaliate; and orders were sent out to arrest all Eng- 
lish merchantmen in every part of France. Sir William 
Paget demanded the meaning of so violent a measure. 
Cardinal Tournon, in the name of the council, replied by 
taking the cause of the pirates. The fishermen w'hn had 
been robbed were interested parties. Their oaths and the 
recognition of their property were no evidence. The Eng- 
lish had commenced the injury; if they desired repara- 
tion, they must set the example also. Paget became 
violent . 2 Tournon encouraged by contemptuous indiffer- 
ence the spirit which he wished to rouse. Henry sup- 
ported his minister. He required an instant release of the 


1 The Privy Council to Paget: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 277. 

2 ‘Indeed, sire, to tell you the truth, I swore an oath or two, and 
with his wilful answers I was somewhat chafed, saying, ‘Why think 
you to have my master in bondage, and will make him do as you list; 
and in case such order be taken with your ships as pleaseth you, then 
our ships shall be released, and if the order shall not like you, then 
our ships shall tarrj- still V* For the passion of God, look better to 
this thing, both for the quietness of the realm and the safeguard of 
your honour.’ — Paget to Henry VIII. : Ibid. p. 298. 
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ships. He approved entirely of Paget’s language and at- 
titude. His subjects should not be injured; and if the 
French government desired war, they had better declare 
themselves enemies.' 

By this time the fire was kindled. ‘There was not a 
child in France but had war with England in his mouth. 2 
The council met at Fontainebleau, and Paget presented 
his master’s message. Tournon affected this time some 
kind of moderation, and suggested an appointment of 
commissions to examine the grounds of quarrel. But 
D’Annebault took the words out of his mouth. ‘Methinks,’ 
he said, ‘smiling in scorn, you declare a rupture of war 
against us. If the king my master would have believed 
some of us, we should have begun with you long ere this, 
for you have given many good occasions; but no man can 
put it out of his head that the king your master loveth 
him in his heart naturally. If you be disposed to begin 
with us, you shall find us ready, and not unprovided, to 
receive Emperor, Turk, Soldan, and all the devils in hell 
if they come. 3 It was ungracious to include so good a 
friend as Solyman in the possible list of enemies. But 
the French council would perhaps have been less peremp- 
tory, had they known that four days previously an alliance 
which they had believed impossible had been really ac- 
complished. The difficulty of the adjective was overcome; 
the necessities of both England and the Empire had driven 
them to a compromise; and Henry had consented not to 
press Charles with an obnoxious term, if Charles on his 
part would accept the meaning of it when concealed 
under a general phrase. On the 11th of February a 
treaty had been concluded contra Franciscum cum Turchd 
confcederatum — against Francis, the confederate of the 
Turk : painful subjects and painful reminiscences were de- 
clared to be buried; and the Emperor and the King of 
England, with their subjects of all degrees, were for ever 
after to be friends. The conditions which were agreed 
upon were so important in their consequences, that they 
require to be detailed in their fulness. 

The contracting powers engaged that they would 
commit no act of hostility against each other, nor by aid 
or counsel encourage acts of hostility in others. 

They would neither shelter nor assist each other’s re- 
fugees, nor permit their subjects to shelter them : a refugee 


1 State Paper.*, vol. ix. p. 305. 

3 Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 303. 
* Ibid. p. 306, Ac. 
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whose presence in either country was complained of should 
depart within fifteen days, under pain of death. ’ 

If England or Ireland, the Isle of Wight, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Isles, the Marches of Guisnes and Calais, 
on the one hand, if Spain or the Low Countries, on the 
other, were invaded hy any foreign enemy whatsoever, 
the two governments bound themselves respectively to 
treat as an enemy both the invading power and any other 
power which might assist the enterprise by contribution 
of funds or otherwise. 

If the invasion was made with a force exceeding ten 
thousand men, either government, at the request of the 
party invaded, should send help within forty days, at its 
own expense; the aid to be furnished in men or money, 
as might be required, at the rate of seven hundred crowns 
a day: provided always that this liability should not be 
extended beyond four months in any one year.' Should 
the subjects of either sovereign break the treaty by pro- 
tecting refugees, by acts of piracy, or otherwise, the treaty 
itself should nevertheless remain in force. The special 
fault should be the subject of special inquiry; and the 
offenders should he punished without embroiling their 
governments. 

Letters of marque should not be granted in such cases 
for reprisals. The ancient commercial treaties should con- 
tinue to be observed. If disputes arose under them they 
should be amicably settled. 

In case of war with France or any other power, 
neither England nor the Empire should treat separately 
either for peace or truce, except under certain narrow 
conditions especially defined . 2 

Further (and here we trace the effect of the prelimi- 
nary differences), it was agreed that the two powers should 
act towards one another honourably, uprightly, and faith- 
fully; that they should do nothing either of them to the 
prejudice of the present treaty, especially (with a reasser- 
tion of the last condition) that no peace should be made 
with France unless with their joint consent, and unless 

1 This article applied only to England, the Calais Pale, and the 
Low Countries. Spain and Ireland being more remote y the obligations 
of assistance were left undefined. 

*8cd mutuis et communicatis consiliis de pace et Trcugis sive 
Induciis, nee nisi mutuo et communi consensu in aliqud. parte con- 
ditiones pacis Treugse sive Induciarum convenire possiut. Proviso 
semper quod imminente necessitate obsidionis aut gravioris peri cull 
liceat alterutri dictorum priucipum cum hoste communi de Treugis et 
Induciis temporalibus seorsim et separutim altero principe non con- 
sulto pacisci et convenire, ita tamen ut ultra duos menses hujusmodi 
Inducise non contineant aut durent. 1 
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both declared themselves satisfied : that the present treaty 
should be of such force as to override all others what- ' 
soever into which they had entered or might enter at a 
future time: that neither prince should allow or entertain 
any confederate who should be the enemy of the other, 
or against whom that other had any outstanding claims 
unsettled. 1 

They should swear, each on the word of a prince, and 
by oath upon the gospels, to observe all the articles of 
their engagements bond fide and inviolably. If they broke 
faith they would be held infamous both by God and man ; 
and the treaty should be taken in its plain and obvious 
signification, ‘without those subtleties or oblique inter- 
pretations which would, or which might, subvert the just 
understanding between the contracting princes.’ 

Henry had thus bound Charles down with as much 
solemnity and distinctness as words could bind him, to 
be true to his faith as a man and as a king, and not to 
avail himself of the evasions which the Pope, in the name 
of religion, might urge upon him. He was now satisfied 
and confident; and the treaty concluded with a resolution 
to present joint demands to Francis, in the following 
terms : — 

‘Forasmuch as the Turk, the inveterate enemy of the 
Christian name and faith, has invaded Christendom, trust- 
ing to the support of the King of France; and forasmuch 
as with the like encouragement the said Turk is now no- 
toriously devising fresh enterprises, to the destruction of 
all good men, the high contracting powers do require the 
King of France to desist from his intelligence with the 
said Turk, to treat him as an enemy, and to recall his 
ambassadors now residing at that court. The King of 
France shall make satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on 
Christian countries by invasions undertaken at his solici- 
tation. He shall restore the town of Maran to the King 
of the Romans. He shall make good to the Emperor and 
to the German Diet all such sums of money as they have 
spent in the war with the Turk; and he shall cease to 
make war upon the Emperor, and shall leave him at lei- 
sure to watch over the defence of Christendom. He shall 
pay to the King of England those debts which he frau- 
dulently withholds from him; and, as security for the 
future payment of the pensions to the King of England, 
he shall surrender and place in his hands the towns of 


1 Cutting off Charles from the Pope on one side, and Henry from 
the German princes on the other. 
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Boulogne, Monstreul, Terouenne, and Ardes, with the 
country intervening and adjoining.’ 

If in fear of the punishment about to fall upon him, 
the King of France would treat for peace, and would con- 
sent to honourable conditions, those conditions should be 
accepted. But (in anticipation that Francis would offer 
concessions to one sovereign in order to divide him from 
the other) the contracting powers bound themselves never 
to make peace till they mutually obtained that justice 
which they held to be their due, nor until they had con- 
sidered in common the terms which he might propose. 1 
Should he return no satisfactory answer within ten days 
of the presentation of the above demands, they would 
together declare war, and not desist therefrom until the 
Duchy of Burgundy should be restored to the Emperor, 
and England had recovered her ancient rights in Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, and in the sovereignty of France. 
Finally, within a month of the declaration, the Imperial 
and English navies should unite to defend the narrow 
seas ; and at some period within two years of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty their armies, each not less than twenty- 
five thousand eight hundred strong, should together invade 
France. 1 

Humour had whispered on the Continent the possibility 
of such a treaty; but the events of the ten past years — 
the unpardoned, and, as was supposed, the unpardonable 
affront which Henry had offered to the Spanish nation; 
the attitude which Charles had so repeatedly been upon 
the point of assuming as the champion of the orthodox 
faith; the schemes of invasion so often discussed; the in- 
trigues in Ireland, and with the English Catholics, added 
to the Emperor’s own repeated declarations that he would 
ally himself to England only when England had returned 
to the Church— these things, in spite of warning symp- 
toms, had forbidden the world to believe that such a com- 
bination could take effect until it was actually accom- 
plished; and the consternation which the reality created 
when actually present, was proportioned to the previous 
incredulity. The friends and the enemies of the Papacy 
saw the consequences developing themselves before their 
imagination in the ruin of the powers which they loved 

1 The words most be carefully recollected: ‘Nec aliter in alia fee- 
ders pacta conventiones Treugas Inducias cum eodem Gallorum Rege 
oonveniet concordabit aut paeiscetur eorum alter qu&m de communi 
et mutuo consensu eorundem, et donee ac quousque utrique eorum 
de iis qure speciatim exprimuntur fuerit ab eodem Gallorum Rege sa- 
tisfactum.’ 

* Rymer, vol. vi. part 3, p. ftti. 
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or detested. Paul, in anticipation of the catastrophe, had 
bewailed ‘the secret and impious councils’ — ‘the new and 
deadly discords’ which menaced the Church. 1 The small 
scruple which had been raised over a word did not suf- 
fice to excuse an act which, construed most favourably, 
was a defiance of the Papal censures; and Charles, it was 
evidently believed at the moment, intended to follow the 
King of England to the full extent of disobedience. 
Those, on the other side, who dreaded the Turkish gal- 
leys for themselves, or Turkish seraglios for their wives 
and daughters, more than the possible decrepitude of the 
See of Rome — those who wished well to rational freedom 
in Christendom — who would have Popish and Protestant 
fanatics alike crushed into moderation — rejoiced in an al- 
liance which w r ould punish the traitor who had opened 
the door of Europe to Solyman, and was a first step to- 
wards a popular council, where the new opinions could 
be reasonably considered. ‘The Roman Bishop and clergy,’ 
wrote the English resident at Venice to Henry, ‘were con- 
sumed with sorrow and care, fearing their ruin;’ 2 but ‘all 
good men,’ he said, ‘were beyond measure delighted.’ 
The King of France ‘had made himself odious with all 
men by his practices with the Turk;’ and through all 
jNorthem Italy ‘was an incredible desire and expectation 
to see his Majesty in arms against France, wherein men 
reckoned to consist the only hope, comfort, and safeguard 
of Christendom.’ 3 

Until the treaty had been ratified by the Emperor in 
person (which was done with all ceremony and solemnity 
in Spain, on the 31st of March), it was not publicly an* 


1 ‘Novas et exitiales discordiaa orirl, et quod omnium maxime 
ubominandum occulta et impia conailia machinari vidit, quse et con- 
cilium quemadmodum hactenus retardare, et totam Christiauam rem- 
publicam non Bine gravisslmA omnium culp& subvertere pos9int.’— 
Intimatio Concilii: State tapers, vol. ix. p. 225. 

2 Ibid. p. 367. 

* Ibid. p. 361. The Catholic clergy were sensible of their danger 
even in a remote parish of an English county. ‘Master Lovell, Priest 
of Sturmiston parish in Dorsetshire, came by chance into an ale-house, 
where he sate in communication with two honest men of the wars be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of France, and the Pope taking the 
King of France’s part. Whereat he said he should have God’s bless- 
ing and his that took the King of France’s part and the Pope’s, and 
wished himself to be under the Pope’s feet to be sure of his Holy 
Futher’B blessing, and said if he had his blessing he cared not whose 
curse he had. For he said that he was sure that, if our Holy Father 
the Pope and the King of France, after their deaths, came not to 
heaven, that God is not in heaven; and that if our Kiug’s Grace and 
the Emperor, after their departing, went not to hell, the devil is 
not in hell.’ — Miscellaneous Depositions: tolls House MS. A 2, 30, 
fol 29. 
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non need ; but Paget was recalled from France; a secret 
of so much importance was virtually none; and Francis, 
who, like the rest of the world, had, in spite of his pre- 
tended suspicions, been really incredulous, was alarmed 
when the fact broke upon him, and regretted that he had 
been committed by his minister to extreme measures. 
Marillac was superseded in haste; as an evidence of pa- 
cific intentions, a mild and moderate successor, M. Dortlie, 
was sent over in his place; and when Paget appeared at 
court to present his letters of revocation, they were re- 
ceived with the utmost unwillingness, and the king con- 
descended to explanations and apologies. If any better 
motive could be imagined to have influenced Francis than 
fear of the coalition against him, and a desire to separate 
the allies, his language in this interview would not be 
without interest. He was very sorry, he said, that Sir 
William Paget was going away. He ‘perceived’ that his 
own ambassador ‘had not done his part, but had wrought 
passionately.’ ‘Howbeit,’ he said, ‘1 trust and believe 
verily that my good brother — my best brother — my best 
beloved brother — will not let our public matters fall 
through for any private folly. Indeed, I cannot find in 
my heart to believe that my good brother will be my 
enemy.’ The French alliance, he went on to urge, would 
be far more advantageous to England than the Imperial. 
If Henry joined the Emperor, he must spend money and 
be at war; if he remained by the side of France, it would 
cost him nothing, nor would there be any need for him 
to break with Charles. ‘And what,’ he added, ‘if the Em- 
peror and I join together, in what case is he then, if I 
will use extremity? If my brother will go with me, tell 
him I shall stick upon no money matters : he shall rule 
me as he list. For the ships, they be but trifles between 
him and me, and no great cause to part our friendship. 
He shall himself set therein what order he list; and so 
I pray you heartily to tell him.’ 1 

Three weeks before, such language would have pre- 
vented the rupture. It was now too late. Henry was 
bound by new engagements, which he was not at liberty 
to violate. Paget returned to England; and the formal 
requisitions which would precede the war were prepared 
for delivery. 

Meanwhile, the spring was coming on; and with the 
spring the Turks were expected before Vienna. Enormous 
preparations had notoriously been made at Constantinople. 


1 Paget to Henry VIII. : State Papers, vol. ix. p. 323. 
Froudk. IV. H 
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Unfortunately, but a slight preparation to meet them hail 
been attempted in Germany. Ferdinand’s disasters in the 
two preceding summers had roused no spirit of national 
gallantry. The Princes of the Empire were quarrelling 
among themselves, or were sitting still in obstinate de- 
spondency. It is remarkable that, at this great moment 
of peril, the ‘religious’ parties, properly so called, of both 
persuasions, were insensible to their immediate duty. Pa- 
pists and Lutherans, alike passionately bent on doctriual 
objects, left the defence of Europe to the allied powers, 
whom they both denounced as lukewarm and unchristian. 
The Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse were busy ex- 
pelling llenry of Brunswick from his principality. The 
Duke of Cdeves, now in alliance with Francis, was for- 
cibly annexing the Duchy of Gueldres, a fief of the Em- 
pire, and was at war with" the Netherlands. The Diet met 
at Nuremburg on the 23rd of February; but few of the 
princes were present in person, and their representatives 
only assembled to quarrel. The Regent of Flanders 
desired them to mediate in the dispute with Cleves. 
Cardinal Granvelle entreated for money and men for the 
Turkish w ar. But the name of the Turks was a weariness ; 
and the war with France was a private quarrel of the 
Emperor. The Catholic princes were anxious rather to 
arrange a persecution of the Lutherans, l’he Lutherans, 
intolerant as their opponents of opinions which they con- 
sidered heterodox, desired freedom of religion to the ex- 
tent of their own liberality, and a reformation of the 
Chamber of the Empire — the supreme legal court of ap- 
peal, by which, as at present constituted, Protestant com- 
munities were 'made amenable to Catholic canons. When 
these matters had been attended to, and not till then, 
they would consider Granvelle’s demands. In the mean- 
time the Elector of Saxe sent assistance to his brother- 
in-law the Duke of Cleves; 1 and the Hungarians, worn 
out with suffering, were reported ready to acquiesce in 
destiny and submit to the Porte. The hopes of all mo- 
derate persons lay in the speedy arrival of Charles out of 
Spain; and the early summer, at the latest, was to find 
him in Germany. 2 On his route he would pass through 

• Mont to Henry VIII.: State Paper*, vol. ix. pp. 331, 332. 

* ‘Nec spes est res Germanicaa gravi discidio et paTtium studio 
scisfias et convulsas componi posse nisi per ipsum Ptesarera Caesaris 
seqnitaB et dementia omnium animos in bonam spem adducit et erigit. 
Nobiliores per Germaniain canoniei non benefactis et piis studiis ani- 
mos populi demereri student sed obstinatione et pervicaci superstitio- 
nuin et abusuum propugnatione reB laceras dissipare et magis exasperare 
student.’ — Same to same: Ibid. p. 321. 
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Italy, where it was expected that he was to hold an inter- 
view with the Pope, to urge on the Holy Father his for- 
gotten duties; to warn him against encouraging Francis, 
or in deeper blindness mixing in the quarrel; to protest 
against any sudden convocation of a council, and to make 
palatable the English alliance, by holding out the delusive 
hope that Henry would return to bis allegiance . 1 

A remonstrance was necessary if the Empire and the 
Papacy were to escape being forced into a rupture. 
Sleeping and waking, Paul had but the one idea before 
him, how best to destroy England; and Scotland and 
France, the two present enemies of his great adversary, 
he was instinctively desirous to support . 2 

The interview took effect in June, apparently with 
beneficial results. Rumour, which had decided before- 
hand on the object of it, confirmed its anticipation with 
imaginary accounts of its details. But the secret on both 
sides was carefully kept, and if a record remains of the 
actual conversation, it lies among the unrevealed mys- 
teries in the Vatican. Only this was certain, that Reginald 
Pole, who, with four thousand French and Germans, was 
about to proceed to Scotland to the assistance of Beton, 
was compelled to relinquish his intention ; and the Em- 
peror, after this outward evidence of loyalty to his en- 
gagements, began, at the close of the month, his eventful 
march into Germany. 

Henry, on his side, had also given evidence of con- 
stancy. The appeal of Francis to Paget having failed, the 
English and Flemish heralds demanded access, in con- 
formity with the treaty, to present their requisitions to 
the French government. The permission was refused, and 
a separate note was in consequence submitted by the privy 
council to M. Dorthe. The condition of Europe, the ad- 
vance of the Turks, and the peril which the ambition of 
the King of France had occasioned to the whole Christian 
faith, had determined the King of England, they said, in 
connexion with the Emperor, to insist on the relinquish- 
ment of his shameful and ungodly alliance. Individually 
they had to complain of unpaid debts; of breach of treaty 
in the maintenance of English traitors; of intrigues in 
Scotland, both under the late king and since his death, 
to keep alive an unmeaning and mischievous hostility; 
of the seizure of the English merchant ships in their 
harbours; and the arrest of English subjects resident in 


' Hiatt Papers, v ol. ix. p. 4*4. 

1 Ibid. p. *85. 
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France . 1 For their particular injuries they required re- 
paration, with security for the future payment of the pen- 
sions, and for a cessation of their vexatious interference 
with their neighbours ; while a reasonable satisfaction must 
be made for the attack upon the Empire, with such 
guarantees as would secure the peace of Europe for the 
future. If these demands were complied with, the King 
of England was ready and willing to remain on good 
terms ; but an answer must be returned within three 
weeks, or war was virtually declared, and would be con- 
tinued by sea and land, till France was compelled into 
submission. 

If Henry had been faithless enough to break his en- 
gagements with Charles for his separate advantage, he had 
now an excellent opportunity. M. Dorthe was instructed 
by his government to comply almost unreservedly with 
the peculiar demands of England, if England would allow 
the French government to remain obstinate towards the 
Empire. The arrears of debts should be paid, and even 
the interest on them. The pensions should be continued 
and secured, or redeemed for an abundant equivalent. 
Scotland should be no longer encouraged in resistance . 2 
Even the enlargement of the Calais frontier was not ab- 
solutely refused ; and an interview between the kings was 
suggested, when they might settle their differences in 
person . 3 The overtures -were tempting. To have accepted 
them would have been infamous, but it would have been 
convenient; and their rejection, which, at the moment, 
was a matter of course, appeared like a virtue in another 
year, and in contrast with the conduct, under similar 
circumstances, of another sovereign. M. Dorthe, at all 
events, was unsuccessful. His brief residence was im- 
mediately terminated, and the settlement of Europe was 


1 ‘Those things, so repugnant to the obligation of treaties with the 
desire and affection of our sovereign lord as a faithful and Christian 
prince towards the commonwealth of the faith, now enfeebled and re- 
duced by the invasions of the Turks, through the mean and instigation 
of the king your master, have induced him to unite and make common 
cause with his antient ally the Emperor to enforce the just demands 
of both princes.’— State Papers, vol. ix. p. 389. 

* ‘Quant a la guerre des Escossois le fera cesser.’ — Dorthe to the 
Privy Council: Ibid. p. 392. 

* ‘Et quant a la ville d’Ardre, pour che que le roy mou maistre ue 
pense que le Roy d’Augleterre, son bon frere luy en vouloit aulcune 
chose demander, attendu la grande et parfaicte amytie qu’ils ont tous- 
jours eu ensemble, et aussy que c’est son vray heritage; il me semble 
sy plaint audict Signeur Roy d’Angleterre, que chelle soit remis bus la 
veuee et communication dentre leurs deulx, qu’ils en porront mleulx 
accorder par ensemble que par mila autres.’ — Ibid. 
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left to the sword, and to intrigue where intrigue might 
be more availing. 

The winter had been spent in resolute preparations 
through all parts of France to repair the last summer’s 
failures. A blow was to be struck in Flanders before the 
arrival of the Emperor, and at the beginning of June fifty 
thousand men crossed the frontiers. They obtained a few 
rapid successes. Among other places, they seized and 
fortified the important position of Landrecy; and the 
court of Brussels being anxious to see Henry committed 
to active hostilities, intimated their expectation of assist- 
ance in compliance with the treaty, and desired that it 
might be furnished, not in money, but in men. The king 
consented with the warmth with which the English so 
often throw themselves into a first campaign. His only 
condition was, that the troops which he would send should 
not be cooped in garrisons, but should be employed in 
the field ; 1 and Sir John Wallop, as a further compensa- 
tion for his late prosecution, was appointed to the com- 
mand. He was directed to place himself in correspondence 
with the Imperial generals, and to act as they should think 
best, although it was intimated as the opinion of M. de 
Rieulx that his best employment would be the seizure, so 
long contemplated, of Monstreul . 2 

The contingent under Wallop’s command was incon- 
siderable in number — from five to six thousand men, — 
but it was composed of the flower of England. The gen- 
tlemen of the royal household had generally volunteered. 
Lord Surrey, emerging from under the clouds, was sent 
over to burnish up his tarnished brightness; and he car- 
ried with him a special introduction from Henry to the 
Emperor, should Charles reach the scene of action before 
the end of the summer. It was the pride of the English 
commander that, amidst the miscellaneous concourse of 
Flemings, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, who formed 
the Imperial force, his own small army should be the 
model of discipline and order . 3 The defence of Flan- 
ders requiring the whole available force, the attack on 
Monstreul was postponed, and the scene of the war lay 

1 State Papers, vol. i. p. 747. 

- Ibid. p. 752. 

* ‘Thanks be to God, your army here hath ever since their setting 
forward ordered themselves with suoh obedience, modesty, and tem- 
perance, without any fray or quarrel either within themselves or to 
any stranger, that it is not only to our great comfort to see the same, 
but also to the great marvel of strangers, being rather like the civility 
of a city or town than an army of men of war.’ — Wallop to Henry VIII. : 
Ibid. vol. ix. p. 462. 
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chiefly along the Flemish frontier, from Landreey towards 
Calais. The campaign, on the part of the English, com- 
menced with a passage at arms, which revived the gone 
ilays of chivalry. There had been a skirmish under the 
walls of Torouenne, where a company of mounted archers 
had especially distinguished themselves. The French had 
retired within the Tines of the town, and the governor 
being an acquaintance of the English general, the latter 
sent in a challenge, the circumstances and results of which 
he thus. described in a dispatch to the government: — 

‘At night, after our camp was lodged, I sent a letter 
to the captain, and the effect of my letter was that, see- 
ing he would send out no greater number to skirmish 
with us, if he had any gentlemen under his charge that 
would break any staves for their ladies’ sakes, I would 
the next morning appoint six gentlemen to meet with 
them. Whereunto, early in the morning, he sent me a 
letter that he had appointed six gentlemen to meet me 
by the way at nine o’clock, with certain conditions, which 
I- kept and observed accordingly. And those I sent to run 
against them, by their own requests, were Mr. Howard, 
Peter Carew , 1 Markham, Chelley of Calais, with two of 
mine own men, Calverley and Hall; and by report of 
those that did behold them, they did run well, and made 
very fair courses. Mr. Howard at his first course brake 
his staff in the midst of the Frenchman’s cuirass galiardly. 
Markham strake another upon the headpiece like to have 
overthrown him. Peter Carew also brake his staff very 
well, and had another broken on him. Calverley, my man, 
was praised to make the fairest course of them all; yet, 
by the evil running of a Frenchman’s horse, that fled out, 
strake him under the armpit through the body, and pierced 
his harness in the back, so that he is sore hurt, and in 
great danger, not able to be brought buck to our camp, 
but carried to Terouenne, where lie is well intreated. This 
morning, having heard from them, I have some hopes of 
his life . 2 

History closes over the scene. We know not whether 
the gallant Calverley lived or died; and the pageantry of 
war soon gave place to its harder realities. But, on the 
whole, the campaign lingered. Though superior in num- 
ber, the French declined an action, and contented them- 
selves with fortifying the towns which they had taken at 

4 The story is told less circumstantially in Hookkr’s Life of Sir 
Peter Care to. — Ardurologia, vol. xxviii. 

* Blr John Wallop to the Privy Council: State Papers, vol. ix. 

457 . 
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the outset. The garrisons of Guisncs and Calais were 
successful in several slight enterprises on the Marches . 1 
The eleven French ships which had been driven into 
Leith, and had been reduced to nine, either by the loss 
or departure of two of their number, were again waylaid, 
and four more of them were captured . 1 But De Rieulx 
waited for the arrival of Charles before attempting to act 
on the offensive; and on the side of the Low Countries, 
the summer was passing away undistinguished by any 
event of importance. In Piedmont De Guasto had won a 
victory, but he had been unable to follow it up into 
substantial success. In the Mediterranean, Barbarossa was 
omnipotent, and was wasting the coasts at his pleasure. 
He passed along the shores of Italy, pillaging and de- 
stroying. At Ostia alone, of all places which he visited, 
he brought disgrace upon the Pope by abstaining from 
violence, and, with suspicious clemency, paid for the sup- 
plies which he required . 1 * From thence he passed on to 
Toulon, where, as an honoured ally, he was received with 
a splendid hospitality. The French fleet, when he again 
sailed, put to sea in his company, and, for the first time 
in history, the Crescent and the Fleur-de-lis were seen 
floating side by side in a joint enterprise against a 
Christian state. Villa Franca fell to the strange allies, 
and afterwards the town and harbour of Nice. The castle 
held out till De Guasto could arrive for its relief. But 
this was the only check which the Turkish admiral had- 
met with. No power could be raised which could hope 
to cope successfully with him at sea; and, after sweeping 
the waters in the insolence of 'a force which he knew to 
be irresistible, he returned to Toulon, which had been 
made over to him as a winter station by the King of 
France . 4 

Strange and offensive, however, as these proceedings 


1 State Papers, vol. ix. p. 488. 

- Ibid. p. 48P. 

* ‘This thing,’ Harvel wrote from Venice to the king, ‘tnrnotli the 
Bishop to incredible hate and infamy that such favour should be 
shewn him by Turks, as though he were their confederate.*- Ibid, 
p. 448. Even the Court of Brussels affected to be scandalized. Ih*. 
Wotton, the resident there, told them, ‘It stood well with all reason 
that the Turk and Bishop of Rome, being both of one mind and pur- 
pose, and both going about one thing, that is, to destroy the Christian 
faith, should live like brethren and help each other.’ — Ibid. p. 451. 

4 Barbarossa seems to have treated the French much as they de- 
served. ‘The Turks that be at Toulon,’ says a State paper, ‘spoileth 
all the churches thereabouts, beateth down the walls, and muketh 
them again, after their sort, temples and oratories after the usage of 
their laws; and therein doth their sacrifices.’ -Layton to Henry VIII. : 
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appeared, they were still of secondary moment. The eyes 
of Europe were mainly turned on the central figure of 
the Emperor. He had made his preparations at his lei- 
sure. By midsummer a hundred and twenty cannon had 
been cast for him at the foundries of Augsburg. Am- 
munition waggons were prepared and loaded, and shot 
and shell' were reported as rising in piles of unimagined 
magnitude. Thirty thousand Spaniards and Italians were 
known, in the beginning of July, to have left Milan for 
Germany ; but where the storm was to break, all men 
were asking and none could answer. The intended 
movements were a well-kept secret. So strangely were 
parties confused, that nothing could be guessed from 
probability. Charles and Henry were on one side. Francis, 
on the other, had sought allies where he could find them ; 
and was in marvellous combination with the Pope and 
Solyman, with the Duke of Cleves, and, through the Duke, 
with the Elector of Saxe. The Catholic princes of the 
Empire could not support Charles without indirectly in- 
juring the Papacy. The Lutherans, in attaching them- 
selves to France, were supporting Paul against England; 
although, at the moment, the Lanzknechts of Cleves, uuder 
Martin von Bosheim, were campaigning, like the Coven- 
anters of the following century, with the sword in one 
hand and the Bible in the other.* In such a labyrinth who 
could foretell the course which the Emperor might choose? 
.The moderate Germans, who had expected him with such 
anxiety, felt their hearts fail them when they learnt the 

form in which he was at last coming. For the first time 

the free ^ soil of their country would be trodden by the 

Spanish infantry, with whose prowess and whose cruelty 

two hemispheres were ringing . 3 Henry, too, was not 
without uneasiness. An ally who was sharing the dangers 
of a campaign was entitled to confidence; and Charles’s 

' Shells were used freely in this campaign. See Vol. II. p. 183. 

* ‘I heard a merry tale credibly reported, that Martin von Kosheim, 
remembering that the Hollanders and people about Amersfort have 
been of late years much inclined to the profession of the Gospel, and 
having no priests about him meet for that purpose, causeth some of 
his Lan/.knechts, that can best tell their tales, to preach at Amers- 
fort the liberty of the Gospel, trusting thereby to allure the. Holland- 
ers rather to follow him. It must needs be a good sight to see a 
Lanzknecht, his cap full of feathers, his doublet and hosen cut and 
jagged, his sword by his side, an arquebuss on his neck, to preach 
and set forth the Word solemnly, as though it were not Christ’s Gos- 
pel, but Mahomet’s Alcoran.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII. : State Papers, 
vol. ix. p. 46. f >. 

* ‘Ego universam Germanium sollicitam et conturbat&m animad- 
verto. Vident euim et non siue su& jacturA scntiunt rapacissimam 
et crudelissimam gcntem in Germaniam induetam quod jam mnltis sse- 
culis nemo annus fuit.’ — Mont to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 470. 
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secrets were locked impenetrably in his own cabinet. 
There had been a meeting with the Pope, and a veil was 
flung over it. The treaty had stipulated for ships from 
Spain or the Low Countries, to assist in protecting the 
Channel; the English had sent their contingent into 
Flanders; but the Imperial cruisers delayed their ap- 
pearance, and the Portsmouth fleet was defending the 
harbours of Holland. 1 An English renegade, again, a 
friend of Pole — who, at the request of Bonner, had been 
imprisoned at the Castle of Milan,— had escaped un- 
accountably, and, as it seemed, with official connivance. 
The Emperor, the king considered, was more careful of 
his own interests than of those of his ally. 2 

But Charles’s intentions were not long in revealing 
themselves. On the 25th of July he arrived at Spires. 
His army followed him in detachments, and was collected 
in full force by the middle of August. Germany, and not 
France, it was now clear, would be his first object; and 
those who had outstanding disputes with him had hastily 
to look to themselves. The Elector and the Landgrave 
of Hesse sent to him to express a hope that he did not 
mean to interfere with their religion. They volunteered 
explanations of their conduct to the Duke of Brunswick, 
and would submit their case to the Diet. They had 
reason to be anxious, for their turn would come when 
Charles was strong enough to deal with them; for the 
present, his displeasure was satisfied with the punishment 
of a meaner offender. The Duke of Cleves had replied to 
the remonstrances of the Emperor on the occupation of 
Gueldres by invading Holland and Brabant. He had 
broken his oaths as a prince of the Empire by an al- 
liance with a hostile sovereign; and Francis had promised 
to be at his side before Charles’s arm could reach to 
touch him. The Duke of Cleves, the first of the German 
powers, w r as to learn a lesson of obedience. The Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, while Charles was still at Spires, came 
forward, uncommissioned, to intercede; but his interference 
was set aside with a calm peremptoriness. On the 20th 
of August the Emperor, accompanied by Bishop Bonner, 
embarked upon the Rhine, taking with him thirty thou- 
sand veteran soldiers and a train of artillery; for which 
alone, with the ammunition, he had collected three thou- 
sand transport horses. On the 22nd he was at the gates 
of Duren ; and a herald was sent forward with a procla- 


1 State tapers, vol. ix. p 4M. 

5 Ibid. pp. 404, 420. 
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mation in writing, that whereas William, Duke of Cleves, 
had broken the peace of Germany, had rebelled against 
the laws of the Empire, and had united him through 
.France with the enemies of the Christian faith; whereas 
he had invaded the territories of his liege lord and de- 
stroyed his subjects; and whereas the inhabitants of Dureri 
had hitherto assisted the said Duke of Cleves in that his 
ungracious and unnatural rebellion, — the Emperor willed 
and commanded them immediately to yield themselves 
to his mercy. If they obeyed, he would receive them 
into his favour. If they resisted, they would resist at 
their peril. 

The town was strong, and powerfully garrisoned. A 
storm was thought impossible; and the stores of provi- 
sions within the walls would last till the winter, when a 
besieging army would be driven from the field. The 
herald was told scornfully that he might take his procla- 
mation to those from whom it came: the soldiers of 

Duren knew no reading; he pretended to come from the 
Emperor; the Emperor had fed the fishes of the Medi- 
terranean when he was seeking to return from Algiers,' 
and from him they had nothing to fear. 

Before forty-eight hours had expired they found reason 
to know’ that neither was Duren impregnable nor the Em- 
peror a delusion. The second morning after their reply 
the Spaniards were led up to the walls, and, after a 
struggle of three hours, the garrison broke and tied. 
Seven hundred were killed. The rest, attempting to 
escape on the other side of the town, fell into the hands 
of the Prince of Orange. Charles, coolly merciless, re- 
fused to spare a man who had borne arms against him. 
The commander was hanged before the gates: the other 
prisoners were variously executed. By the sunset of the 
24th of August the town of Duren wa3 left to the pos- 
session of old men and children, and the dishonoured 
widows of its late defenders. 

. No second example was required of the consequences 
of resistance to the arms of the Emperor. Strong cities, 
powerfully garrisoned, lay in his course as he descended 
the Rhine ; but a panic opened their gates for him. The 
keys of Gurlik were brought to him by women : every 
able-bodied man had fled. Bergen, Ruremonde, Herclens, 
Nieustadt, Sittart, surrendered at a summons. At Venlo 

1 8 tat* Paper*, vol. ix. p. 489. It is a singular fact that the people 
of Germany very generally believed that the Emperor had been lout 
on hie way back from Africa. 81eidan says, that even the Duke ot 
Cleves shared the prevailing error. 

* )' . * * 'a 
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only was there found courage to attempt a second de- 
fence: and at Venlo the terrified townsmen prepared to 
compel the soldiers to submit.* The whole of Western 
Germany lay at once at Charles’s feet. Tho old Duchess 
of Cleves, the Puritan mother of Anne, died of sorrow, 
‘raging,’ so wrote Dr. Wotton, ‘and in a manner out of 
her wits for spite and anger.’ Bonner’s train were at- 
tacked and almost murdered in the streets of Cologne by 
some of her partisans; and the unfortunate duke drew 
his sword upon his own minister in his council-chamber. 
Helpless before his gigantic antagonist, he had to choose 
between submission and destruction equally instant. On 
the 7th of September, with the Duke of Brunswick and 
ten other gentlemen, he rode in deep mourning into the 
Imperial camp, and fell at Charles’s feet, in time barely 
to save Venlo from the fate of Duren. He confessed his 
offences, he implored mercy, he renounced Gueldres, and 
even offered to do homage for Cleves, which had been 
hitherto independent. 1 2 Never in so brief a time had suc- 
cess been more rapid or overwhelming. 3 And the Em- 
peror could say with truth that the defeat of the Duke 
of Cleves was the heaviest blow which he could have in- 
flicted upon France. But. if it was a blow against France, 
it was a side-blow at the Reformation. The news was 
coldly received in England; nor was Henry better pleased 
when he learnt that, as an immediate sequel of the 
victory, Charles had sent a menacing message to the 
Elector to restore the monks and nuns whom he had 
ejected from their houses in the Duchy of Brunswick. 
Bad news, too, came from Hungary. The English treasury 
had supplied money to Ferdinand for a third campaign, 
which had again been a failure. Gran had fallen to the 
Turks, with heavy loss; and the women and children were 
sent away from Vienna to Ratisbon. 4 The common cause 


1 State Papers, vol. ix. p. 

* Ibid. pp. 501-6. 

3 ‘The matter seemeth at a point,’ said Wotton. in a second letter, 
‘the which to me seemeth one of the strangest things that chanced 
these many years. I would never have believed that for one town 
cowardly lost by assault, such a great and strong country should 
have been wholly lost without in manner stroke striking. The Em- 
peror may write to his friends as Caesar wrote to his friqnds, vemi, 
eidi, nici. Surely it appearetli that God hath blinded and inteiidetli 
to punish the French king that hath none otherwise assisted the 
Duke of Cleves for he might by him have wrought more displeasure 
to the Emperor by a small power, than by himself he shall be able 
to do with four times as much.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII.: Ibid. pp. 
fdVi-ti. 

* Mont to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 516. 
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was neglected ; and Charles’s triumphs, so far, caused as 
much uneasiness as pleasure. 

The king, however, was better satisfied by hearing 
from Italy of high language which had been used in his 
favour by the Spanish ambassador to the Pope, 1 and by 
the Emperor to Cardinal Farnese; 2 and the Emperor him- 
self gave a further and unmistakeable evidence of zeal in 
hastening, as soon as the matter of Cleves was disposed 
of, to the allied camp in Flanders, notwithstanding that 
he was suffering from a severe attack of an enemy as ca- 
pricious and implacable as the King of France — the gout. 
The strong will of Charles V. ruled alike his constitution 
and his passions. Whether sick or well, if possible, he 
would fight a battle with the French before the season 
closed; and on the 19th of October he was at the lines 
of Landrecy, behind which De Vendosme lay entrenched. 

His first step— perhaps because he felt a special com- 
pliment to his ally to be desirable — was to review the 
English army, when he charmed every one with his court- 
esy and unaffected manliness. ‘I brought him,’ said Sir 
John Wallop, ‘to the upper part of the camp, and so 
along. He, beholding well our army, standing fourscore 
in a rank, and after having beheld the fortifications 
thereof, did like them marvellously well — and so did all 
the other strangers that came with him — saying he had 
not seen anything of that sort — meaning a trench that 1 
devised more than a pike length and a half from the 
carts. To whom I said, the first device of such trenches 
was made to annoy him. How, quoth he, and when? 1 
answered, it was when the French king’s camp lay join- 
ing to Vienne, when his Majesty came into Provence, I 
being there at that time. And as he rode a little lower, 
beholding the Same, he saw upon the top of the said 
trench all your Majesty’s captains and petty captains, ap- 
pointed right well, like men of war, in very warlike ap- 
parel. He asked me who were those; and 1 showed him 
that they were the captains and the lieutenants of the 
footmen, and the most part your Majesty’s household ser- 
vants: ‘Par ma foy, disoit il, voila une belle bande de 

1 * The BUhop of Rome had for certain granted four thousand men 
against your Majesty; but by persuasion of the Imperial orator be is 
removed from that deliberation, not without great difficulty, labouring 
the said orator five hours with the Bishop upon the matter.’ — Harvcl 
to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 5S0. 

7 Miranville saith that the Bishop of Rome dare not stir nor at- 
tempt anything, and specially for because of the word that the Em- 
peror said unto the Cardinal Farnese, that if the Bishop of Rome did 
anything against your Highness, he would take it as done against his 
own person.’— Wotton to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 63U. 
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gentilhommes.’ He began to tell me how sick he had 
been; and the day before he came hither he assayed his 
harness, which was a great deal too wide for him, not- 
withstanding he had made him a great doublet bombasted 
■with cotton. He said further, if the French king come, 
as he saith he will, I will live and die with you Eng- 
lishmen.’ 1 * * 

The town of Landrecy was the present object of both 
armies. The French had taken it, and intended to leave 
a garrison there for the winter. They would remain in 
the field till the season should make the siege impossible. 
The Emperor insisted as resolutely that he would stay 
till the place was recovered, or the enemy were forced to 
a battle. His huge artillery were incessantly at work. 
Mortar-batteries were erected, on a plan of Henry’s, on 
adjoining heights; and the shells were heard bursting in 
the town and the French camp. Still no impression was 
made. De Yendosme refused to be dislodged ; and Charles 
determined on a flank march and an attack upon the rear. 
He surveyed the country in person, with an escort of 
English light cavalry;* and a series of manoeuvres fol- 
lowed — on the one side to avoid, on the other to compel 
an engagement. The weather was unfavourable, the roads 
heavy. The four months were expired during which, by 
treaty, the English were bound to remain; and they had 
their eyes still on Mottreul and Boulogne, which were 
ungarrisoned, and might be carried easily by a coup de 
wain. But Charles entreated that they would not leave 
him ; and at last, in the first week of November, there 
was a prospect of something decisive. The French had 
retreated upon Cambray. On Saturday, the 3rd, there 
had been a severe skirmish; and the Monday morning 
following had been fixed for a storm of the camp. But 
De Vendosme had gained his point. The weather and 
the lateness of the season secured Landrecy till the 
spring; on Sunday night he withdrew silently from his 


1 Wallop to Henry VIII.: State Paper*, vol. ix. p. 522. 

7 He wrote himself to Henry to express his admiration of these 
troops. On one occasion they rode forward to clear the country in 
advance, *and when he saw them hurl up the hill so lightly,’ he cried 
out with delight. Their uniforms were white embroidered with the 
red cross of St. George, and their ensigns were on the same pattern. 

In the churchwardens’ account books, at Dartington in Devonshire, I 
find, in a list of vestments preserved at the church, in the first year 
of Edward VI., 4 The white banner with the red cross which was made 
for the war.’ Dartington had belonged to the Marquis of Exeter. It 

was forfeited on his attainder, and was still in the hands of the crown ; 
so that among the light horse which excited Charles’s applause we 
probably identify a party of crown vassals from this parish. 
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jx>sition, and by daybreak his whole force were across 
the frontier. It was too late to interrupt or overtake 
them. The cavalry harassed their rear, but with indif- 
ferent success; and a party of English gentlemen — Sir 
George Carew, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Mr. Edward Bel- 
lingham — pressing on too hotly in the pursuit, were en- 
tangled in a wood, and were made prisoners. The cam- 
paign was over for that year, and the allies were dispersed. 

The winter set in, and brought with it, in the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, an interlude of intrigue. The Pope 
laboured ineffectually to bring the Emperor to agree to 
a peace. 1 Francis permitted the factions which divided 
his council to make attempts to separate the allies. But 
for the present they were staunch to one another and 
true to the treaty. Charles publicly thanked Wallop for 
his services. More than twenty vacancies in the order of 
the Golden Fleece were placed by him at Henry’s disposal ; 
and the disbanded Spaniards had so far forgotten the in- 
juries of Queen Catherine, that they volunteered into the 
English service. 2 

Some embarrassment was created by the Scotch ques- 
tion, for the treaty bound Charles to be an enemy to the 
enemies of England, and as the attitude which Scotland 
had assumed towards Henry was the special work of the 
Pope and the Pope’s friends, to side with Henry in his 
attempts at conquest would have increased the anomaly 
of his position. 3 But he contrived to evade or postpone 
the difficulty. Unpleasant subjects were buried under 
mutual civilities; and the year closed with an arrange- 
ment for the movements of the ensuing summer. 

The two sovereigns agreed simultaneously to invade 
F ranee, either in person or by their lieutenants. An Eng- 
lish and Imperial army should enter on the 20th of June 
— the latter by the Upper Rhine, the former from Calais 
by the Somme — and endeavour, if possible, to effect a 
meeting at Paris. If they succeeded, their future opera- 
tions would be decided on in the French capital; but it 
was admitted that the movements of armies could not be 
arranged beforehand with certainty; the commanders in 

1 St at* Papers, vol. ix. p. 547. 

’♦ Wallop even wrote that, ‘If it was his Majesty’s pleasure to keep 
any arquebusses through the winter, they should be much better to 
serve him than any other nation, their desire was ho much towards 
hit* Highness.' — Ibid. p. 545. 

3 Henry, in a message to Charles upon the subject, did not aeein 
to hold the Scotch noblemen in very high esteem; he described James 
as having left his young child behind him, ‘unprovided among the 
hands of a sort of wolves.' — Ibid. p. 534. 
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both cases were to consider themselves free to act by the 
dictates of military prudence, unfettered by absolute con- 
ditions. 1 The invading force on each side was increased 
from that which was fixed originally in the treaty of al- 
liance to forty thousand men; and the Regent of Flanders 
would undertake the commissariat and transport services 
for the English, even to finding vessels to bring them 
across the Channel. 

With this resolution, with the disposal of overwhelming 
strength, and on the part of the King of England at least, 
with no objects which were not openly avowed, the allies 
looked forward with confidence to certain and rapid victory. 


1 ‘Selon que la raison de la guerre moyen des victuailles et ce que 
fera l'ennemi et aultres empeechements le oomporteront.’ - Treaty be- 
tween Charles V. and Henry VIII.: State Paper*, vol. ix. p. 572. The 
reader roust undertake to burden his memory witli these words. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PEACE OF CREPT. 

Ihe Anglo-Gatholics had established their supremacy 
in the destruction of their great enemy, and in the rupture 
with the Protestants of the Continent; but they had feared 
to compromise their success by an indiscretion like that 
which before had spoiled their triumph. They had been 
forced to content themselves with a power of persecution, 
which, after the martyrdoms of Barnes and his compa- 
nions, they had scarcely dared to employ; and Gardiner, 
the leading spirit of the party, perceived acutely that his 
victory was but half won, that at any moment it might 
be snatched from him, unless he could lay a check on the 
free circulation of the Scriptures. In the face of the king’s 
resolution a direct movement for such a purpose, he knew, 
would be hopeless. But the Bishop of Winchester was 
as dexterous as he was resolute; and a side route might 
conduct him to his object when the open road was 
closed. 

From 1536, when the vicar-general’s injunctions di- 
rected every parish-priest to supply his church with a 
copy of the whole Bible, editions, based all of them on 
the translation of Tyndal, followed each other in rapid 
succession. The bishops, who had undertaken to supply 
a version satisfactory to Catholic orthodoxy, had still left 
their work untouched. The king would not be trifled 
with. The Bible, in some shape, his subjects should 
possess; and if unsupplied by the officials of the Church, 
he would accept the services of volunteers whose heart 
was in their labours. Coverdale’s edition was followed, in 
1537, by Matthews’s, ‘printed with the king’s most gra- 
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cious license :’ 1 and the same version, after being revised 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was reprinted in 1538, 
1539, 1540, and 1541, under the name of ‘The Great Bible,’ 
or ‘Cranmer’s Bible.’ The offence in Tyndal’a translation 
was less in the rendering of the words than in the side- 
notes, prefaces, and commentaries: by the omission of 
these the archbishop had been able to preserve the text 
almost without change. 

Simultaneously, however, other editions were put in 
circulation, with the private connivance of Cromwell, 
where the same prudence had not been observed. In 
1539 appeared ‘Taverner’s Bible,’ with a summary at the 
commencement ‘of things contained in Holy Scripture,’ 
in which Protestantism of an audacious kind was openly 
professed. The piesthood was denied; masses and pur- 
gatory were ignored; the - sacraments were described as 
nothing but outward signs; and the eucharist as a me- 
morial supper, without sacrificial character, figurative or 
real. The publication was imprudent. Complaint was 
certain, and would be recognised as just. On the death 
of his patron, Taverner paid for his rashness by an im- 
prisonment in the Tower; and, although he was soon 
released, and grew to favour at the court; yet Henry so 
far listened to the remonstrances of the Church authori- 
ties as to forbid the sale of unauthorized editions ; and in 
1542 the convocation was informed that the text of the 
Great Bible itself was to undergo an examination. The 
errors of translation were said to be in the New Testa- 
ment rather than the Old. The Gospels and Epistles 
were divided into fifteen parts, and were distributed among 
the Bench. 

The learned prelates, or . two-thirds of them, desired 
to find blemishes; they had no intention of correcting 
them. Gardiner presented a list of nearly a hundred 
words, for which the English language was too heretical 
to have provided an equivalent, and which therefore must 
be left in Latin; and Cranmer, aware that the real wish 
was to suppress the translation altogether, appealed to the 
king, and relieved them of an occupation which they would 
discharge so indifferently. The quarrel ended in a com- 
promise. The original editions of Tyndal, which were ac- 
companied with his annotations, were prohibited under 
penalties. The Bible, as edited by Cranmer, was left un- 


1 Matthevrs’s name is supposed to have been fictitious. There is no 
real difference between his version and that of Coverdale. 
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tampered with; but a temporary limitation was imposed, 
perhaps wisely, upon its indiscriminate use. 

The parliament — for the parliament was the only body 
which could reasonably compose an ecclesiastical dispute 
— declared 1 that, although the king had permitted the 
Bible in English to be read by his subjects, ‘that they' 
might increase in virtue for the wealth of their souls,’ 
‘and although his Majesty’s godly purpose and intent had 
taken good effect in a great multitude of his subjects, 
specially the highest and most honest sort,’ yet that the 
young and the ignorant had been led rather to dishonour 
the book than to derive from it wholesome instruction. 
It was wrangled over in alehouses and tap-rooms. It was 
disfigured ‘in rhymes, printed ballads, plays, songs, and 
other fantasies.’ Scandalous brawls and controversies dis- 
graced the churches where it was placed for the people 
to read. Noisy, vain, arrogant persons took upon them- 
selves to be expounders and interpreters; and ‘the Word 
of God,’ instead of producing piety and sober demean- 
our, was an occasion of faction, and endangered the peace 
of the kingdom. ‘Until,’ therefore, ‘and unless the King’s 
Majesty, perceiving such reformation in their lives and 
behaviour, should of his clemency think good otherwise 
to enlarge and give liberty for the reading of the same,’ 
the lords and commons considered that the use of the 
Bible should be confined to those who could read it be- 
neficially. Unordained persons were prohibited from 
preaching or holding discussions upon it in public; and 
farm-servants, journeymen, apprentices, women, and chil- 
dren should be contented to learn from their masters or 
the heads of their families . 1 

Though falling far short of Gardiner’s desires, this 
measure was an evidence of his influence. The comple- 
tion of the alliance with Charles V. was still more em- 
phatic victory. So long desired, so long apparently 
hopeless, this connexion promised the triumph in Europe 
of the same policy which he was labouring to establish in 
England. It promised a council which, supported by two 
powerful sovereigns, would reimpose upon the world the 
Catholic creed, modified in the single article of the Papal 

• 34 and 35 Henry VIII. cap. 1. 

2 The following curiom memorial survives of the reception of the 
act among the people. A shepherd bought a book of Polydore Ver- 
gil’s, and wrote upon a spare leaf, ‘ When 1 kepe Mr. Letymers shepe, 
I bout this boke when the Testament was oberragated, that shepe- 
herdys might not rede it. I prey God amende that blyndenes.’ ‘Writ 
by Robert Wyllyams, kepping shepe uyon Seynbury Hill, 1546.’ — 
Lewis’s History of the Bible , p. 150. 
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supremacy. And now he believed that he might show 
his colours more bravely. Cromwell was gone; but while 
Cranmer remained, he had a rival who was still able to 
thwart him, whose influence with the crown, so long as 
it continued, impaired the completeness of the reaction, 
and checked persecution. He would strike a blow then 
boldly at the archbishop; and when this obstacle was dis- 
posed of, his course would be easy. 

lie wove his intrigues. He arranged his snare. His 
prey was within his grasp, when Henry calmly interposed, 
and rent the scheme to atoms. 1 ‘Thus far, and no further,’ 
was the stern answer which checked the zeal of conser- 
vatism; and the blow which the bishop had aimed was 
fatal in its recoil. It was not every one who had the 
skill or the dishonesty to eliminate out of Catholicism the 
one only element which it was inconvenient or dangerous 
to retain. His secretary, Germayn Gardiner, developed 
orthodoxy into Romanism. He was caught under the 
Supremacy Act; and the death which the bishop designed 
for Cranmer fell upon his own kinsman. 

A failure so instructive might have warned Gardiner 
of the dangerous ground on which he was treading. But 
the treaty had heated his fancy. He had missed his 
stroke at the archbishop, but meaner victims were still 
attainable. The Bill of the Six Articles was the law of 
the land. It had received a second emphatic sanction 
from parliament; and the king could not intend that it 
should be defied with impunity. The town of Windsor, 
and even the royal household, were reported to be im- 
pregnated with heresy. Dr. London, the Warden of New 
College, was now a prebendary of St. George’s, and was 
ready with his services to assist in the purification. With 
the assistance of the prebendary and of a Windsor attorney 
named Ockham, evidence was collected or invented to 
sustain a charge against four of the townsmen, Robert 
Testwood, Anthony I’eerson, Henry Filmer, and John 
Marbeck — while Sir l’hilip Hobby, Sir Thomas Carden, 
and other gentlemen belonging to the Privy Chamber, 
were accused of supporting and encouraging them. 

Peerson’s crime was that, two years before, he had 
said that ‘ like as Christ was hanged between two thieves, 
even bo, when the priest is at mass and lifteth Him up 


1 The story of Cranmer’s danger and escape is familiar to us through 
Sbakspbakk’s henry the Eighth, and is related at length in Stkype’s 
Biography. The general outline is no doubt correct. Unfortunately 
I hare been unable to discover a contemporary authority which will 
allow me to place confidence in the details, or to repeat them. 
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over his head, then He hangeth between two thieves, ex- 
cept the priest preach the word of God truly.’ 

Filmer was charged with having called the sacrament 
of the altar a similitude. ‘If it was God,’ he had said, 
‘then in his lifetime he had eaten twenty Gods.’ 

Testwood had told a priest, when lifting up the Host, 
to take care he did not let Him fall. 

Marbeck, the most obnoxious of the four, had made a 
Concordance of the Bible. 

The accusations were probably true, although the evi- 
dence was obtained with the help of spies and traitors. 
It sufficed for its purpose; the prisoners were convicted, 
and were sentenced, in the ordinary form, to be burned. 
On the morning on which they were to suffer, a pardon, 
through private interference, was obtained for Marbeck — 
who, in fact, had broken no law, just or unjust, and whose 
death would have been a murder, even technically. The 
other three satisfied the orthodoxy of the Bishop of 
Winchester by perishing on the meadow in front of 
) Windsor Castle. 

But if the minds of men had been slow to change, 
their hearts had changed in spite of themselves. The 
time was gone when either king or nation could look 
complacently on these hideous spectacles. The traditions 
•of centuries could not be overthrown in a day. The letter 
of the heresy law might be reasserted with emphasis by 
a people eager to escape from a name which they had 
been taught to dread ; but the influences of a purer creed 
had stolen insensibly over their feelings. Dr. London, in 
his eagerness to make a case against the gentlemen of the 
household, had blundered into peijury. They laid the cir- 
cumstances of the prosecutions before Henry, and two of 
the judges who had sat on the trial were sent for and 
examined. The insidious conspiracy was unfolded; and 
the judges ‘told the king plainly’ that, although with the 
evidence which was produced an acquittal was impossible, 
‘they had never sate on any matter under his Grace’s 
authority which went so much against their conscience 
as the deaths of these men.’ Fifteen years before, heretics 
had been venomous reptiles, to be trampled out with 
exultation and hatred. Now, even those who had been 
forced by the law to pass sentence on them could express 
their remorse to the king, and the king, as they spoke, 
turned away, saying, ‘Alas, poor innocents !’ 1 

But Henry dad not content himself with pity. Gardiner, 

1 Hall's Chronicle; Foxs, vol. v. 
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the chief delinquent, could not be touched; but his 
wretched instruments were tried for false swearing, and 
were convicted. Dr. London, stripped of his dignities, 
was compelled to ride through the streets of Windsor, 
Newbury, and Reading, with his face to the horse’s tail, 
and a paper on his head setting forth that he was a de- 
tected perjurer. In each town he was placed in a pillory, 
where every voice might revile and every hand might 
hurl filth at him; and then he was thrust away into the 
Fleet Prison, where he miserably died. 

These events happened towards the fall of 1543, amidst 
the heat and eagerness of the preparations for war. The 
punishment of a worthless ecclesiastic was not the only 
result which followed from the persecution. 

Parliament was called for the 14th of January; and 
although it was meeting for a. session unusually busy, it 
could find time to limit the opportunities of cruelty which 
it had lately bestowed. The Six Articles Bill had been 
provoked by excesses and extravagances. It was still ne- 
cessary to leave the bishops some weapon to repress dis- 
order ; but it should be a weapon with a blunter edge. 

A recent statute, said the preamble of the new measure, 
had established that offenders convicted of specified he- 
resies should suffer pains of death : 1 But in as much as, 
by force of the same statute, secret and untrue accusa- 
tions and presentments might be maliciously conspired 
against the king’s subjects, and kept secret unrevealed, 
that such as were accused should not have knowledge 
thereof until a time might be espied to have them by 
malice convicted, to the great peril and danger of the 
King’s Majesty’s subjects, if the same statute should not 
be tempered or qualified ; and to the intent that all pre- 
sentments and indictments of such offences as were con- 
tained in the said statute should be taken in open and 
manifest courts, by the oaths of twelve indifferent per- 
sons, according to good equity and conscience; and also 
that the enquiries and trials of and upon such indictments 
might justly and charitably proceed without corruption or 
malice;’ it should he now' enacted, that no person should 
be arraigned for any offence under the Act of the Six 
Articles except on presentment by twelve men, made 
either before a special commission, or before justices of 
the peace sitting in sessions, or before the judges of the 
assize; again, that such presentment must be made within 
twelve months of the alleged commission of the offence ; 
and, further, that no person might be arrested before his 
indictment, except under a ‘warrant from a privy coun- 
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cillor or from two justices of the peace, one of whom 
must be a layman. If the offence consisted of spoken 
words, the depositions must be taken within forty days 
of the time of utterance ; and the accused persons should 
be allowed to challenge the jury . 1 

The tone of the act, as well as the substance of it, in- 
dicates the direction in which the tide was once more 
setting. We no longer hear of ‘the foul and detestable 
crime of heresy.’ The penalties were not changed, but 
the object was not any more to ensure the infliction of 
them, but to throw obstacles in the way of persecution. 

The Emperor meanwhile, notwithstanding his success 
in Gueldres, was unable to maintain the attitude of 
menace towards the Lutheran princes which he had for 
a moment assumed. lie was in no condition, while his 
quarrel with France lay on his hands, to come to a 
rupture with the Smalcaldic League. He required rather 
a support of men and money from the Diet, where the 
Protestants had a majority; and either he was scandalously 
playing with their credulity, or was provoked into real 
indecision on the great question of religion by the sup- 
port which the Pope, notwithstanding his ambassador’s 
remonstrances, persisted in lending to Francis. In Italy, 
Germany, and England it was alike at this time expected 
that, if he declined to encourage an Anglo-German council, 
he would allow the States of the Empire to settle their 
differences in a national synod. Henry sent him as a 
present the ‘Institution of a Christian Man ’ 2 which Gran- 
velle undertook to make the favourite study of his lei- 
sure; and in England, in consequence, there was every- 
thing to recommend and nothing to make distasteful the 
alliance. Commercial interests, hereditary traditions, the 
conscious need of forgiveness for the divorce of his aunt, 
would unite with the common support of a moderate re- 
ligion to reconnect the country with Charles V.; while 

' 35 Henry VIII. cap. 5. 

7 * Further, ye shall receive herewith four books of the Institution 
of a Christian Man, set forth first in English by the King's Majesty, 
with the advice of his learned men for the establishment of Christian 
religion amongst his Highness's subjects, and now lately translated 
into Latin. And for as much as it is thought that at this assembly 
| the Diet at Spires) matters of religion shall be diversely debated of 
sundry men, his Highness hath thought convenient to send the said 
books unto you to the intent it might appear to the Emperor how 
conformable to Christ’s doctrine the learning is which his Majesty 
hath ordained to be taught:’ — The Privy Council to Wotton: State 
Papers, voi. ix. p. 615. 4 M. de Gr&nvelle received the book thankfully, 
and said it should be his daily study after supper; for all the rest of 
the day he never had any rest or leisure.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII.: 
Ibid. p. 624. • 
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France was ‘the antient enemy,’ the usurper, as men still 
had not forgotten, of the fair provinces on the Continent 
which had once been the inheritance of the English 
sovereigns. 

In this spirit the public relations of the country were 
accepted by parliament with the expenses which those 
relations would entail. When the war broke out the ex- 
chequer was empty. The first payment of the subsidy 
which had been granted in the year preceding had not 
as yet fallen due, and the king, in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching return, had applied for a loan which had been 
raised in graduated proportions from the ordinary tax- 
payers. He had in fact required and received a portion 
of the parliamentary grant a few months before its time. 
The people, who were aware that a war involved a war 
taxation, submitted without complaining to a proceeding 
which was manifestly necessary. On the meeting of par- 
liament the accounts of the expenditure were produced 
for inspection; and the legislature being prepared, as a 
matter of course, to find supplies, and knowing that the 
subsidy in itself would now be insufficient, by a retrospec- 
tive sanction converted the loan into an additional tax, 
and left their original grant still to be collected in its 
integrity. The King of France, they said, in justification 
of their resolution, owed a large debt to England which 
he refused to pay. He had betrayed Europe to the Turks; 
he had provoked the Scotch to break their engagements. 
‘His Majesty, therefore, was forced, and could of his 
honour no less do but determine himself, by the help of 
Almighty God, to levy war and prosecute his enemies 
with the sword, trusting so to bring them to reasonable 
conditions : and his loving subjects, considering it was 
their office and duty to support his Majesty in all just 
quarrels with their bodies, lands, and substance, and mind- 
ing to bear with his Highness in this his most gracious 
and godly enterprise, calling to remembrance that certain 
sums of money had been advanced to his Highness by way 
of loan — which Bums of money, as was notoriously known, 
his Highness had fully and wholly converted and em- 
ployed 1 for the commonwealth and defence of the realm 

1 35 Henry VIII. cap. 12. I confess myself unable to see the im- 
propriety of this proceeding, or to understand the censures which 
historians have so freely lavished upon it : unless, indeed, they have 
believed that all wars in any generation but their own are necessarily 
unjust, and all taxation tyranny; or have believed that the parliament 
was generous to the king at the expense of a limited number of cre- 
dulous and injured capitalists. On a question of taxation, the proof 
of contemporary complaint is the only justification of historical dis- 
approbation. 
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— declared that all such loans should be iinally remitted 
«,nd released.’ 

The funds being thus provided, at least for immediate 
necessities, it remained, since the king was going in per- 
son iuto France, to make arrangements for his possible 
death in the course of the campaign. In 1536, when he 
seemed to be without a legitimate child, he had been 
empowered to fix the succession by his will. 1 There was 
now a prince, and although from the present queen there 
was no visible prospect of issue, yet it was necessary to 
provide for the possibility of further issue being born. A 
will, as the law stood, would have been a sufficient in- 
strument; but Henry, sensible, as he said, ‘of the trust and 
confidence that his loving subjects had placed in him,’ 
desired to exercise the power which they had bestowed 
‘with the knowledge and consent of parliament.’ It was 
enacted, therefore, briefly, that from Henry the crown 
should pass to Prince Edward. If the prince died with- 
out issue, and there were no other legitimate children, it 
should descend to the Lady Mary, under conditions which 
the king in his will would determine. If Mary died with- 
out issue, it should go to Elizabeth under the same re- 
strictions. The three children might all fail; but beyond 
this point it was thought imprudent to make a public 
disposition. The Queen of Scots was next of blood in 
the collateral line; and the possibility of the succession 
of a Queen of Scots could be neither admitted for the 
present, nor wisely denied for the future. 2 This point, 
therefore, was left to the future judgment of Henry. 

His decision would probably depend on the result of 
the opening war. Weary years of persevering forbearance 
had concluded in a final effort of liberality. The king 
had offered peace in return for invasion, and the union 
of the crowns on equal terms as a reward for incurable 
hostility. The Scotch Estates had first petitioned for his 
mercy, then accepted his proposals ; had sworn to observe 
them, and then immediately had flung them back in scorn. 
The noblemen who had volunteered to serve him, had 
broken faith through mingled weakness and fickleness. 
The Douglases, who had so long been his pensioners, 
were now beyond doubt playing a double game. They 
had signed a bond if the treaty was broken to give the 
crown to Henry. They had now signed a second with 
the cardinal against their ‘ auld enemies of England ;’ and 
although the Earl of Angus still sent private assurances 

1 28 Henry VIII. cap. 7. 

* 35 Henry VIII. cup. 1. 
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that in secret he was true to the king, the word of a 
man who was a traitor to one side or the other could 
no longer be depended on. 1 Arran was passive in the 
hands of Beton; and Beton, the undisputed master of 
Scotland, was making rapid use of his opportunities of 
evil. A specimen of his administration in the January of 
this year, 1544, will illustrate the purpose for which he 
was seeking power, and the spirit from the dominion of 
which the King of England was labouring to rescue the 
unhappy country. 

Lord Ruthven, the hereditary l’rovost of Perth, was 
one of the few nobles who had looked favourably on the 
Reformers, and within the limits of his jurisdiction the 
leaven had dangerously spread. In the late autumn, on 
Allhallows eve, a noticeable scene had taken place in the 
church of the town. A friar, in the course of a sermon, 
told the people that the morrow was the day in which 
they were to offer for their fathers’ souls in purgatory. 
One of his audience, a man named Robert Lamb, stood 
up, holding a Bible in his hand, and exclaimed, ‘I charge 
you in the name of Christ Jesus, whose verity is here 
written, that ye teach nothing to his people except his 
only truth. If ye otherwise do, here is the book of his 
truth to bear witness against you in the day of the Lord.’ 
The congregation was divided, but the speaker had but 
few friends, the friar had many. ‘The baily of the town 
called for fire and faggot.’ The baillie’s sister ‘threw her 
keys in Lamb’s face,’ and ‘called him a false thief.’ It 
was with some difficulty that he was dragged alive out 
of the crowd. Men called him unwise to be meddling in 
matters with which he had no concern. He replied that 
he must do the work of the Lord, and he would be happy 
if he suffered for his faith. 

Men who can find their happiness in suffering need 
not be left long to wish for it. The story was reported 
to Beton, and after the separation of the Estates, which 
had met in December, the cardinal, accompanied by the 
regent, proceeded to Perth to inquire and punish. On 
arriving, he found that Lamb was not the only criminal 
of whom the Church dignitaries complained. A nest of 
heretics was rooted out; wicked men who, in defiance of 
proclamations, had eaten meat on fast days and had been 
disrespectful to the saints, and a wicked woman who in 
childbirth had declined to call upon the Virgin for as- 
sistance. 


State Papers , vol. v. pp. 355-359. 
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A court was held in the Grey Friars’-place. On the 
same Allhallows eve it was proved that the heretic who 
had interrupted the friar had held a feast at his house. 
Indictments were found against the party, where the 
offending woman, the w'ife of one of the others, had been 
also present. They were brought in guilty of having eaten 
when they ought to have remained hungry: of having 
reasoned on Scripture when Scripture was beyond their 
understanding; of having interrupted a holy man in the 
exercise of his duty; and they were sentenced, four of 
them, to death. Lest their friends should interfere at the 
execution, the cardinal’s guard was under arms, to make 
sure work. The three male prisoners were brought out 
to the scaffold; the woman — her name was Helen Stirk — 
was taken to see her husband suffer before she followed 
him. She had the baby in her arms whom God had given 
her, though she had left the Virgin uninvoked; and as she, 
too, was to die, she desired to die with the rest. But 
this was not permitted. They embraced under the gal- 
lows. ‘Husband,’ she said, ‘we have lived together many 
joyful days; but this day in which we must die ought to 
be most joyful to us both, because we must have joy for 
ever. Therefore I will not bid you good night. Sud- 
denly we shall meet again in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The executioners seized their prey, and she, too, was then 
led away to be drowned — the punishment of warlocks and 
witches. The road led past the Grey Friars’, where Beton 
was still in session. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘they sit in that place 
quietly who are the cause of our death this day; but He 
who seeth this execution upon us shall shortly see their 
nest shaken.’ When they reached the water’s edge she 
gave the child to a nurse; she was hurled in — and the 
justice of the Church was satisfied . 1 

‘Thus ceased not Satan,’ says Knox, ‘by all means to 
maintain his kingdom of darkness, and to suppress the 
light of Christ’s evangel. But potent is lie against whom 
they fought; for when the wicked were in greatest se- 
curity, God began to show his anger.’ The cardinal re- 
turned to St. Andrew’s. His own dungeons, too, were 
stocked with offenders of the same stamp and kind. The 
body of one of them, a friar, whom Knox calls ‘godly 
learned,’ was found one morning, when the day broke, stiff 
and stark, upon the rocks below the Sea Tower; and dark 
tales were whispered of murder in the vaults of the castle.’ 

1 Caldbkwood’b History of the Church of Scotland , vol. i. ; Knox’s 
History of the Reformation. 

3 Ibid. 
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This was Scotland as the Pope desired to have it, and 
the cardinal had preserved it. [jaw and order and gov- 
ernment so far were on their side. It was to be seen 
whether the higher laws of truth and justice were still 
able to execute themselves. Henry VIII., in a letter to 
the Emperor, described the Scotch nobility as little better 
than wild beasts, sometimes hunting in a pack, sometimes 
tearing each other to pieces; but governed, so far as he 
could see, whether separate or united, only by a greedy 
ferocity. The Reformers alone were his true and cordial 
friends — men who with a nobler faith had assumed a nobler 
nature; whose eye was single; whose words were safer 
than the ‘bonds’ of the lords. But, false and faithless as 
he had found the latter, he was forced to maintain among 
them some kind of party ; and their mutual hatreds never 
left him long without adherents whose interest for a time 
brought them over to his side. In January the whole 
nation seemed to be united under the cardinal. In a fe.w 
weeks ‘the English earls’ were again proffering their ser- 
vices and again inviting an invasion. 

The change had been effected on this occasion through 
the Earl of Lennox— a new' ally, converted to the English 
interests by a mortified ambition and an eagerness for 
revenge. 

When the Earl of Arran was in his better mind, and 
the parliament was tolerating the Protestants, Beton had 
introduced Lennox from France as a rival for the regency, 

S osing that he would be an easy instrument, w'hom he 
t use while his name was a convenience, and might 
cast aside when needed no longer. Lennox had served 
his purpose well. The gathering at Stirling had been 
made efficient through the influence of his family, and to 
him chiefly the cardinal was indebted for the capture of 
the queen. But, on Arran’s submission, he had lost his 
importance. The existing government, so long as it was 
compliant and obedient, answered the ends of the Church 
by its feebleness ; and, in the arrogance of his success, the 
cardinal took little pains to conciliate a nobleman whom 
he regarded as his creature, or reconcile him to the change 
in his policy. Lennox was affronted at the slight, and 
exasperated at the disappointment. Perhaps, too, the 
higher qualities which he exhibited in later life influenced 
his judgment. He passed over from the French to the 
English faction, and at once proceeded to give proof of 
his intended usefulness in his new career. He had the 
custody of the castle of Dumbarton, where a supply of 
powder and thirty thousand crowns had been landed for 
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the use of the government. He refused to surrender either 
the castle or its contents. The Earl of Angus recovered 
courage at this accession of strength; Lennox joined him 
in a letter to Henry, in which the past was apologized 
for, the English army was invited to hasten across the 
Border ; and, as a cement to the new friendship, the Earl 
of Lennox professed himself a suitor for the hand of Lady 
Margaret Douglas, the daughter of Angus and the niece 
of the king . 1 

There was no occasion to press Henry to speed. With 
or without assistance from a native faction, he had re- 
solved this time to teach the Scots that, although engaged 
with France, he was really able to punish them; and he 
was making his preparations on a scale which they could 
not easily resist. Two hundred ships were collected at 
Newcastle, which would land at Leith ten thousand 
men. Four thousand horse would advance from Berwick 
under Lord Evers, and join them before the walls of 
Edinburgh. 

The cardinal being openly supported by the Pope, 
Henry would not relinquish the desire of committing the 
Emperor in the quarrel. The treaty had made no dis- 
tinction in enemies; and he requested an auxiliary force 
of a thousand Spaniards; not so much, he avowed, for 
the increase of strength which they would bring to him, 
as ‘to have an occasion given to the world to think 
and see that there was a mutual and reciprocal af- 
fection in each one of them to take the other’s cause as 
his own .’ 1 

The move was made skilfully; but Charles, too, was 
a delicate player in the game of state-craft. His Spanish 
troops, he replied, were distributed in garrisons from 
which he regretted the impossibility of sparing them. 
For declaring the Scots to be enemies, which Henry had 
also desired, he would do it gladly, if his good brother 
would explain whether he was at war with them as a 
nation, or only with a particular faction. Henry, as he 
well knew, would be embarrassed to answer. He could 
therefore safely express his anxious interest in the success 
of the invasion. The excuses could only be admitted. 
Cardinal Granvelle affected to reveal to the English resi- 
dent any secret intelligence connected with Beton’s move- 
ments which fell in his way ; and, as professions were 
made in abundance, and the sympathy stopped short only 

1 State Papers, vol. ▼. p. 861, Ac. 

7 The 1’fivy Council to Wotton : Ibid. vo\. ix. p. *577. 
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where active measures would be necessary, Henry would 
not press his request. His own strength was sufficient 
for his purpose; and, after all, it was suggested the Em- 
peror might embarrass as much as assist. If the two 
princes were at war with the same enemy, neither might 
make peace without consulting the other upon the con- 
ditions; and, supposing the English army to obtain any 
marked advantage, some jealousy might be felt — some 
alarm lest, if Scotland were annexed or prostrated, Eng- 
land might become dangerously strong, and they might 
thus be prevented from reaping .the full benefit of their 
victory . 1 

Without the Emperor’s assistance a force sufficient to 
punish Scotland would soon be thrown upon the unfor- 
tunate country. Francis was so much alarmed for the 
possible consequences, that he recommended (or proposed 
to recommend) the regent to pretend to make conces- 
sions again, to ward off the danger . 2 In the beginning 
of March a French force, ten thousand strong, was em- 
barked in Normandy, to go to his assistance. But the 
wind was foul, the men lor some cause were mutinous, 
and the transports were obliged to return ; 3 and, as the 
Scots themselves made light of the danger, a second effort 
was not made to send them. The cardinal, strangely, 
felt no alarm. He was unable to believe that Henry could 
do serious injury beyond wasting the Borders as usual, 
and it seems that both he and the king allowed their 
hopes to deceive them. Beton was to find that the Eng- 
lish had a long arm. Henry— who, if he did not aim at 
a conquest, expected to establish a substantial protectorate 
— would discover the obstinate nationality of the Scottish 
people to be as hard to deal with as it had been found 
by his predecessors. 

1 ‘If the Emperor declare the Scots common enemies, then, al- 
though the King’s Highness might bring the Scots to that point that 
he might have an honourable peace and to his advantage with them, 
yet the Emperor for envy, or for because he would not have the 
King’s Highness too strong or too sure on that side, would find out 
any coloured cavillation why to dissent from any article of the said 
peace, then should it take none effect.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII. : State 
Papers, vol. ix. p. 602. 

2 ‘Granvelle told me,’ Wotton wrote to the king in cypher on the 
20th February, ‘for a great secret, that the French king with his 
council have concluded that the Scots shall make a fair face to your 
MajeBty, and bear you in hand and promise that they will deliver the 
queen dowager and her daughter into your bauds; howbeit, when it 
shall come to the point, they shall do clear contrary: and that the 
Duke of Guise should then say he was contented that the Scots should 
say so; but rather than she should he so delivered, he would cut her 
throat with his own hands.’ — Ibid, p. 603. 

* Layton to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 606. 
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His plan, as at first conceived, was to seize and fortify 
Leith, and, if possible, the Castle of Edinburgh. Dum- 
barton would be placed in his hands by Lennox, and the 
Earl of Angus would admit a garrison into Tantallon, if 
his present humour held. In possession of four, or even 
three, strong fortresses in the heart of the kingdom — so 
situated that, with the command of the sea, he could throw 
supplies into them at his pleasure — he expected that, with- 
out difficulty, he could re-establish the English party in 
a decisive superiority, and secure the persons of the ob- 
noxious lords and churchmen. 

With these avowed objects, a convention was drawn 
between the English government and the Earls of Len- 
nox and Glencairn. 1 On their side the two noblemen 
engaged — 

1. That to their power they would cause the Word of 
God to be truly taught and preached, as the true and only 
foundation from whence proceedeth all truth and honour, 
and whereby they might judge who proceeded with them 
godly and justly, and who abused them for their own glory 
and purpose. 

2. That they would remain constant to England; and 
abjure all friendship, alliance, or connexion with the 
French king. 

3. That, to the best of their ability, they would en- 
deavour to prevent the queen from being taken to France; 
and, if they could obtain possession of her person, they 
would send her without delay to London, there to • be 
educated until she came of age for her marriage with the 
Prince of Wales. 

4. That, on the approach of the English army, they 
would unite with it with all the force which they could 
raise, and accept and obey the king as director and pro- 
tector of the realm. 

If the earls observed these conditions, Henry under- 
took that their lands should not be injured in the inva- 
sion, that Glencairn should have a pension of a thousand 
crowns, and Lennox should have the regency, under con- 
ditions of general obedience to advice from England. If 
the queen died, the claim of Lennox to the succession 


1 Angus and Cassilie were originally included, ‘but upon knowledge 
of the manifest appearance of the untrue and disloyal behaviour of 
the Earl of Angus, and also the disloyal revolt aud untruth, contrary 
to all men’s expectations, of the Earl of Caesilis giving himself to the 
part of the Earl of Arran and the cardinal,’ the king refused to place 
farther confidence in them . — State Papers, vol. v. p. 3&5. Caesilis after- 
wards cleared himself. The cardinal had arrested him under suspicion 
of correspondence with the English. 
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should be recognised in preference to that of Arran ; and 
for the marriage which he desired with the Lady Margaret, 
as soon as he should have performed some notable ser- 
vice, the king said that, if the lady had no objection, he 
would make none himself; but experience had taught him 
te beware of marriages arranged by third parties for po- 
litical convenience. ‘We have promised our niece,’ he 
said, ‘never to cause her to marry any man but whom 
she shall find in her own heart to love .’ 1 

The submission of the Earl of Angus to the cardinal 
had prevented the king from admitting him to a share in 
this agreement. His returning protestations had failed to 
recover his favour; and though, in conjunction with Len- 
nox, he had volunteered an offer to assist the English army, 
Henry would have the restoration of his confidence pur- 
chased by some active service. But, if the king would 
not receive him as a party to a compact, he would not 
absolutely reject his advances. The Earl of Angus, he 
said, now desired an invasion: if he had been less vacil- 
lating and uncertain, the relations of the two countries 
would not have been in a state to require so harsh a 
remedy. ‘Therefore, my lord,’ he wrote to him, ‘if you 
esteem your honour, and that reputation of your manhood 
which we have of long time conceived of you, bestir your- 
self at this present, and play the man. Lay apart all fond 
affections, and suffer not yourself, being a nobleman and 
noted a man of courage, to be overcome with delicateness 
--now at this time specially, when you should show your- 
self industrious, for the preservation of your credit both 
towards us and all the rest of the world that knoweth 
you. You have tasted much of our liberality before you 
have deserved any ; and if you shall serve us now frankly, 
and as our goodness in timeB past doth require, think not 
but you shall serve a prince that hath yet in store much 
liberality to you .’ 2 

The Earl of Hertford had been selected to command 
the expedition, supported by Lord Shrewsbury and Lord 
Lisle. His orders on entering Scotland were to proclaim 
the King of England guardian of the queen and protector 
of the realm ; and especially Henry directed that, in every 
town and village, he should nail a placard ou the church- 
doors, signifying that the Scots had to thank the cardinal 

1 Stute Papers, vol. v. p. 365. ‘If,’ he added, *our said niece and 
be, seeing one another, shall agree and well like for that purpose, we 
shall agree to such order touching the said marriage as shall he to 
the earl’s contentation.’ — Ibid. p. 389. 

2 Henry VIII. to the Earl of Angus : Haines’ State Papers , vol. i. 
p. 19. 
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for the sufferings inflicted by the war, and but for him 
they would have been in peace and quietness. 1 By the 
18th of April the army was ready to embark. The gentle- 
men, in their zeal for the public service, had given up 
their horses for the transport-service ; and the whole force 
were in high spirits, ‘reporting themselves as intending, 
without respect or care of delicate feeding or much rest, 
to spare no pain of their bodies to serve the King’s 
Highness.’ 2 

As the certainty of the gathering peril became known 
in Scotland, overtures, honest and dishonest, came thick 
to the English general. A messenger appeared with pro- 
mises of service from Lord Maxwell. Another followed 
with a warning that Maxwell was treacherous. One week 
Lennox was reported to be wavering, and Angus to have 
again relapsed to Beton. The next week brought news 
that Angus and his brother were prisoners in Blackness. 
Among the various offers and informations, one proposal 
was made which requires particular mention, affecting as 
it does the character of a remarkable party and of many 
remarkable men. 

In the novelty of a first acquaintance with the Old 
Testament, the Scotch Protestants beheld in the history 
of the chosen people a counterpart of their own position. 
They, too, were a ‘remnant’ whom idolatrous tyrants 
would compel to burn incense to Baal. They, too, were 
betrayed by apostate governors who had turned away 
from the truth and had joined with the enemies of the 
Lord. And seeing how, under ‘ the covenant,’ the op- 
pressor were disposed of — how the letter of the law was 
set aside by the spirit— how the Ehuds, the Jaels, the 
Jehus, the Jehoiadas — how those who smote tyrants in 
the field with the sword, or in the closet with the dagger, 
were accounted faithful servants, — they imagined that con- 
duct which in the Bible was emphatically applauded was 
a safe precedent for imitation. 3 As Jezebel’s priests 

1 Pagot to Hertford: Haines’ State Papers, vol. i. p. 12. 

7 State Papers , vol. v. p. 3S4. 

1 The ordinary rules of conduct will not, and cannot, act as a 
restraint upon minds possessed with religious passion, whatever be 
their religious opinions. The higher obligation supersedes and dis- 
penses with the lower. The plots to murder Elizabeth and William 
of Orange received the sanction of the Popes ; a medal, struck at 
Borne, commemorated the massacre of St. Bartholomew; and the 
Powder-plot conspirators were conscious only that they were attempt- 
ing a sacred duty. It is startling, however, to find Sir Thomas More 
applying the principle of assassination to ordinary war; and if not 
justifying the actual perpetrators of murder, yet defending their em- 
ployment by others. His words are curious, and, as coming from a 
man whose conscience was punctiliously sensitive, they may explain 
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appeared to Elijah, so seemed Cardinal David Beton to 
the Protestant leaders. 

In the middle of April a Scot ‘named Wishart’ came 
down to the Borders to Hertford , 1 with an offer from old 
Sir James Kirkaldy, Norman Leslie the eldest son of the 
Earl of Rothes, and other gentlemen, to raise a force in 
Fife, if the King of England would supply the funds for 
it, to co-operate with his Majesty’s invading army, to burn 
Arbroath and other places belonging to the extreme party 
in the Church, to arrest and imprison the principal op- 
ponents of the English alliance, and ‘either apprehend or 
slay’ the cardinal himself. They would use their best 
efforts to succeed. If they failed, they begged to know 
whether England would give them shelter . 2 The proposal, 
under any aspect, was important. Hertford, declining to 
give an answer on his own responsibility, referred the 


many obscure passages in the history of the sixteenth century. ‘As 
soon,’ he says, ‘as they (the Utopians) declare war, they take care to 
have a great many schedules sealed with their common seal affixed 
in the most conspicuous places of their enemies’ country. In these 
they promise great rewards to such as shall kill the prince, and less 
in proportion to such as shall kill any other persons who are those 
on whom, next to the prince himself, they cast the chief blame of the 
war. The rewards which they offer are immeasurably great, and they 
observe the promises which they make of this kind most religiously. 
They very much approve of this way of corrupting their enemies, 
though it appears to others to be base and cruel. But they look at 
it as a wise course to make an end of what would be otherwise a 
long war without so much as hazarding a battle; they think it, like- 
wise, an act of mercy and love to mankind to prevent the great 
slaughter of those that must be killed in the progress of the war by 
the death of a few that are most guilty.’ — Moke’s Utopia ; Burnet’s 
Translation. 

1 The question has been debated with some eagerness whether this 
person was the Wishart whose death became afterwards so famous; 
both the friends and the enemies of the reforming preacher seeming 
to agree that, if the two were identical, his character would suffer 
some injury. Wishart was a common name in Scotland, and the evi- 
dence, therefore, can amount but to a vague probability. I see no 
reason to believe, however, that the martyr of St. Andrew’s was so 
different from his Protestant countrymen as to have been unlikely to 
have been the messenger to Hertford, or to have sympathized cordially 
in the message. The progress of civilization, measured by the com- 
parative morality of various periods, presents many perplexities; nor 
may we lightly compare ourselves to our own absolute advantage with 
the generation to which we owe the Reformation. It is a fact, how- 
ever, in which we may acquiesce with no undue self-complacency, 
that the expedient of assassination, which the general sense of the 
present time disapproves under almost every condition of circum- 
stances, was admitted and approved in the sixteenth century by the 
best men of all persuasions. Even when in India we still offer re- 
wards for the capture of dangerous rebels, dead or alive, we are 
obliged to disguise from ourselves, under a more plausible form of 
words, the resource to which we are driven. 

1 State Papers , vol. v. p. 377. 

Froude. IV. 
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messenger to the king; and Henry, whose position obliged 
him to look at facts as they were, rather than through 
conventional forms, saw no reason to discourage the 
despatch of a public enemy. He regarded Beton as a 
traitor to the two countries — as guilty, individually and 
personally, of the impending war; and as he had re- 
peatedly urged Arran to seize him while Arran was loyal, 
he chose to regard his own friends, after Arran’s defection, 
as the representatives of lawful authority. ‘After our 
hearty commendations unto your good lordship,’ the 
council replied to the English commander, ‘these shall 
be to signify to you that this bearer Wishart hath been 
with the King’s Majesty, and, for his credence, declared 
even the same matters in substance whereof your lordship 
hath written hither; and hath received for answer touch- 
ing the feat against the cardinal, that, in case the lords 
and gentlemen which he named shall enterprise the same 
earnestly, and do the best they can, to the uttermost of 
their power, to bring the same to pass indeed, and there- 
upon not being able to continue longer in Scotland, shall 
be enforced to fly unto this realm for refuge, his High- 
ness will be contented to accept them and relieve them 
aB shall appertain. For their desire to have the enter- 
tainment of a certain number of men at his Highness’s 
charges, promising thereupon to covenant with his Ma- 
jesty in writing, under their seals, to burn and destroy 
the abbots’, bishops’ and other kirkmen’s lands, his Ma- 
jesty hath answered that, forasmuch as his Highness’s army 
shall be, by the grace of God, entered into Scotland, and 
ready to return again before his Highness can send down 
to them and they send again, and have answer for a con- 
clusion in this matter, his Highness thinks the time too 
short to commune any further in it after this sort. But 
if they mind effectually to burn and destroy as they have 
offered, at his Majesty’s army being in Scotland, and for 
their true and upright dealings with his Majesty therein 
will lay in hostages, his Highness will take order that you 
shall deliver unto them one thousand pounds sterling, for 
their furniture in that behalf .’ 1 

The answer arrived too late to be of use. The con- 
spirators, unwilling to move without security, remained 
passive, and the enterprise for the moment fell through. 
But plots against the lives of obnoxious persons ever 
throve in the soil of the Scottish nature. The seed 

¥ 

1 Privy Council to the Earl of Hertford : Haines’ State Papers, 
vol. i. p. 22. 
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grew on in concealment; the fruit of it ripened in its 
time. 1 

Looking now through the eyes of Knox, let us imagine 
ourselves at Edinburgh on the morning of Saturday the 
3rd of May, 1544. The regent and Beton were at Holy- 
rood, in enjoyment of the confidence of the townspeople, 
and the heroes of Scottish independence. In spite of 
rumour and expectation, they were incredulous of danger. 
The preparations of the English might have been known, 
but they were supposed to be intended for France. The 
strength of their enemies on the sea was a new pheno- 
menon of which they had no experience, and, without ex- 
perience, could have no belief. The Channel had been 
free to their cruisers : they had ravaged the English coasts, 
and robbed English traders, from Berwick to the Land’s 
End. An invasion in their own waters was the last peril 
which seemed to have been anticipated. Soon after day- 
break strange ships were reported inside the Bass Rock. 
As the sun rose the numbers appeared more considerable, 
the white sails passing in from seaward and coming up 
the Forth in a stream, of which the end was still invisible. 
The good citizens went out upon the Castle Hill and 
Arthur’s Seat, and 1 to crags and places eminent,’ to gaze 
on the unintelligible spectacle — the silent vessels, countless 
as a flight of seabirds, appearing from behind the horizon, 
and covering the blue level of the water. What were 
they? What did they mean? Midday came; they drew 
nearer in the light air; and keen eyes saw on the leading 
ships the flutter of St. George’s Cross. But ‘still sate the 
cardinal at his dinner, shewing as though there had been 


1 I may mention in this place that in the year following the pro- 
posal to make away with Beton was renewed in a direct form by the 
Earl of CassiliB, undisguised by the alternative of apprehending him. 
On that occasion the king replied that it was not a matter in which 
he could move openly, but he desired Sir Ralph Sadler to tell the 
earl that, if he were in his place, he would surely do what he could 
in the execution of such a project, ‘believing verily to do thereby not 
only acceptable service to the King’s Majesty, but also a special be- 
nefit to the realm of Scotland.’ Sadler, on his part, discharged hie 
commission with the most undoubting readiness. He wrote to Cas- 
silis. ‘The cardinal,’ he said, ‘is so much blinded with his affection 
to France, that, to please the game, he eeeth not, but utterly con- 
temneth, all things tending to the weal and benefit of his own country. 
He hath been the only cause and worker of all your mischief, and 
will, if he continue, be undoubtedly the ruin and confusion of the 
same. Wherefore 1 am of your opinion, and think it to be acceptable 
service to God to take him out of the way, which In such sort doth 
not only as much ae in him is to obscure the glory of God, but also 
to confound the common weal of his own country .’ — State Papers , vol. ▼. 
pp. 449, 450, 471. 
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no danger appearing.’ The English were come, was the 
cry. The English were come to destroy them. 4 The car- 
dinal skrippit and said, it is but the Iceland fleet; they 
are come to make us a shew and to pat us in fears.’ It 
would soon be known what they were. The first line as 
they came off Leith rounded up into the wind, dropped 
their anchors, and lay motionless. One by one, as the 
rest followed in, they took their places in the floating 
forest. While the sun was still in the sky the anxious 
watchers counted two hundred sail. 

No message came on shore. There was neither signal 
nor offer to communicate ; only in the twilight boats were 
seen stealing out from under the shadow of the hulls, 
taking soundings, as it seemed, under Grantoun Crags, 
and round the eastern edges of the harbour. 

The brief May night closed in. By the dawning of 
Sunday the whole sea was alive. The galleys and lighter 
transports were moving in towards the land. Soldiers 
were swarming on the decks of the ships or passing down 
over the sides into the barges. It was the English army 
come indeed in its might and terror. The port was open, 
and the undefended town could attempt no resistance. 
The inhabitants fled up into Edinburgh, entering at one 
gate as, at another, Arran and the cardinal were dashing 
out at the best speed of their swiftest horses. Before 
noon ten thousand men had disembarked in the leisure 
of overwhelming strength. The owners of the desolate 
houses had saved nothing. The merchants’ stock was in 
their warehouses, and everything which was found was 
tranquilly appropriated. The joints of meat which had 
been provided for the Sunday dinners were cooked and 
consumed by the English men-at-arms. In the afternoon 
Blackness Castle was broken open, and the state prisoners, 
Sir George Douglas and Lord Angus among them, were 
dismissed to liberty. 

Edinburgh, deserted by the court and thronged with 
fugitives, was filled with confusion. The provost rallied 
the city guard, and called on the citizens to arm. There 
was no lack of courage. Six thousand men came forward 
as volunteers, and even marched out towards Leith to 
attack the enemy; but they had no competent leaders; 
for unorganized citizens to seek an army twice their 
strength was madness; their only hope was to make a 
tolerable defence and secure terms for their property. 
The English were quiet till the following morning. On 
Monday the 5th they came up from the sea in three di- 
visions. The provost and the corporation met them with 
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a flag of truce, and offered to deliver the keys to Lord 
Hertford, on condition that all persons who desired might 
depart with their effects, and that he would engage for 
the safety of the town. ‘The Scots,’ Hertford said, briefly, 
‘had broken their promises, confirmed by oath and seal, 
and certified by their parliament,’ and he was sent thither 
by the King’s Highness ‘to take vengeance of their de- 
testable falsehood, to declare and show the force of his 
Highness’s sword to all such as would resist him.’ They 
must yield at discretion, and he would promise them their 
lives. If they refused, the consequences would be on their 
own heads. He gave them a day to consider their answer; 
and in the afternoon, to assist their decision, ominous 
clouds of smoke were seen darkening the sky towards 
Haddington and Lammermuir. Lord Evers, with his four 
thausand horse, came in from Berwick, having marked 
his advance by a broad track of desolation, where abbey 
and grange, castle and hamlet, were buried in a com- 
mon ruin. 

The odds were now terrible; but the Scots were not 
to be frightened in cold blood while there was a hope of 
resistance. They shut their gates, and told Hertford he 
might do his worst. Unfortunately for their courage it 
had little opportunity to show itself. A heavy train of 
artillery had been landed from the fleet, to which there 
was no gun in Edinburgh better than Mons Meg to make 
an effective reply. The gates were blown in; the people 
who attempted to defend the streets were mown down 
by the fire ; and the English troops followed the cannon, 
setting the houses in a blaze as they advanced. The in- 
tention of leaving garrisons had been for the present re- 
linquished. Lord Hertford’s orders were merely to teach 
a lesson of English power in the language which would 
be most easily understood. The miserable citizens broke, 
scattered, and fled into the open country, and for two 
days the metropolis of Scotland was sacked and wasted 
without resistance, while Evers and his northern troopers 
burnt the farms and villages for seven miles round. Holy- 
rood was pillaged ; Craigmillar and Seaton were destroyed, 
and every castle or fortified house in the neighbourhood 
except Dalkeith, which was spared, as belonging to the 
Douglases, and the Castle at Edinburgh, which could not 
be taken without loss and delay. There was no injury to 
life except where there was armed opposition; but the 
havoc of property was as complete as the skill and hate 
of the rough riders of the Border could make it; and the 
invaders, as it appeared to Knox, were thus ‘executing 
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the judgments of God’ on breach of treaty and broken 
promises . 1 

By the end of the week they had done their work in 
Edinburgh, and returned upon Leith. Here the wooden 
pier was torn up, and the timber was made use of as fuel 
to assist the destruction of the houses. The ships which 
were found in the harbour were seized and freighted 
with the spoil; 2 and the army then dividing, part re- 
embarked in the transports, and returned to Newcastle; 
part accompanied the cavalry to Berwick, destroying as 
they went. The retreat, like the advance, was unopposed ; 
and by the fifteenth of the month the invaders were 
again collected in England, the insignificant number of 
forty persons being the entire loss which they had 
sustained. 

The necessity must be regretted which compelled 
measures of so extreme severity. Those who condemn 
the severity itself must remember that it followed only 
after all other means had been tried in vain to bring the 
Scots to reasonable terms. They would keep no peace, 
and no treaties could bind them, while it was as impos- 
sible to leave them to themselves, to become the willing 
instruments of designs upon England, in the hands of the 
Pope or the King of France. 

The main army was transported from Newcastle to 
Calais; a division remained on the Border, under the 
command of Evers and Lord Wharton, and through the 
summer and autumn performed a series of ‘exploits,’ re- 
sembling on a scarcely reduced scale the proceedings at 
Edinburgh. The returns of the Wardens of the Marches 
for the months intervening between July and November, 
1544, report, of ‘towns, towers, homesteads, barnekyns, 
parish-churches, fortified houses, burnt and destroyed, a 
hundred and ninety-two ; of Scots slain, four hundred 
and three; of prisoners taken, eight hundred and six- 
teen.’ The spoil amounted to something over ten thou- 
sand homed cattle, twelve thousand sheep, thirten hundred 
horses, and eight hundred and fifty bolls of corn. 3 In an 
age in which military service has become a separate pro- 
fession, we endeavour, as far as possible, to confine the 
sufferings of war to those who have made war their oc- 

1 Knox’s History of the Reformation. So, too, Calderwood says, 

1 This was part of the punishment which God had executed upon the 
realm for the infidelity of the governour and violation of his solemn 
oath. ’ 

2 Hollinshed says, eighty thousand cannon balls were found there 
among other things — Vol. iii. p. 8:37. 

* Hainbb’ State Papers , vol. i. v • , 
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capation: on the Scotch Borders, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the distinction had no existence. Every male subject 
was a soldier, and his farm-stock was the commissariat 
which maintained him in a position to be dangerous. 

But the invasion of Scotland was subsidiary to the 
larger movements which were in preparation on the Con- 
tinent. If the marriage was to be completed at last be- 
tween Prince Edward and Mary Stuart, the consent of 
the French king bad first to be extorted on the soil of 
F ranee. 

The alliance with the Emperor seemed every day to 
grow' closer ; each despatch which was exchanged between 
London and Brussels was in terms of increased cordiality. 
Francis had continued indefatigably his endeavours to effect 
a separation. Through prisoners taken in the late cam- 
paign, through diplomatists connected with England or 
the Empire, he offered terms severally to the two powers. 
To Henry he wrote with his own hand, as to an old and 
dear friend, from whom he could not endure to be di- 
vided ; while to the Pope he was believed at least to have 
petitioned for absolution for his offences, in having' sus- 
tained so long an intercourse with an excommunicated 
heretic ; 1 2 he entreated him certainly to intercede with the 
Emperor, empowering Cardinal Farnese to admit on his 
behalf that the fault of the war had rested with himself, 
and declaring that, if Charles would make a separate peace, 
he might name his own conditions. 

Farnese eagerly undertook the commission. He had 
an interview first with the queen regent at Brussels; and 
afterwards, accompanied with the Duke of Guise, he had 
an audience with the Emperor. He delivered his message, 
speaking both in the name of F rancis and of the Supreme 
Pontiff. But Charles, if he was sincere in his account of 
his own language, replied peremptorily that he would 
make no peace except in the spirit of the treaty which 
he was sworn to observe. As to the Pope, he could not 
sufficiently marvel at him. It was no part of his duty to 
intercede for one who had brought the Turks into the 
midst of Christendom, and there kept them, , to the un- 
doing of Christian princes . 1 

1 ‘Tin; French king, as I understand, hath demanded the Bishop 
to be absolved of his trespass committed in joining leagues and prac- 
tices with your Majesty in times past against the rites and law's of 
the Roman Church, which all men note to be of ridiculous lightness 
and impudency, considering him to be an open Turk with his ad- 
herents.’ — Harvel to Henry VIII.: State Paper*, rol. ix. p. 582. 

2 This at least was the reply which he professed beforehand that 
he intended to make. — Ibid. p. 547. I do not discover the terms which 
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The attack on the Emperor being a failure, M. de Biez, 
the governor of Monstreul, was instructed again to offer 
to the English government a full and free concession, 
and to beg, on his master’s behalf, that an ambassador 
might be received in London who would bring full powers 
with him. The Emperor had listened in private to the 
proposals of Faraese, and had replied in private, if he 
replied satisfactorily. Henry, on the first hint of the 
message, sent for the Spanish minister to hear his refusal; 
and hinting slightly that he had set an example of open- 
ness which ought to be followed, he ‘desired the Emperor 
to perceive how his Majesty made the Emperor’s case 
and his own all one, and refused any offer that could be 
made to himself, unless the Emperor’s cause were joined 
with the same .’ 1 The confidence must have been in- 
securely rooted which required so many mutual protests; 
and if a passing cloud of uneasiness seems to have rested 
for a moment on Henry’s mind, we may find cause to 
think hereafter that his suspicions were not without foun- 
dation. On the surface, nevertheless, there was only cor- 
diality; and the preparations for the double campaign were 
hastened forward. The king was to cross the Channel at 
midsummer with from forty to fifty thousand English 
troops. In addition he proposed to raise a few thousand 
German mercenaries, under the command of a soldier of 
fortune, the famous or infamous Baron von Landenberg : 2 


he actually used, but Granvelle told Dr. Wotton that ‘when the Car- 
dinal Farnese returned to Borne, the Biahop of Rome would not cause 
the answer delivered unto the said cardinal to be read in the con- 
sistory, but only shewed them that the Emperor had shut the gates of 
peace. But the Emperor’s ambassador, having also received the said 
answer, delivered so many copies of it abroad, and also spake so much 
of it to the Bishop of Rome, that at last for shame he caused it to be 
read.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 63S, Ac. 

1 'Albeit his Majesty doubted not but that as the Emperor giving 
ear to such offers as the Duke of Lorraine being sent by an indirect 
mean from the French king, and likewise to such other overtures as 
Cardinal Farnese made to him on the French king’s behalf by another 
indirect mean, did first hear what the offers were, and afterwards ad- 
vertised his Majesty of his proceedings in the same, so the Emperor 
would be contented if his Majesty did the serahlable; yet his Majesty, 
minding to avoid all occasion of suspicion, as soon as he had heard 
of the said overtures, sent straight for his ambassador here, and be- 
fore he had or will give ear to any offers, communicated unto him 
the very first entry of the matter.’ — Privy Council to Wotton: Ibid, 
p. 65ft. 

1 There was a fear lest the French should avail themselves of the 
game source to recruit their forces; the Spanish garrisons on the fron- 
tiers were directed to prevent the Germans from passing. It seems 
that they did their work effectively. ‘M. de Grauvelle saith,’ wrote 
Wotton, ‘that the soldiers which the Emperor hath laid upon the 
borders betwixt these parts of Germany and France, play even the 
very butchers^ for as many as they meet that are going towards France 
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while Francis, though he attempted to face out his po- 
sition boldly, yet, as the time of danger drew near, was 
reported to be in the greatest anxiety, Cardinal Gran- 
velle learnt that when alone he walked uneasily about his 
room, talking to himself, anticipating a second Pavia, or 
dethronement, or death . 1 

Charles, on his side, so far as the world could see, 
was giving the clearest proofs of his determination. To 
carry on the war effectually he must secure the support 
of the Diet and the Protestant princes, who were not 
without secret leanings towards France, and being agi- 
tated by the presence of the Spaniards, had resolved to 
make use of liis necessities, and to bind him down under 
severe conditions. The year opened ominously with an 
eclipse of the sun. a The Diet met at Spires at the end 
of January; the attendance was dense; the Elector and 
the Landgrave, uneasy at the treatment of Gueldres, and 
expecting treachery, rode into the town at the head of 
two hundred troopers armed to the teeth ; and the session 
being opened as usual, with the mass of the Holy Ghost 
in the cathedral , 3 the Protestant leaders significantly ab- 
sented themselves, taking their places only when the re- 
ligious services were completed. But Charles did not 
notice their attitude ; he received them with outward cor- 
diality ; and, in declaring the business for which they were 
convoked, he observed the same cautious moderation. He 
complained of nothing. He accused no one. The peace 
of Europe and the Mahometan invasion made the substance 
of his address; but the Lutheran princes heard also that 
they were really to be allowed to discuss the vexed 
question of religion, and the reform of the Chamber of 
the Empire. The right of the Diet to meddle with re- 
ligion had been as earnestly claimed by them as it had 
been passionately denied by the Pope. The Imperial 
Chamber, as the supreme court of appeal, and as gov- 
erned by the traditional laws inherited from the period 
of an undisputed Roman supremacy, had been the chief 
instrument of persecution in the hands of the Catholic 


they hew them straight in pieces.' — Wotton to Henry VIII.: State 
Paper*, vol. ix. p. 638, Ac. 

1 ‘Saying often times ‘Foy de gentilhomme seray je prins prison- 
nier encore une fois! Perderay je mou Royaulme? Seray je tu6? Mou- 
reray je?’ with other like words as a man vehemently troubled in his 
mind.’ — Ibid. 

2 Sjleidan. The eclipse was on the 24th of January, and Sleidan 
notices gravely that in the same year the moon also was three times 
eclipsed. 

* State Paper*, vol. ix. p. 603. 
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clergy, and the chief difficulty in the legal establishment 
of the Reformation. 

But smooth language from the Emperor and ap- 
pearances of concession were no sufficient guarantee of 
his intentions. He possessed in perfection the statesman’s 
accomplishment of moving in one direction while looking 
in the other, and it was necessary to test his sincerity. 
The Duke of Brunswick had appeared in his train, and 
had taken his seat in the Diet. The Landgrave rose, and 
in his own name and the electors’ protested that Henry 
of Brunswick, having broken the laws of the Empire, had 
been deposed from his principality, and had therefore 
neither right nor place there. The Duke retorted; the 
Landgrave replied more resolutely; and, inasmuch as the 
Emperor in the preceding autumn had commanded the 
duke’s restoration, to forsake him now would be equi- 
valent to a declared apostacy. The representatives of the 
Catholic States heard with dismay that their champion 
and martyr would not be defended. The difficulty was 
waived. The Emperor declared that the cause was too 
complicated to admit of settlement in the pressure of 
more urgent interests. He begged that it might be in- 
definitely postponed; and, to turn the current and con- 
ciliate the anti-Papal party still further, he suggested that, 
as a first step towards the settlement of Europe, a letter 
should be addressed to the Pope, by the Catholic States, 
requiring him to state openly the part which he intended 
to take in the war with France . 1 To invite any such step 
was to invite them to a rupture with Rome, or so at least 
they understood it. Exasperated at the double blow, the 
Catholics replied with a direct refusal. They would do 
nothing, they would consent to nothing, till the rights of 
the Church were recognised in their integrity ; till the 
dissolved monasteries were restored; till the Augsburg 
Confession ceased to be tolerated; till the ordinances of 
Ratisbon were repealed, and the ancient liberty of per- 
secution re-established. 

Fury begat fury. The Protestants could rave as well 
as they. The Catholics would not stir for the Emperor 
unless they had their own way. The Protestants declared 
as loudly that they would vote neither men nor money 
for the war till the reform of the Church had been dis- 


1 4 Imperator apud eos Principes et Status qui Catholici notuin&ntur 
hio institit ut ad episoopum Romanum scribere velint, ropantes quid 
in hoc bello inter C'sesarem et Galium facere velit ; quod Status facere 
reouB&runt.’ — Mont to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 618; and 
see SLKIDA.N. 
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posed of, till they had received a definite promise for ever 
of religious liberty. It was a very pretty quarrel. 

The combatants being once engaged, would be se- 
parated only by mutual exhaustion. The Emperor allowed 
the discussion to rage on far into the spring; when the 
exhausted tongues sank into languor, in an interval of 
silence he brought forward his own resolutions. It was 
essential for him to secure a majority in the Diet, and he 
was prepared to pay for it in promissory notes which 
might or might not be honoured at his future convenience. 
He decided that, until the next meeting of the Diet and 
the final settlement of religion,' the Catholics should not 
be allowed either to persecute or make proselytes among 
the Protestants, nor the Protestants among the Catholics. 
The religious houses suppressed already should remain 
suppressed; those which were standing should remain 
standing. The clergy of neither profession should lie 
molested in person or property. The Confession of 
Augsburg should remain a permitted declaration of faith. 
The laws of the Empire, when conflicting with it, should 
be placed in abeyance; and all decrees affecting property, 
hitherto given in the Chamber against the acts of the 
Protestant princes, should be declared null and void.* 
The Duke of Brunswick and the Catholic princes and 
prelates entered their protest against a judgment which 
appeared to them so monstrous; but their remonstrance 
was not accepted : they withdrew in real or pretended in- 
dignation, and the Diet, freed from its disturbing element, 
was now compliant. A letter was written to the Pope. 
The French king was declared the enemy of the Empire, 
as the most ill-starred, the most wicked, dishonourable, 
and execrable prince who had ever reigned in Christen- 
dom . 1 * 3 A force of eight-and-twenty thousand men was 
voted for a six-months’ campaign, to compel him to re- 
linquish his impious confederacy, and all German subjects 
were forbidden to take service in his army under pain of 
death . 4 


1 4 Ad futura usque comitia et ad plenariam controversiafum reii- 
gionis determinationem.’ The words are cautious; but might be readily 
construed into a promise tbat ‘ the plenary determination’ should be 
effected by the Diet itself. 

7 4 Jura communia scripta. quatenus Augustanam confesaionem op- 
pugnant suepensa esse decernimus. Eas quoque causas, quce >u pro- 
fanis ncgotiis contra Augustan® confessionis status apud Cameram 
post recusationem interpositam decisse sunt revocamus.’ — Edicts of the 
Diet of Spires: State Paper*, voL ix. p. 704, Ac. 

* * Le plus malheureux, le plus meschant, le plus deshonor6, le plus 
detestable prince qui jamais fust en la Chrestiente.’ 

4 Ibid. p. 705. r , A 
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So closed the remarkable session. The Catholics had 
found themselves slighted and set aside. The heretics, 
whom they and the Pope would have sent to the stake, 
were in cordial co-operation with the Emperor for the 
defence of Christendom and the punishment of a Catholic 
sovereign; and Cardinal Granvelle appeared so happy in 
the strange result, that Dr. Wotton expected that he would 
have embraced him in his arms . 1 

The time was now approaching which had been agreed 
upon for the opening of the French campaign. The in- 
road into Scotland had been completed, and Sir William 
Paget went over to make final arrangements for the 
movements of the two armies. On his way to Spain he 
passed through Brussels, where the regent expressed her 
eager goodwill towards the King of England . 2 His com- 
mission was to suggest an alteration in the original scheme 
of the campaign. Both Charles and Henry had been un- 
well in the spring; the gout had hung about the Em- 
peror, and had made fatigue dangerous to him ; while he 
had been himself so anxious for the health of his ‘good 
brother,’ that he had sent a special messenger to urge 
the importance of his life to Europe, and to warn him 
against exposing himself to the hardships which would 
be inevitable if he took the field with his army. 

On considering the circumstances, Henry had con- 
cluded that the plan of the two armies marching sepa- 
rately on Paris had been ill-considered. The advance of 
a large force through an enemy’s country was always a 
critical operation. The Emperor had already experienced 
the difficulty alone; and, in a combined movement, if 
either army was checked or delayed, the other would be 
in serious danger. Supposing both invasions to be suc- 
cessful, they might sack Paris, indeed, or hold it to ran- 
som, but to occupy it would be impossible; and a mere 
act of violent destruction, followed by a retreat, would 


1 ‘I found M. de Granvelle marvellous jocund and pleasantly dis- 
posed. His face, his countenance, his gesture, the laying his hand 
now and then upon my hand, the sudden casting out of his arms to- 
wards mo, so as I thought twice or thrice he would have embraced 
me, did evidently testify no small inward gladness of heart.’ Wotton 
to Henry VIII.: State Papers , vol. ix. p. 625. 

7 ‘She said she could wish no longer to live than she had good 
will to do whatever should lie in her power for the continuation and 
increase of the amity between your Majesty and the Emperor.’ — 
Paget to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 680. At Brussels Paget found Richard 
Layton, the well-known visitor of the monasteries. He had been re- 
warded for his services by a diplomatic appointment. He was now 
dying. The last moments of all noticeable men are curious. ‘He hath 
a great heart to serve you,’ Paget wrote to the king, ‘and is wonderful 
loath to die.’ 
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be at once useless and dishonourable . 1 He thought it 
would be more rational, more prudent, and more effica- 
cious if he himself were to remain at Calais while the 
Emperor moved down to some town upon his frontiers. 
Thirty thousand men might advance on each side under 
other commanders as far as safety allowed; and if Francis 
was to be brought to concessions by the waste of his pro- 
vinces, the occupation ‘was more convenable a great deal 
for a lieutenant than for an emperor or a king.’ They 
themselves, meanwhile, could make the ground good, se- 
curing the strong positions as they were successively taken, 
and keeping their communications open with the force 
in advance. 

The proposal was ‘wisely conceived,’ as the Emperor, 
when it was submitted to him, allowed. He could not 
acquiesce, however, in the belief that, by going to Paris 
they could gain nothing except pillage or a ransom. He 
expected to draw the people from obedience to the king, 
to prevent him from raising his revenue, and, by carry- 
ing on the war in the heart of France, to make the in- 
vasion defray its own expenses. He thought it would be 
dangerous to divide the armies. Each power ought to 
advance in its full strength; and, in fact, he was pledged 
to the States of the Empire. They had granted money 
on the understanding that he would invade France in 
person. ‘The king my brother’s army,’ he added, with a 
compliment to his ally, ‘be the greatest part all of one 
nation, people of such obedience as will be ruled by the 
meanest man of his realm if he will make him his lieu- 
tenant;’ nothing short of his own presence could hold 
together the gathering of Spaniards, Italians, Walloons, 
Hollanders, and Lanzknechts, who would be ranged under 
the Imperial banners . 2 The Emperor’s arguments might 
be good; but they did not prove his conclusions. It 
might be necessary for him to retain his army under his 
own control, yet he need not carry it with him to Paris. 
Charles, however, from some cause, was unwilling to listen. 
Wisely or unwisely, he was bent on the original design; 
and, unable to convince Paget, he sent back with him 
a confidential minister, M. de Courieres, to England, if 
possible to satisfy the king. 

Henry was bound by his engagement, and if the Em- 
peror insisted on the observance of it, he must waive his 
own suggestions, as far as he could safely do so. It was 

1 Yet he had not thought the destruction at Edinburgh dishon- 
ourable. 

- Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers , vol. ix. p! 682, Ac. 
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more than ever obvious to him, however, that to march 
precipitately upon the French capital, leaving fortified 
towns in his rear to intercept his supplies, was a step 
which military prudence forbade. A large garrison had 
been thrown into Boulogne during the winter; an en- 
trenched camp had been formed at Monstreul; and si- 
milar precautions had been taken along the frontiers of 
Burgundy. De Courieres could not persuade him of the 
desirableness of leaving bodies of the enemy to close the 
communications in the rear of the armies. He would 
rather entreat the Emperor (and this was his last mes- 
sage) ‘to weigh deeply his going to Paris, and to foresee 
what a great dishonour it should be for him to pass 
thither, and, constrained either by the power of the enemy 
or want of victual, to return without achieving his enter- 
prise, considering what a great uncertainty it should be 
to trust upon victuals to be brought in by the subjects 
of the enemy, like as himself proved on his journey into 
Provence.’ His Majesty’s advice, therefore, was ‘that his 
brother should follow his said journey as the raison de 
la guerre ' — the respect of victual and other considera- 
tions might stand together, like as his Majesty for his 
part was minded to do the semblable; for otherwise, con- 
ceiving to enterprise a feat, and then finding sudden 
empeachments by the way, there might ensue such an 
inconvenience as might not be easily afterwards re- 
dubbed.’ 2 

‘His Majesty was minded to do the semblable.’ He 
gave the Emperor fair warning. The raison de la guerre 
required the reduction of Boulogne and Monstreul before 
the main army could safely pass the Somme; and as the 
principal part of the English troops were by this time 
collected at Calais, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell 
went over at once to commence operations. The Count 
de Buren came in w T ith a Flemish contingent, and being 
accompanied by De Rieulx, a council of war was held, to 
obtain the acquiescence of the Imperial general. The 
French force at both places was so large, that the sieges 
might be tedious, and might delay the advance; but the 
difficulty was itself a reason why the attempt must be 
made. De Rieulx could not deny, while he would not 
confess, the necessity. He raised objections to the waste 
of time, but he suggested no feasible alternative; the Duke 
of Norfolk said at last, that he ‘seemed more desirous that 

1 ‘Selon la raison de guerre,’ was the condition of the agreement. 
Vide supra. 

7 State Papers, vol. ix. p. 711. 
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the king should spend his money in defence of the Em- 
peror than for his own benefit.’ The king considered 
that this was probably the truth, and cut snort the dis- 
cussion by sending orders that the two towns should be 
attacked without delay . 1 

If an uncertainty had remained whether in this reso- 
lution the English were infringing the agreement, it was 
terminated by Charles himself, who, on the return of De 
Courieres with the king’s message, told Dr. Wotton that 
‘ he was satisfied his good brother would employ his army 
as should be most expedient for their common interests, 
and most to the annoyance of the enemy.’ He was him- 
self, indeed, following Henry’s example. A division of his 
troops was already besieging Ligny; and afterwards, he 
said, he should take St. Dizier, and probably Vitry, be- 
fore advancing, ‘to the intent that his victuals might the 
more surely follow him .’ 2 The friendly disagreement thus 
seemed to have passed away, and events were again in 
good train. Another difficulty arose next from the con- 
duct of Von Landenberg. The Emperor, as well as the 
Landgrave, had recommended him to Henry; and he had 
promised to join the camp at Calais with his L&nzknechts. 
The terms had been agreed upon, and half the promised 
wages had been paid in advance. Landenberg, having no 
interest in the war beyond pay or spoil, and having the 
advantage of partial possession, thought then that he might 
improve his position. When required to move, he replied 
quietly that he must have better conditions, or he would 
carry his men into France. Dr. Wotton, through whom 
the audacious message w r as sent, referred it to Granvelle. 
The minister professed himself extremely sorry: Landen- 
berg, however, he thought, was a desperate man, entirely 
likely to do what he threatened to do. The readiest plan 
would be to promise what he desired, and at the end of 
the campaign he might, be hanged. This, he said, was the 
Emperor’s method of dealing with such men. He had tried 
it repeatedly with excellent success. 

The remedy was as little to Wotton’s taste as the 
disease. The king, he thought, 1 would be loath to enter- 
tain a man with fair words’ whom he intended for the 
gallows. He applied to the Emperor, in person. 

Charles’s opinion coincided with the cardinal’s. The 
English scruples, he thought, were needlessly unseasonable. 
Landenberg, at all hazards, must be prevented from joining 

1 State Papers , vol. ix. p. 725, Ac. 

a Ibid. p. 724. 
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the enemy ; and, considering the terms on which they stood 
with one another, he trusted ‘ his good brother would not 
stick at a small thing with him.’ If Henry was dainty in 
such matters, he would himself undertake the retribution. 
He had old provocations of his own besides the present, 
which could be settled simultaneously. 1 Wotton could but 
repeat his conviction that the king would never consent. 
It was rather for the Emperor, he thought, to use pre- 
sent compulsion, than for the English government to stoop 
to treachery. And he had rightly anticipated Henry’s 
feeling. Landenberg was left to enjoy the profit of his 
villany. The loss of money was submitted to; and it 
would have been well if no other consequences had fol- 
lowed. But the free lances, though they did not desert 
to France, established themselves at Liege, professing to 
be in the English service; and by living at free quarters 
at the expense of the inhabitants, created an angry dif- 
ference between the courts of London and Brussels. 2 

Minor disputes, however, were now absorbed in the 
larger interests of the war. By the end of June the Eng- 
lish army had formed the siege of Boulogne. On the 14th 
of July Henry crossed the Channel and took the command 
in person, 3 while the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell 
passed forward and sat down before Monstreul. Ligny, 
on the other side, surrendered to the Emperor on the 
29th of June. On the 3rd of the month following he ap- 
proached St. Dizier, on the Marne. St. Dizier, though 
unimportant as a town, was strong as a military position ; 
the fortifications had been recently increased, and the de- 
fence was entrusted to the able La Lande, who had baffled 
the allies in the preceding autumn at Landrecy. The in- 
vading army could not advance till it was taken: the 
French had neglected no precautions which would make 
the siege protracted. The summer was wet. Incessant 
rains softened the roads and filled the rivers. In spite 
of his preparations, the Emperor’s transport service was 
ill-provided, and he was delayed a week under the walls 
before his batteries were in a condition to open fire. The 
bombardment commenced at last on the 12th of July. It 
was continued incessantly for three days; and on the 
morning of the 15th the attacking columns of Spaniards 
and Germans advanced to the attack. The former swarmed 
up the breach with desperate courage; but they were ill- 
supported: the Germans flinched and fled; the Prince of 

1 Wotton to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. ix. p. 720, 721. 

7 Ibid. vol. x. p. iii. 

* Diary of the Expedition to Boulogne: Rymeh, vol. vi. part 3. 
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Orange was killed; the assault failed, and, after having 
lost six hundred of his best troops, Charles relinquished 
the hope of taking 8t. Dizier by storm. 1 Although in a 
campaign which must end with the summer, time was of 
so much importance, he was forced to turn the siege 
into a blockade; and the allies being similarly detained, 
were each equally unable to complain of the other's delay. 

Weeks passed on. August came; and Boulogne and 
St. Dizier were still untaken. Meantime the French gov- 
ernment had not been idle. Separate agents hung about 
the two camps. .The Bailiff of Dijon came down to St. 
Dizier with an offer to accept Charles’s terms for the 
settlement of Milan, with assurances that the King of 
England was seeking his own interests at Boulogne, and 
that the Fmperor was free to act for himself. M. de 
Framozelles (he must have been despatched from Paris 
•within a day or two of the other) carried a second au- 
tograph letter from Francis to Henry, entreating him to 
intercede with his ally, to whom he said he would rather 
die than make advances, except through his good friend 
and brother. If an entire pacification was possible, he 
would make concessions on both sides; but he indicated 
not obscurely that England might make its own advan- 
tages at the expense of Charles. How Charles received 
the message to himself will be presently seen. Henry 
replied that the suggestion of treachery was a reproach 
to his honour. 2 He would use his endeavours to bring 
the Emperor to consent to reasonable terms; but the 
condition of his interference must be plain and frank 
dealing. Independent proposals to himself would not, 
and could not, be listened to. ‘Through the fault of 
yourself or of your ministers,’ he said, ‘we have been 
constrained to take arms against you; nor can we with 
any honour renew our friendship with you, unless our 
good brother the Emperor be first advertised thereof, 
and such provision as appertaineth be made likewise for 
him. At your request, we shall learn with diligence how 
he shall be disposed, and within fifteen or twenty days 
we trust to receive his answer; at which time, if you 
will send again to us, we shall reply more at large, 
trusting that if you be so well disposed to the weal of 


1 Wotton to Henry VJII. from the Camp: State Japern , vol. ix. 
p. 733. 

2 ‘En quoy voub touche/, uotre honneur gramlement, le quel ayant 
com me cognoisses tous jours jueque a present gartle inriolablement, 
ne consentiray jamais que en ma vieillesse il suit aucunement taehe.* 
— Henry VIII. to Francis I.: Ibid. vol. x. p. IS>. 
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Christendom as you profess yourself, our endeavours shall 
take effect to some good purpose.’ 

The proposals brought by De Framozelles were im- 
mediately forwarded to the Imperial camp, with a copy 
of the letter of Francis, and of the king’s answer. The 
courier reached St. Dizier the third week in August. 
The Emperor opened the packet in Dr. Wotton’s pre- 
sence. After reading the French king’s private overtures, 
he complained latterly of his treachery, and, turning to 
the words in which they had been answered, he exclaimed, 
■This is another master’s doing, and written as a noble 
and wise prince should write. I thank my good brother 
tjiat he hath such respect unto me as the amity between 
us doth require. I shall not fail to use myself accordingly 
again.’ Wotton reiterated the assurance that Henry would 
do nothing without his consent. ‘He knew it,’ Charles 
said ; he had perfect confidence that his brother would be 
guided in all his actions by good faith and integrity.' 

The French offers were then referred to Granvelle. 
Although more favourable to the Empire than to Eng- 
land— so favourable, indeed, that, if fulfilled faithfully, the 
minister admitted that they would be satisfactory , 2 Henry 
was ready to waive his more particular expectations, and 
desired that they should be accepted. Granvelle, how- 
ever, more zealous for England than England itself, raised 
difficulties in England’s behalf. Francis had said he would 
give security for the payment of his debts ; but every one 
knew the value of French securities. He had undertaken 
that the Scots should be in as much amity with England 
as himself. This merely implied that, as long as the 
French king should think it profitable to name the King’s 
Majesty his friend, so long ‘would the Scots sit still.’ Ex- 
perience of the French king’s duplicity made confidence 
in his word impossible; ‘the only remedy whereof was 
that, if agreement were made with him, the amity, never- 
theless, and league between his Highness and the Em- 
peror, should remain still so in virtue and strength, that 
in case the French king went about to break any part of 
his promise, they might be both ready to renew the war 
against him.” 

The desirableness of such ‘a remedy’ as this had not 
been doubted. The assurance of the continuance of the 
feeling was, perhaps, satisfactory. A formal reply to the 
offers was meanwhile drawn with necessary speed, and 

1 Wotton to Honry VIII.: Stall t‘ap<'n, vol. x. p. 34, 

5 Ibid. * Ibid. 
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forwarded to Boulogne by the hands of De Courieres. 
Granvelle had dwelt to Wotton chiefly on the inadequacy 
of the therms granted to Henry. The king discovered 
with surprise and some disappointment, that the Em- 
peror’s own demands were so exorbitant as to make peace 
impossible. The answer ‘was couched in such extremities, 
and so far out of the limits of the treaty,’ ‘that he 'found 
occasion to think that either the Emperor minded in no 
wise to fall to any reasonable composition, or, at the 
least, that if any were made,’ he was not himself ‘to have 
the handling of the same .’ 1 ‘The treaty,’ he rejoined, in 
evident perplexity, ‘bindeth us at the most no further 
than that the Emperor may have the Duchy of Burgundy, 
nnd certain towns here in Picardy; and the articles which 
the ambassadors have delivered to us, as those whereupon 
the Emperor will rest, contain demands that himself, the 
Empire, the King of the Homans, the States of Italy, the 
commonalty of Senes, may have restitution of their dam- 
ages by reason of this last war; that restitution be made 
unto him of the Duchy of Burgundy and the Visconty of 
Aussone, with all the mean profits perceived by the French 
king since his first possession of them; and that all other 
places which the French king has taken since the begin- 
ning of the war be restored, with the interests.’ The 
Emperor he could hardly believe was serious in urging 
demands so preposterous. If England was expected to 
stipulate on behalf of its ally for conditions so far beyond 
the treaty, he could only reply himself by the letter of 
the treaty, and require on his part the payment of his 
debts, the expenses of the war. and the restoration of the 
ancient possessions of the English crown . 2 

With evidence before him of ambiguous dealing on . 
the part of his confederate, he might have been pardoned, 
if he had at last considered his own interests. Cardinal 
du Bellay had come down to Ilardelow Castle to receive 
the answer promised through De Framozelles, and had 
again brought powers to arrange a separate peace with 
England, if Henry would consent. But, though unable to 
comprehend the Emperor’s answer, this method of escaping 
from his uncertainty did not occur to him. 

Meantime St. Dizier, after having detained Charles 
seven precious weeks, at last capitulated. Half the time 
which had been calculated for the march on Paris had 
been lost before a single town ; and if the original inten- 
tion held, not a moment could be spared. The Emperor 

1 State I'aper. i, vol. x. p. SO, Ac. s 7 Ibid. 
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nevertheless showed no signs of haste. He remained sta- 
tionary for another ten days, while his light columns were 
reducing other unimportant places in the neighbourhood, 
and the Duke of Lorraine was passing mysteriously to and 
fro between the camp and Paris. On the 25th of August 
he advanced leisurely to Vitry, which had been taken by 
a surprise, while the Dauphin was manoeuvring in his 
front with a force which was every day increasing, with- 
out risking a battle. At Vitry M. d’Annebault, who had 
succeeded De Bryon as high admiral, and was notorious 
as a partisan of the Empire, presented himself with a safe- 
conduct, and was admitted to an interview. When pri- 
vate communications were made to Henry, he invited, as 
we have seen, the presence of the Emperor’s ambassador. 
Of the conferences of Charles and Granvelle with the Duke 
of Lorraine, the Bailiff of Dijon, or the admiral, so much 
only was known to Dr. Wotton as the Emperor and his 
minister were pleased from time to time to reveal. But 
their language, on their own representations, was toler- 
ably satisfactory. D’Annebault had openly recommended 
an act of treachery. The French king, he had said, was 
ready to relinquish the Turks, and to make war upon 
them if the Emperor desired. In all points on which 
Charles was interested he would meet his wishes freely. 
‘For the King of England, let them first agree among 
themselves, and then they could do well enough with 
him if he would be reasonable. If he would not, he could 
be left out.’ Granvelle protested that they had refused 
to listen. The admiral had tried to persuade them that 
Henry was caring only for himself, and that they were 
not bound to consider him; but the interview had closed 
without result. 1 

Chalons now lay in the path of the army. The Dau- 
phin’s force was partly in the town, partly a few miles 
from it. By attacking Chalons Charles would probably be 
able to force the French to accept a battle. With his 
army in its present condition the result could have been 
scarcely uncertain, and a decided victory would have 
cleared the road to Paris. That so late in the season he 
should have passed by, leaving the Dauphin unattacked, 
Chalons untaken, his communications broken, and his sup- 
plies cut off, was an extent of rashness which even the 
Provence misfortune led no one to expect. To the sur- 
prise of every one who was not admitted to secrets of 
state, the Emperor immediately on D’Annebault’s depar- 


1 Wotton to Henry VIII.: State Papers , vol. x. p. 45, Ac. 
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ture announced that this was his intention. The military 
insanity of the movement was evident even to the eyes 
of a civilian. Wotton’s mind misgave him, and, although 
Granvelle assured him still that all was well, his uneasiness 
was visible in his report to the king. 

A letter announcing 1 the advance was written on the 
31st of August. On the 6th of September Chalons was 
thirty miles in Charles’s rear. The Dauphin’s army had 
closed up behind. The convoys which had followed him 
were interrupted; and by an extraordinary accident, the 
military chest was empty. There was no pay for the sol- 
diers, and without money the soldiers could not obtain 
even food. D’Annebault hung in the neighbourhood in 
unbroken correspondence, and ‘would have offered the 
Emperor something reasonable,’ so Wotton was next in- 
formed, but ‘would not consent to satisfy the King of Eng- 
land.’ Next came M. de Neuilly, with a proposal to pay 
the arrears of the English pension, ‘and to show reason- 
able cause why it was not to be paid in time to come; 2 
and at last, when Charles had embarrassed his army so 
deeply that its extrication would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, the French overtures assumed a definite form. 
Separate terms were offered, which, though falling, of 
course, far short of those which Charles had called on 
Henry to demand for him, yet answered fully the original 
object with which he had himself engaged in the war. 
Ten thousand men would immediately serve against the 
Turks. ‘If, for increase of amity between the courts, the 
Emperor would give the Princess of Spain to the Duke of 
Orleans, with the Low Countries, or the second daughter 
of Ferdinand with the Duchy of Milan (he might choose 
his alternative), the French king would restore to the 
Emperor and the Duke of Savoy the territory and towns 
that he held of theirs on either side of the Alps. To 
England he would pay the arrears of the pensions. The 
Emperor should decide whether he was bound to pay 
anything in future.’ The pressure of the double alliance, 
the presence of the English forces, and Henry’s refusal 
to listen to De Framozelles and Du Bellay, had alone 
placed these concessions within Charles’s reach. No sooner 
were they formally made, than he sent Granvelle’s son, 
the Bishop of Arras, with a safe conduct across France, 
to say that his army was in extreme danger, that he 
doubted if he could save himself, and he required either 
that he should be allowed to make peace on the con- 


1 State Papers , vol. x. p. 47. 


4 Ibid. p. 61. 
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ditions which the French government had offered, or that 
the siege of Boulogne and Monstreul should be immedi- 
ately raised, and the whole English strength advance to- 
wards Paris. 

Seeing that he had himself waited leisurely till it suited 
his convenience to move, that the presence of the Eng- 
lish had locked up a large part of the available strength 
of France, and had therefore prevented the Dauphin from 
being able to relieve St. Dizier, the alternative, or at least 
the second portion of it, could be pressed with indifferent 
decency. Such as the demand was, however, it was en- 
trusted to Arras, and by him on the 11th of September 
was carried to Boulogne. 

On his arrival he found the siege at the point of a 
successful completion. The garrison had resisted with a 
courage which had called out Henry’s admiration. ‘They 
fought hand to hand,’ the king wrote on the 8th of the 
same month to the queen, ‘much manfuller than either 
Burgundians or Flemings would have done; such as we 
have of these will do no good where any danger is, nor 
yet abide there with their will.’ 1 But the parallels had 
been steadily advanced, the walls had been breached and 
mined in all directions, and the fall of the town had for 
some days been a mere question of time. While D’Anne- 
bault had been intriguing with Charles and Granvelle, Du 
Bellay had remained at Abbeville, still keeping open an 
opportunity for Henry as long as the first had remained 
unclosed. The two ministers were struggling in the di- 
rection of their sympathies — one to secure England, the 
other the Empire— and Francis was only anxious to di- 
vide the allies. Du Bellay’s standing offers were to pay 
the arrears, to continue the pension, to pay the expenses 
of the war, to surrender Ardes, and, more important than 
all the rest, ‘to cause the Scots to be ordered in reason, 
or to abandon them.’ 2 Henry had replied consistently 
that, although by treaty he might make larger demands, 
‘ yet he had more regard to the common weal and quiet 
of Christendom than for his own benefit;’ he was satisfied 
for himself, but the Emperor must be satisfied also; and 
until he had received assurance to that effect, the war 
must continue, and the siege be pressed. 

On the day that Arras entered the camp a mine ex- 
ploded under the last important outwork held by the 
French. They were driveu back, and three days after 

1 Henry VIII. to the Queen: Kymer, vol. vi. part 3, p. 117. 

* Stut * Papers, vol. x. p. 63, 4c. 
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the town surrendered. So far, the army was set free. 
Monstreul, however, still held out, nor was there present 
prospect of its capture. It was defended by an army 
rather than a garrison. The lines were too extensive for 
the Duke of Norfolk successfully to invest it. The Nether- 
lands transport department, so far from having been ad- 
equate to supply the army on a march into France, had 
broken down under the easy duty of attending upon a 
stationary camp but a few miles from the frontier. The 
.English had been forced to find their own supplies from 
the adjoining country; and the radius within which they 
could be obtained was continually extending. The army 
suffered from sickness, and unless the enemy were in a 
worse condition than himself, Norfolk could not promise 
success before the winter. To cross the Somme was there- 
fore as impossible as ever, and Arras was instructed to 
tell the Emperor that, if his situation made peace ne- 
cessary to him, he had Henry’s consent, provided the 
treaty was reserved, and the conditions of it, in all parts, 
remained intact. The English terms were those which 
had been offered by Cardinal Du Bellay. If it would fa- 
cilitate the Emperor’s arrangement, however, he would 
remit the condition of the payment of expenses. 1 

Charles had foreseen with so much clearness the im- 
possibility of the English advance, that he had not so 
much as waited for the king’s reply. He commenced his 
retreat before the return of his messenger, and if Henry 
had gone forward he would have found himself at Paris 
alone. The imperialists reached Chasteau Thierry. At 
that point they turned north towards Soissons. On the 
11th of September, the day on which Arras reached Bou- 
logne, a French commission formally attached itself to the 
army. A proclamation was issued that the soldiers should 
do no more injury, and peace was generally talked of. 
On the 14th D’Annebault came in in person. On the 17th 
Granvelle told Wotton that the French offered reasonable 
conditions; his son’s delay in returning, he said, caused 
great embarrassment, for the army — being unpaid, and at 
the same time forbidden to forage — was in mutiny. Peace 
evidently was on the point of being concluded, with or 
without the English consent. On the evening of the 18th 
Arras returned with the news of the fall of Boulogne and 
the king’s message. If Charles was acting in good faith, 
he had blundered into a situation where he could plead 

1 The terms of the answer were the subject of a long and angry 
correspondence, which the minutely curious will find spread over the 
tenth volume of the State Papers. 
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a seeming necessity for accepting a peace which gratified 
his most sanguine wishes. The Bishop of Arras, to shield 
still further the Imperial honour, and careless what the 
world might think of his integrity as a messenger, assured 
Charles that Henry was on the point of agreement with 
the Cardinal du Bellay, and that he left him unfettered 
by conditions, except of a general reservation of .the 
treaty, to make his own terms. 1 The true message was 
altered slightly, but vitally. The king had specified the 
terms which he would accept; and it was as much Charles’s 
duty to insist on them, as a condition of the peace now 
proposed to him, as Henry on his part had fulfilled his 
own duty of seeing to the interest of his ally. But the 
skilful farce was complete in all its parts. The French 
refused to hear of a conditional agreement; and on the 
following morning, September the 1 9th, the peace of Crepy, 
on the terms which M. de Neuilly had brought to Vi try, 
was concluded and signed. 

Dr. Wotton was invited to the presence-chamber only 
when all was over. The Emperor informed him that he 
had agreed with the French, ‘reserving the league and 
amity with his good brother;’ and that the French gov- 
ernment had agreed to submit their differences with Eng- 
land to his arbitration. The room was crowded with 
officers and diplomatists, talking loudly and passing in 
and out. ‘The Emperor spoke softly, and not very in- 
telligibly;’ 2 and when the minister pressed for a more 
explicit explanation, he broke off the conversation, and 
referred him to Granvelle. The cardinal was in the 
highest spirits. But a few days had passed since the 
treaty with England was all important, and the English 
interests of so great consequence that the war must be 
continued only for the sake of them. Now he said merely 
that the English army had not advanced, and that they 
could not wait. The Emperor would take care of ‘his 
Majesty;’ and in fact his Majesty had told his son that he 
could take care of himself. Wotton cut short his excuses, 
and interpreted their meaning: the Emperor had gained 
all that he had desired, and was at peace; .the King of 
England was left at war, and the French would at once 
withdraw the terms which had been offered through Car- 
dinal du Bellay. 3 

A less skilful diplomatist than Wotton might have seen 
his way to so plain a conclusion. The open confirmation 

* Wotton to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x. p. 81. 

2 Ibid. J Ibid. p. 77, Ac. 
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of his words arrived sooner than perhaps either he or 
Granvelle had anticipated, for the Dauphin’s army was 
already on its way to recover Boulogne and drive the 
English into the sea. Although the news of the capture 
had been brought by Arras himself, the French commis- 
sioners pretended that their offer to submit to Charles’s 
arbitration had been made before they were aware that 
the town had fallen; and Charles, in unembarrassed 
acquiescence, permitted them to withdraw their promise. 1 

On the secret motives of the Emperor’s conduct it is 
dangerous to speculate. That he had broken a treaty to 
which he had sworn with peculiar solemnity certainly can- 
not be questioned; and the English government with full 
justice declined to believe that a statesman of Charles’s 
experience could suppose himself exempted from the obli- 
gations of a formal alliance by the loose delivery of a 
verbal message. His march to Chasteau Thierry may 
have been only an act of extraordinary folly ; but the 
folly of a military commander rarely results in an advan- 
tageous peace; and the composure with which he wit- 
nessed the embarrassment into which he precipitated his 
ally, throws suspicion backwards over the steps which led 
him up to the violation of his engagements. The excuse 
of the siege of Boulogne was negatived by his own delay 
at St. Dizier; his insincerity in the message which he sent 
through Arras was proved by his retreat before the return 
of a reply. Unscrupulous as Charles repeatedly showed 
himself, it is hard to suspect him of conscious dishonour. 
The responsibility of public actions is ever rested on 
princes ; and w r e accuse a sovereign of treachery, of ca- 
price, of ambition, of cruelty, when often the truth is 
merely that especial circumstances have given pre- 
ponderance to the counsels of different ministers, 
that the ministers represent parties in the state which 
it is dangerous or impossible to resist. And there- 
fore it is that conjectures hazarded as certainties, that 
rash assertions of motives, are unpermitted even to con- 
temporaries; and historians, who can recover at best little 
more than the husk and shell of events, are open to some- 
thing more than censure when they give the value of as- 
certained realities to their own imaginations. 

Yet, after observing the most severe caution, it is im- 
possible, in the present instance, to conceive an explanation 

1 Charles said himself in October to Wotton that ‘The French 
king had submitted himself to his arbitrement only in the first contro- 
versies, and not in the matter of Boulogne, which was a new contro- 
versy .’ — State Papers, vol. x. p. 10$, Ac. 
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of Charles’s conduct which would acquit him in the eyes 
of his ally. It is impossible to avoid contrasting his con- 
duct with Henry’s, when they were both exposed to the 
same temptations. 

Martin du Bellay, the brother of the cardinal, who was 
well acquainted with court secrets, mentions — not in cen- 
sure, but as a fact of which he had perfect knowledge — 
that the negotiations for the peace were really and truly 
commenced before the Emperor left St. Bizier , 1 at the 
time when both he and Granvelle were so warm in their 
protestations to Wotton, and when the exaggerated answer 
was returned to the proposals which were sent through 
Henry. Although Boulogne was especially defined as 
among the securities which England might demand for 
the payment of the pension, the Emperor, Du Bellay af- 
firms, looked with alarm on the increase of strength which 
the possession of it would confer upon a power with which 
he had so lately been on the edge of an internecine war. 
The occupation of Boulogne in addition to Calais would 
ensure the command of the narrow seas . 2 Another sup- 
position that Charles desired to entangle England and 
France in an exhausting war, that he might be at liberty 
to follow his own designs upon Germany, reflects scarcely 
less discredit upon him. At the close of the Diet of Spires 
he expressed himself in terms of the most confidential 
affection to the Landgrave ; and if he was then meditating 
treachery, Philipp II. was a bungler in deception compared 
with his father. 

It is certainly possible that, at St. Dizier, the desertion 
of England was deliberately contemplated, that the ad- 
vance into France was the result of a secret understand- 
ing with D’Annebault, and that the object of the apparent 
rashness was to place the army deliberately in a position 
where Charles might plead necessity for the desertion of 
his ally. The danger of such a movement was not so 
great as it might seem, for the good faith of Henry 
might be relied upon with certainty; and as long as 
France was at war w r ith England, the Emperor might 
calculate on separate terms whenever he pleased to ac- 
cept them. 


1 ‘II commenga & gouster quelques pourparlez qui avoyent este mis 
en avaut duraut la siege de St. Dizier d’une paix entre leRoyetluy; 
chose que le diet Empereur estime pouvoir honnStement entendre sans 
en coramuuiquer au Roy d’Angleterre.’ — Memoirs, p. 335. 

2 ‘II doutoit que par apr6s se sentant fort de^a la mer, il luv fust 
plus difficile quand ils auroyent a traiter ensemble.’— Du Bellay’b 

Memoirs, p. 334. 
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Another explanation may be suggested, however, which 
if less simple, reflects upon his character with less fatal 
weight. Charles V. was a singular mixture of the states- 
man, the soldier, and the devotee. The spirits of the 
three professions alternately took possession of him ; and 
his periods of superstition, as he grew older, recurred 
more frequently, and were more tenacious in their hold. 
In the letters of ambassadors from his court during the 
last years, the Emperor was repeatedly said to be ‘in re- 
treat.’ For a day or for a week he would relinquish 
•public business, and retire into a monastery for medita- 
tion; and although as a politician he was impelled into 
toleration of the Protestants, and urged into alliances 
which the Church could neither encourage nor excuse, 
yet heresy, as such, was every day becoming more hateful 
to him; and he had flattered himself, perhaps really, that, 
in connecting himself with England, he might recover the 
king to the faith. The Diet of Spires must have taught 
him both the strength and the obstinacy of the Lutheran 
States. His experience of Henry, in the closer intimacy 
which had followed the treaty, could not have been more 
reassuring; it is easy to understand, therefore, that his 
position must have been more than painful ; and that his 
inward thoughts, and the language which he was obliged 
to affect, may have been unavoidably at considerable 
variance. If this be a true account of the state of his 
mind, we may imagine how he was likely to have been 
affected by a letter which, on the 25th of August, im- 
mediately before those movements which there is so much 
difficulty in explaining, he received from the Pope; 1 

‘We have heard,’ wrote Paul,* ‘of the decrees of the 
late Diet at Spires, and neither the duty of our office nor 
the affection which we bear to your person will permit 
us to remain any longer silent. We remember the fate 
of Eli, whom God punished for neglecting to warn his 
children: we must avoid for ourselves incurring a similar 
peril. Your Majesty is emperilling your own soul; you 
are bringing destruction upon the Christian faith. We 

' On the 9th of August Harvel warned Henry that a great effort 
might be expected to separate the Emperor from him. ‘Your Majesty,’ 
he said, ‘may be full}' persuaded that all the Bishop’s imagination is 
how lie may finally aggrieve your Majesty, moved with incredible hate 
and envy to see the same in France with so great and flourishing 
powers, fearing thereby the destruction of the French state, which he 
reputeth common unto him; wherefore I admonish your Majesty to be 
always circumspect against the Bishop’s practices and machinations.’ 
— Harvel to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x. p. 30. 

2 I am obliged to slightly abridge the Pope’s language, but the 
substance is, I believe, adequately rendered. 
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exhort you to return to the ways of your ancestors, and 
submit yourself to the judgment of Holy Church. Your 
late edicts, the words which you are reported to have 
used on the assembly of a national German council, prove 
that you no longer pay respect to him who alone may 
summon councils, who alone may pronounce sentence in 
questions of faith. You have allowed private persons — 
men who are openly noted of heresy — to utter their 
opinions in public. You have permitted the title 'of the 
Church to her estates to be treated as uncertain; and, 
slighting the advices of those who have remained obedient; 
you have restored to honour and dignity excommunicated 
apostates whom once, with your own lips, you condemned. 
We cannot believe that these hateful measures had their 
origin with your Majesty. You have been led astray by 
bad councillors, enemies of the Church. We tremble for 
you — we tremble for you when we think of that wicked 
one with whom you have committed yourself to an al- 
liance. Remember the words of the apostle on the danger 
of evil communications. You can make excuses — w'e doubt 
it not. Never yet w r as there conduct so flagitious that 
palliation could not be found to disguise it. Rut examine 
the Scriptures. See there the vengeance which alighted 
upon those who usurped the functions of the high priest. 
In a private household every member has his allotted 
place. In the House of God every Christian has his 
allotted function. The servant may not rise against his 
master; and in the Church, the master is the priest. 
What is the lesson of the story of Uzzah ? Uzzah might 
have thought his act was innocent when no Levite was 
present ; 1 but God would not have it so. Do not you, 
like Uzzah, take on yourself the office of the priest at the 
bidding of self-made reformers. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, the reformers of the old church, were swallowed 
up alive in the earth. Uzziah was a good prince, but 
he offered incense on the altar, and was smitten with 
leprosy. * 

‘To the clergy alone Almighty God has given power 
to bind and to loose. It is a vain excuse that your edicts 
are but for a time — that you wait for a council. You 
have meddled with things which are not yours to touch. 

1 ‘And when they came to Nachon’s threshing floor, Uzzah put 
forth hie band to the ark of (tod, and took hold of it; for the oxen 
shook it. And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and 
God smote him there for his error; and there he died by the ark of 
God.’ — 2 Samuel, cap. vi. vv. 6, 7. 

* 2 Chronicles , cap. xxvi. vv. 16 — 21. 
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Wicked men may be among priests, but God alone may 
punish them; and ever in history it has been seen that 
those princes only have prospered who have paid honour 
to the Church, and have respected the rights of the holy 
priesthood — princes such as Constantine was, as Theodosius 
was, as Charlemagne was. 

‘For the rest — we will not speak now of Nero, of 
Domitian, or of the persecutors — but princes in later 
times have set themselves in opposition to the Popes, 
and what has been their fate? Anastasius, Maurice, 
Henry IV.. Frederick II., have borne witwess, all of them, 
in their miserable ends, to the truth and power of the 
Almighty. Bad sovereigns, it may be, have sometimes 
seemed to prosper, in the opinion of the Fathers, lest, if 
all men were to suffer their just deserts in this world, it 
might be thought that there was no retribution elsewhere. 
But the heaviest judgment is the permission to sin and 
to appear to prosper. May your Majesty beware in time : 
you as yet are not given over to evil, but tremble at the 
future which may await you. Take example from Con- 
stantine, who, when desired to arbitrate among the bish- 
ops, refused to judge those who had power to judge all 
men. You desire a reformation in the Church. It is well. 
But your place is to assist, not to originate. We, too, 
desire reformation. We have laboured for a council — 
God knows how earnestly. We have failed; but we shall 
persevere. A council alone will heal the wounds of 
Christendom ; and for a council there must be peace, 
which we implore your Majesty to grant. You have been 
our dearest child: as a tender parent, we counsel you for 
your own good. Assume to yourself no functions which 
do not belong to you. Forbid the Diet of the Empire 
to touch questions which only the successor of St. Peter 
may resolve. Respect the sacredness of the property of 
the Church. Lay down your arms, and refer your quarrel 
with France to the arbitration of the council. Revoke 
your concessions, or — cost us what it may — we must our- 
selves come forward, armed with the authority which God 
has given us, and act towards you as we shall regret that 
you have Compelled us to act. We for ourselves shall at 
least have escaped the crime of Eli; and for yourself, 
consider whether you will assist the efforts of the Father 
of Christendom to re-establish order and tranquillity, or 
lend yourself to those w’hose labour is to rend in pieces 
the Church of God.’* 

1 Paul 111. to the Emperor Charles V.: Sleidan. 
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To the arguments of this letter- no one who desired 
to retain the name of a Catholic prince could reply; and 
arriving at a moment when the admonitions which it con- 
tained coincided with the suggestions of interest, it may 
well have persuaded the Emperor that he might lawfully 
pursue a line of action which worldly honour might con- 
demn, but religion would emphatically approve. The Pope 
and the Catholic ministers by whom Charles was sur- 
rounded would have replied, if interrogated on the point 
of conscience, that, as it was a sin to enter an alliance 
with England, so it was a duty to break from it even at 
the expense of penury. The Catholic world must have 
united in the same conclusion, in proportion to the 
earnestness and consistency with which they adhered to 
their faith; and though Charles may have left St. Dizier 
with no settled resolution, he may have arrived at con- 
viction before he reached Chasteau Thierry. 

At any rate, this is indisputable, that, from the peace 
of Crepy onward, the Emperor’s conduct towards the Re- 
formation on the Continent became consistently hostile; 
and although under fresh provocation from f'rance he 
again coquetted with England, and even renewed the 
treaty which he had broken, he allowed the differences 
with Henry which followed his present desertion to be 
pressed to the very edge of a war. 

While Charles was enjoying his success, and withdraw- 
ing at his leisure into Flanders, the English, whose dull 
consciences were unskilled in nice distinctions, at first, 
took refuge in incredulity. Even the Count de Buren ex- 
claimed that, if his master ‘had compounded his causes 
without the King’s Majesty, par sang de Dieu he would 
never after wear harness in his service;’ 1 and Henry, who 
knew the terms of the message which he had sent, would 
not credit his ally with treachery while it was possible to 
doubt. But the necessary proof was not long in arriving. 
The Emperor being at peace with France, his subjects 
might no longer bear arms against it; and Count de 
Buren was ordered to withdraw with the Netherlands 
division from before Monstreul. J The Dauphin was re- 
ported to be coming down with forced marches to the 
coast ; and four thousand fresh troops, which were coming 
from England at the beginning of September, and had 
been countermanded at the capture of Boulogne, were now 

1 State Papers , vol. x. p. 84, note. 

2 So Du Bellay says, and De Buren in fact withdrew. The Em- 
peror. however, denied that any such order had been given by him. — 
Ibid. p. it8. 
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sent for in haste. The Duke of Norfolk, being weakened 
by the defection of the Netherlanders, and being liable to 
be cut off by the advance of the French, raised the siege 
of Monstreul, and fell back. 

The change in the state of affairs, as well as the con- 
dition of his health, required the king’s presence in Eng- 
land. He crossed to Dover on the 30th of September, and 
a meeting was held instantly of the Privy Council, in 
which it was agreed to send a remonstrance to Charles, 
and call upon him, since he admitted that the treaty was 
still in force, to unite in insisting that France should abide 
by the terms which she had offered to England. 1 

Henry’s absence from the scene almost occasioned the 
loss of the one advantage which the English had gained. 
Norfolk had been ordered to occupy the heights behind 
the town, where the English army had spent the summer, 
and to remain there while the Dauphin was in the field. 
Either through timidity or mistake, he only left three 
thousand men and a party of pioneers under Sir Edward 
PoyAings behind the half-repaired fortifications which had 
been destroyed in the siege, and retired within the Calais 
Pale. Irritated beyond measure at a disobedience which 
emperilled the only compensating feature in his position, 
Henry wrote the most angry letter which survives of his 
composition. ‘He marvelled how Norfolk had durst so 
to do without knowledge of his pleasure’— ‘excuse there 
was none.’ He must return without a moment’s delay to 
the position which he had been commanded to hold. 2 
Unluckily, the king might order, but the mischief was 
done, and obedience was no longer possible. Between 
Calais and Boulogne the Dauphin now lay with fifty thou- 
sand men, horse and foot. Norfolk had but eight thou- 
sand remaining; and Boulogne must be left to the 
courage of the little band to whom it had been entrusted. 
The letter in which the duke stated his inability to repair 
his error was written on the 7th of October. At midnight 
on the 9th a party of French made their way through 
the ruins of the walls of the lower town, wearing white 
shirts over their armour, to imitate the smock frocks of 
the English labourers. When the alarm was given they 
raised the English cry of ‘bows! bows!’ and in the con- 
fusion, and protected by their disguise, they killed the 
sentinels and threw open the gates. Poynings, with the 
efficient portion of the garrison, was in the fortress on 
the higher ground. To meet the French were only the 

1 State Papers, vol. x. p. 94. - Ibid. p. P6. 
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camp-followers, servants, and workmen, half-armed, en- 
cumbered with the disorder which had followed the siege, 
amidst stores freshly landed from England, spoils waiting 
to be removed, carts, waggons, the baggage of the army 
which had gone home, filling the strets and the quays. 
The enemy thronged in, at first meeting uo opposition ; 
they killed every one that they could find, and supposing 
thut the garrison had not dared to encounter them, and 
had Hed, they dispersed in search of pillage. Meantime 
the English had collected under the fortress, the alarm 
was given ; arms were thrown out to them by the troops, 
and they swung back down the hill into the press. The 
French in turn were now surprised. They were scattered 
in small parties, and cut in pieces in all directions. M. de 
Fougerolles, who had led the attack, was killed, and they 
were unable to make an effective rally before Poynings, 
with the regular troops, was upon them. There was then 
a general rush for the walls and gates. Eight hundred 
fell before they could extricate themselves in the darkness, 
and the rest made their way to the Dauphin’s camp, Com- 
plaining that they had been betrayed. The Dauphin was 
furious at their carelessness. De Monluc, one of the 
French generals, accused the Dauphin of cowardice. The 
night passed in recrimination. In the morning they de- 
termined to repair their failure by a general assault. 

But though the fortifications were still unrepaired, the 
English had not been idle in their three weeks of pos- 
session. The heavy guns which they had used in the siege 
had been mounted on the ramparts. Fresh cannon had 
been landed, which had been sent from Dover; and 
when the French army , which had come down in 
haste, with only their arms and horses, and were wholly 
without artillery, saw in the daylight the reception which 
was waiting them, they hung back irresolute. The 
Dauphin, smarting under the taunts of De Monluc, would 
have gone forward at all hazards; but his hot blood was 
cooled by more prudent counsels. Leaving Boulogne, they 
made a dash at Guisnes, where they failed also; and they 
withdrew to return more efficiently provided, when the 
insolent Islanders were to be annihilated . 1 

The first burst of the onset had thus passed over. The 
English still held their acquisition, and for the present 
were likely to hold it. Norfolk was forgiven, though it 
would have gone hardly with him had the attack been 
successful; and reinforcements, provisions, and all other 

1 Du Bkllay’r Memoirs ; and see Hall and Lokd Hehbebt. 
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necessary materials were sent across in haste, to assist 
Foynings to prepare for the siege which would inevitably 
be attempted in the winter. 

The Emperor had trusted that Boulogne would have 
been recaptured ; having been thus freed from his prin- 
cipal alarm, he might then have interposed to secure for 
England some peace not wholly ignominious. It had now 
become necessary for him to keep up appearances in 
another way, or he must relinquish the pretence of ad- 
hering to the treaty. It was arranged, therefore, that a 
conference should take place at Calais, in which Lord 
Hertford, Sir William Paget, and Gardiner, on behalf of 
the English, the Cardinal du Bellay and the President of 
Rouen for France, and I)e Courieres and the Bishop of 
Arras for the Empire, should attempt to bring about an 
arrangement. Henry still persuaded himself that Charles 
had not been consciously treacherous, that he had really 
made peace from necessity, and that, if he was playing 
false, it must be with France rather than himself. Ru- 
mours, indeed, reached him that Francis had been offered 
the assistance of a Spanish force. He heard from good 
authority that, in a conversation with Cardinal Tournon 
and D’Annebnult, the Emperor had described ‘the Eng- 
lish conditions as importable .’ 1 But his own sense of 
honour was credulous of the honour of others; he attrib- 
uted the words to Tournon, and ‘marvelled rather that 
the Emperor did not answer’ that the conditions were 
short of those which Francis bad himself proposed, and 
which the king might have accepted, had he consulted 
his separate interests . 2 Charles, on the other hand, was 
profuse in his expressions of goodwill to Wotton ; he 
professed himself most anxious for peace — most desirous 
to forward it: at the same time, though he did not avow, 
yet he did not conceal his desire that Boulogne should 
be restored; the French insisted on it, he said; if it was 
refused, no terms could be accepted; they were bringing 
up their whole naval force; they would command the 
Channel; they would invest the town by land and sea; 
he had told them that the English would hold their 
ground; but he gave no hint that he would himself move 
tp assist them in doing so . 3 

1 ‘The Emperor communing with the Cardinal of Tournon and the 
admiral of the conditions your Majesty sent to the French king, saith 
the conditions your Majesty required were importable.’— State t'a/jfru, 
▼ol. x. p. 99. 

2 Ibid. p. 102. 

* Wotton to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 109, Ac. 

Froxjde. IV. 15 
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On the 18th of October the Calais conference opened, 
while the Dauphin’s army, still twenty-six thousand strong’, 
hovered at Moustreul, and threatened to return to the 
attack if the negotiations came to nothing. The Duke 
of Norfolk, in a preliminary interview with Arras, in- 
formed him of the resolutions in which England would 
persist, and of their expectations under the treaty. ‘We 
took it,’ he warned the bishop, ‘that, if leagues were of 
force and strength, like as the French king sued apart to 
the Emperor, fearing both princes’ powers, so must he 
now sue to the King’s Majesty, fearing both princes’ 
powers; and if the Emperor would not maintain them, 
they would have cause to complain to the w'orld of faith 
and leagues as justly as ever men did.’ 1 The represen- 
tatives of the three powers then assembled, and Cardinal 
du Bellay required a statement of the English demands. 
They were simple, being a repetition of the terms which 
he had brought himself five weeks previously from Paris, 
with the addition of a retention of their conquest as a 
security for their debt. But five weeks had made other 
differences besides the capture of a French town. ‘Then 
was then,’ the French commissioners frankly answered, 
‘and now is now.’ If they pleased, they might dispute 
the pensions; and, for ‘damages of war,’ it was they 
whoso country had been invaded, whose towns had been 
assaulted, whose villages had been wasted, that had most 
right to ask for ‘ damages.’ But in the interests of Europe 
they would consent to waive the letter of their just claims. 
They would admit their debts, and they would pay them ; 
but that should be their last and only concession. No 
inch of F’rench ground should be surrendered. In Scot- 
land they would act as they pleased, and would not listen 
to dictation. Let the English evacuate Boulogne on the 
instant, and they should have tlieir money. If they re- 
fused, the Dauphin would take it by force, and they should 
have nothing. 

The Peace of Crepy was bearing fruit. Paget said 
calmly that Boulogne belonged to England for the present 
by right of conquest; they meant to keep it, and by the 
Emperor’s help they would keep it. He appealed to the 
Bishop of Arras. But Arras ‘had no commission,’ and 
would say nothing. Arras was sent to bring about a 
peace with France, not to discuss the obligations of other 
powers. The French felt their ground firm; they again 

1 State Papers, vol. x. p. 125. 
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clamoured for restitution, and ‘ they bragged of their force 
of thirty thousand men.’ 

What were the English to do? If the question had 
been merely whether the possession of a second fortress 
in France, in addition to Calais, was worth the continuance 
of the war— although as a naval station, and as a material 
guarantee for the settlement of other differences, the oc- 
cupation was no slight value to them — it might have been 
doubted whether the advantages were worth the price 
which they might cost. But the point of the matter was 
rather whether England, engaged in a mortal duel with 
the Papacy, could afford to make a confession of weakness 
to the world, and submit to be the dupe of a trick which 
the nation was too feeble to resent. It was emphatically 
certain that they could not. If the Emperor would not 
stand by them, it seemed rather that they must show that 
they could stand themselves without his assistance. If he 
would break his faith, he might do so ; ‘ but, when all 
friendship should fail,’ the English commissioners replied, 
‘there was not a man within the realm of England but 
would spend all that ever he had, and adventure his 
person withal, towards the defence and keeping of Bou- 
logne.’ 1 

The resolution was definitive. There would be no 
yielding, and the French rose to depart. It was decided, 
on second thoughts, that, before the conference closed 
finally, there should be a reference on both sides to Paris 
and London ; but peace appeared impossible. During the 
interval which followed, Du Bellay, being under the im- 
pression that the English were still deceiving themselves 
with expectations from Charles V., sought a private inter- 
view with Paget, and lifted a corner of the veil which 
covered the mystery of Crepy. The Pope, he haid, had 
laboured with all his efforts to prevent even the present 
conference, 3 and had offered to spend the jewels in his 
crown in the maintenance of the quarrel. The Emperor 
was treacherous to the core. He had already secretly 
agreed with Paul for a general council to open at Trent 
in the spring; and the first act of that council would be 
to summon the King of England to appear by his re- 
presentatives, and if he refused, to declare him contuma- 
cious. And here Du Bellay, as Paget informed the king, 

‘ went about at length to blaspheme the Emperor, telling 

' Hertford, Paget, and Gardiner to Henry VIII.: State 1’apers, 
toI. x. p. 130. 

7 Ibid. p. 131. 

15 * 
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many discourses how he had deceived all the world, and 
how he would eftsoons deceive your Majesty, and that he 
would lose his life if the Emperor ever entered again into 
the war for your pleasure.’ 1 But the truth, if this was 
the truth, could make no difference. After a few days’ 
delay, answers came from the two governments. The 
French commissioners were instructed to break up the 
conference. Henry, tlirough the Duke of Norfolk, sent 
over his own resolutions in language not conciliatory. 
‘ The Duke,’ he wrote, shall answer to the Cardinal du 
Bellay’s saying that his master would have Boulogne ren- 
dered unto him again, or else if he won it by force he 
would pay neither pensions nor arrears — thus: ‘Thinketh 
he that the King’s Majesty is so inferior to his master 
that his Highness dare not contrary to his will? that his 
Majesty is so afeared with his threats that his Highness 
would obey thereto? He may stand so in his own conceit ; 
but by all the journeys which his Majesty or his lieu- 
tenants have made hitherto into France, it hath never 
shewed so, nor his Majesty trusted never shall. It shall 
be a dear Boulogne to him an he recover it for all his 
brags.’ 2 

The Emperor’s intentions should now be ascertained 
with distinctness. Of all the English ministers Gardiner 
was most interested in those intentions. The alliance had 
been the triumph of his policy ; if it fell through, his in- 
fluence at home, already waning, would be lost utterly. 
Gardiner, therefore, was permitted to go from Calais to 
Brussels, and to learn Charles’s meaning from his own 
lips. The apology for the peace had been the supposed 
consent of Henry through the Bishop of Arras; but even 
by the bishop’s story the maintenance of the treaty had 
been a condition of that consent; and the French, by 
their recent attack on Guisnes, had created one of the 
contingencies for which the treaty definitely provided. 
The Emperor, therefore, it was thought, would be forced 
to declare himself; and Henry wrote to him with his own 
hand, assuring him that, as to Boulogne, even if he would 
himself surrender it, his subjects would not consent; 3 and 
entreating him, for the sake of their friendship, not to 

1 State Papers, vol. x. p. 140. 

a Henry VIII. to the Duke of Norfolk: Ibid. p. 143. 

1 The Privy Council, writing to Paget, endorsed this opinion. 4 We 
think,’ they said, ‘ for so much as we can perceive here, there is not 
one Englishman but will spend all that he hath with his blood an 
Boulogne Bhall again be French.’ — Ibid. p. 137. 
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trifle with him, but to speak the truth, whatever the truth 
was to be. 1 

The result of the first interview with Charles and his 
minister was reported on the 27th of October. The Bishop 
of Winchester, as a partial check upon his tendencies, had 
been accompanied by Hertford. 

They found the Emperor himself apparently frank. 
They read over the terms of the alliance, which, as they 
said, were ‘so open and so express, as he that could but 
read and understand language could not mistake them 
and the Emperor, though he admitted that, having made 
peace with France, he would be glad to remain quiet, yet 
allowed that ‘his first faith was to his good brother, and 
that he would not break.’ The difficulty was about Bou- 
logne. He could not ask Henry to surrender it; and yet 
he trusted ‘that a way might be found.’ Granvelle would 
go into details with them; and whatever the treaty should 
require of him, he would observe without fail. Both words 
and manner were reassuring. They hastened to the min- 
ister, who showed them the reverse of the page. They 
spoke again of the treaty; Granvelle met them with eager 
promptness, and snapped the strongest clauses, as the 
Jewish hero broke the new cords with which his mistress 
had bound him. The league, he said, was conditional; 
and by remaining at Boulogne Henry had broken the 
terms. It was to last only till both parties were content; 
and his son of Arras was positive that Henry had de- 
clared himself content. The attack on Guisnes was but 
a part of the attempt on Boulogne ; and the Emperor was 
not to go to war to make conquests for England. He 
w'as asked if he thought it likely ‘that the King of Eng- 
land should have been content that the Emperor should 
have the commodity of war, and let his Highness shift.’ 
‘My son of Arras’ was again the referee, from whom he 
admitted no appeal. The English envoys were not with- 
out experience in diplomatic legerdemain; but so daring 
a practitioner was new to them. M. de Granvelle, then, 
considered, they said, that it was becoming and proper 
‘that, after so great treasure spent, with the travail of 
his Highness’s person, the Emperor, his confederate, en- 
joying a triumphant peace concluded with hostages, his 
Highness should be forced to fall to entreaty, and say, 
‘I pray you let me have somewhat.’ If his object was to 

1 ‘Voua priant affectueuseroent, de vous montrer cn cest endroit 
comme l’araitie quo longue temps a este eutre nous le requieBt et 
nous balier per iceulx brieffe et resolute responce.’ — Henry VIII. to 
Charles V.: State Paper*, vol. x. p. 133. 
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find a loophole, ‘whereby to declare the Emperor dis- 
charged,’ they desired him to say so in plain words. They 
would not undertake to commend his honesty; but the 
truth under any form would be welcome to them. 

‘Hereat,’ they reported, ‘M. de Granvelie seemed some- 
what moved, and said it was not the fashion of that court 
to speak so.’ 1 Hut they could extract nothing from him ; 
at every point where they fastened a hold he escaped 
into generalities, doubts, uncertainties, and ‘ my son of 
Arras he would see what was to be done ; or the Em- 
peror would see; they should have their answer in a 
few days. 

A week passed and they were again sent for. The 
treaty, they were informed briefly, had been carefully 
considered, and was found to carry with it no such obli- 
gations as the English pretended. The Emperor would 
observe to the letter his duties to the King of England; 
but, having made peace with France, with his good bro- 
ther’s consent, it could in no sense be a duty to return 
to a state of war; and therefore he must not, and would 
not. Gardiner’s hopes had received their death-stroke ; he 
must prepare for the now inevitable consequences. 

By this time the approach of the Council of Trent was 
known to be a certainty. Special letters of invitation had 
been addressed by Paul to the Emperor and the King of 
France. Charles had promised to be present in person : 
he had undertaken, if possible, to bring Francis with him; 
and had assured himself and the Pope of the consent of 
‘all Christian princes except the King of England.’ 2 
Whether force or treachery would be employed towards 
the Germans had not as yet been made manifest; but 
they, too, as well as England, had caught the alarm. 
Their instincts taught them that the Peace of Crepy was 
no gratuitous treachery; that the unscrupulousness which 
had broken the Euglish treaty would as little regard the 
promises of Spires; and the keener-sighted among them 
were feeling keenly that the friends of the Reformation 
might not be divided by minor differences, that they must 
forget the divorce of Anne of Cleves, and again, if pos- 
sible, attach themselves to Henry. In the course of 
October the Landgrave spoke confidentially to Christopher 
Mont. Mont wrote to Paget at Calais; and Paget was 
sufficiently aware of Henry’s disposition to be not only 
able to reply favourably as to a general amity, but to 

1 State Papers, vol. x. p. 156. 

- Ibid. p. 168. t , 
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add that, if the attempt which had failed in 1538 to 
come to an agreement in matters of religion, were now 
renewed, it would perhaps have a different result.' Gar- 
diner saw it all. The future rose before him ominous of 
evil. The spirit of Cromwell was reviving; and heresy 
would be once more in the ascendant. To avert so fright- 
ful a calamity, he made a last and a remarkable effort. 
The Bishop of Arras was the person most responsible for 
the present complications. If the bishop could be pre- 
vailed upon to tell the truth, his father and the Emperor 
would lose their excuse, and would be forced back, in’ 
spite of themselves, to Henry’s side. With a hope which 
he perhaps was fond enough to believe might be fulfilled, 
he wrote therefore the ensuing letter: — 

‘Right Rbverend Lobd — 

‘Unwilling as I am to enter in private upon public 
subjects, yet our last conference has so afflicted me, that, 
to relieve the sorrow of my heart, I address myself to 
yon, a bishop to a bishop, and I trust that your goodness 
will forgive me. At all times I have been zealous above 
most men for the honour and good name of the Emperor, 
an honour hitherto spotless in its purity, yet now, I know 
not through what misfortune, tarnished by those who ought 
to have been its especial defenders. The Emperor’s hon- 
our, I say, is compromised so long as we, to whom you 
are bound with so many ties, are left single-handed in 
this war; and do you think that so fair an opportunity 
will be passed over by those who, in their eagerness to 
calumniate him, have stooped to falsehood? The Emperor 
himself, I am well assured, would never have broken his 
faith and perilled his soul to gain the whole world. He 
is prudent. He may shrink from labour and expense 
which he may decline without dishonour ; and so far none 
will blame him. But he is under an error, and the error 
is one for which men say that you are responsible. You 
will be charged with having broken an alliance between 
two honourable princes by your unworthy manoeuvres. 
Bear with me. I do but tell you in private what others 
will proclaim in the streets. You came to us to learn 

1 ‘I doubt not but if they had sent, or shall send to his Majesty, 
minding to grow to any good and indifferent conformity in certain 
matters of religion, which was the cause why there was no full agree- 
ment at the last time they sent ambassadors, such answers should 
have been and yet shall be made to them, as wherewith they shall 
have good and just cause to be contented.’— -Paget to Mont: State Pa- 
pers, vol. x. p. 188. 
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our demands ; and when you told us of the embarrass- 
ment of the Emperor, the King’s Majesty was contented, 
for his friend’s convenience, to relinquish many claims 
which in fairness he might have urged. Our conditions 
were detailed to you, and you were told that the Em- 

E eror might arrange his own; but we stipulated for ad- 
erence to the treaty. His Highness, you were directed 
to say, was not unwilling for a peace, but with con- 
ditions which you cannot deny. I require you, therefore, 
to say whether, in the face of a treaty which declares the 
■satisfaction of the King’s Majesty a preliminary of any 
peace which either of the contracting powers may enter, 
which prescribes special terms of satisfaction— although 
Ins Highness was contented, for the sake of amity, to 
relax those terms — you can pretend that it is with his 
Majesty’s consent that he finds himself thus left alone. 
You profess to have reported his very expressions; but 
your father has taken so many of those expressions as 
make for his convenience, and, incredible and absurd as 
they are if divided from the remainder of the message, 
he claims in them a justification of his own and his mas- 
ter’s conduct. I marvel he is not ashamed so to trifle 
with your master’s credit, as to make you responsible for 
a story which all men know to be a lie, which we, for 
our own sake, are bound to expose and protest against. 
Sorry am I, for the credit of our order, that you should 
have borne a part in this farce at a time when if there 
be a knavish action performed anywhere, a bishop is ever 
suspected of having played a chief hand in it .’ 1 

Gardiner could lay on the lash ; but also Arras could 
endure without flinching. The council met again and 
again to listen to the protests of the ambassadors, but 
Arras gave no sign, and Granvelle received the thrusts 
which were aimed at him with impenetrable indifference. 
‘They thought,’ and ‘they believed,’ and ‘they would con- 
sider.’ ‘Consider!’ Gardiner at last passionately exclaimed, 
‘if you would consider well, the Emperor has more hurt 
from you than the King of England. The king is spend- 
ing only his treasure, which is reparable. The Emperor 
is spending his honour and credit, which is not reparable.’ 
‘We bade them good night,’ he wrote in a letter to Eng- 
land, ‘as academics that would neither say yea nor nay, 

1 * Dolet haH fabuite partes egisse te, vol communi episcoporum caus& 
hoc tempore pmsertim in quo si quid astute aut call i tie fiat in eo 
prirnas ad episcopog deferunt.’ — Exemplum Litterarum ad Arabatensem 
Episcopura: State Paper*, vol. x. p. 1^3. 
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with purpose when we come to the Emperor to tell him 
a very plain tale .’ 1 

The Bishop and Hertford had been directed to take 
their last answer only from Charles. An interview which 
they resolved to make decisive was conceded, and three 
days later they were received in his private apartments. 
He had been suffering from a return of gout, and when 
they entered he ‘was sitting in a low chair with his legs 
wrapped in a cloth.’ Men who play for high stakes in 
life know the value of simplicity in common things; and 
Charles, like Augustus Cfesar, in his private intercourse, 
exchanged the monarch for the well-bred gentleman. The 
Viceroy of Sicily and M. du Praet came in with the Eng- 
lish. The Emperor was full of courtesy; he ‘devised 
familiarly of his disease;’ and Du Praet being a fellow- 
sufferer, ‘the Emperor smiled upon him, and bade him 
take a stool and sit down, for no one should see him.’ 
He then ‘fashioned himself’ to hear what Gardiner and 
Hertford had to say. 

They went at length over the often-trodden ground. 
They complained of Granvelle, whose language, they said, 
touched the Emperor’s honour. They tried to have con- 
fidence in himself, but they knew not what to think ; and 
Hertford, without betraying names, mentioned the words 
which Cardinal du Bellay had used to Paget. 

Charles replied, and with extreme graciousness. He 
professed his deep regard for the king There had been 
matters between them, it was true, in time past, which, 
in other hands than his, might have caused displeasure; 
but he had put them aside; and now, he should have 
thought, his goodwill could scarcely be suspected. He 
had examined the treaty, and he seemed to admit that 
there was a kind of force in it. But it was now winter. 
If he declared war as they desired, he could not move 
till the spring; while at present, as a friend to France, 
he could use his intercession to some advantage. Com- 
pared to Charles, what a novice in diplomacy was Gran- 
velle! The envoys had come full of indignation, and 
resolute to force an answer, clear and positive. The 
courteous manner disarmed their attacks; the evasion was 
so delicate, that it could not offend At such a season, 
as the Emperor suggested, the delay of a few weeks was 
of no importance; and it was hinted that the French were 
slower than they ought to have been in evacuating the 
towns in Savoy. On the whole, it seemed better to the 


State Papers, vol. x. p. 201. 
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Bishop of Winchester — still clinging to the skirts of his 
vanishing dream — ‘to depart with a dark answer than 
with a clear resolution,’ if an unfavourable one. . The 
interview closed as the rest had closed — not, however, 
without a few plain words, for which we may perhaps 
credit Lord Hertford. 

■ ‘They desired the Emperor to consider the matter, 
and to remember that his Majesty was a prince of know- 
ledge and of courage, who, upon confidence of the Em- 
peror’s amity, had entered the war with a marvellous 
charge. Hitherto the treaty had served the Emperor’s 
purpose, and now it was reason his Majesty had some 
commodity by it; and if it was not regarded now, it 
would never be regarded. And how that would wound 
his Majesty’s heart, and the hearts of his Highness’s sub- 
jects -likewise, it was good to be considered, and with 
speed. England had stood the Emperor in good stead. 
Let the Emperor order England so as it might again. 
The world of itself was changeable, and he had to do 
with a people that had changed with him often.’ 1 

The circulars for the Council of Trent had meanwhile 
been sent round among the higher clergy. The unwearied 
Pope began again to weave a league against England; 
and in the first week in December a war was talked of 
in the Netherlands, which events seemed as if they might 
easily precipitate. 2 Charles’s Catholic subjects, who wished 
well to France, had fitted out ships in the Scheldt, and 
carried stores into the French harbours. French mer- 
chants had hired .Flemish ships to carry on their trade, 
covering their cargoes under a neutral flag. The English 
privateers held themselves at liberty to enforce blockades, 
under pain of confiscation, and seize enemies’ goods where- 
ever they could find them. Sixteen or seventeen vessels 
belonging to Antwerp were brought into Dartmouth and 
Fowey, and condemned. The owners were furious, and 
clamoured for reprisals. Simultaneously the Inquisition 
began its work in the Low Countries. Prohibitory edicts 
were issued. Heretics began again to be hunted out, 
seized, and burnt. Even to common observers the sit- 

1 Hertford and Gardiner to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x- 

p. 206. 

5 ‘ They begin to say abroad that the Bishop of Rome solicitates 
much the Emperor to make a League betwixt the Emperor, the French 
king, and him, whereby lie would attempt to force your Majesty to 
agree to their opinions; and they that speak hereof seem to fear the 
breach of amity betwixt your Majesty and these countries.’ — Wotton 
to Henry VIII. : Ibid. p. 231. 
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uatiou revealed its meaning. It was time for all who 
intended to escape from being crashed by the Papacy to 
look about them. Mont’s letter from Germany, and 
Paget’s answer, were followed speedily by positive ad- 
vances. The princes of the Smalcaldic League aroused 
themselves to a sense of their peril. Francis was said to 
have vowed revenge for the grant of aid in the war by 
the Diet. The fate of the Duke of Cleves taught them 
what to expect from Charles if he really intended to de- 
ceive them. An alliance with England was the best hope 
for themselves and for their cause. Maurice of Saxe sent 
offers to take service under Henry against France. The 
Landgrave more positively undertook to join him with 
twelve thousand men. Henry replied to them both, with 
an eager welcome as soldiers; and he confirmed the hope 
that a deeper union was nd longer impossible. In Eng- 
land, as well as Germany, it is likely that principle was 
quickened by self-interest. The Protestant Alliance was 
the invariable resource when the attitude of the Empire 
was ambiguous. Yet that Henry was prepared to accept 
a further progress in the Reformation, as forced upon 
him by Charles’s treachery, the following message, which 
he addressed through Mont to Prince Maurice and the 
Landgrave, may be allowed to prove: — 

‘Albeit, heretofore, certain commissioners of both 
parties assembled together, and being without respect 
one to another’s policy, and more earnest and vehement 
in some points on both sides than was requisite, they 
departed without any such conclusion as with some in- 
different handling might have succeeded, to the ensured 
conjunction and amity of both us and our dominions, 
and the universal weal and quiet of all Christendom, 
you,’ the king said to Mont, ‘shall say that, of this 
entry and beginning again you trust to see some good 
effect succeed of these matters, w'herein no nations of 
Christendom be so like to agree as we be . . . having 
one certain enemy the Bishop of Rome, and being both 
of such a zeal as, if they would grow to some good mo- 
deration, and address some good men and well learned 
to talk and confer again in the matters of religion, 
with commissioners to be appointed for our part — either 
party somewhat relenting from extremities, and framing 
themselves to a godly mdifferency and moderation — the 
agreement and conclusion must needs ensue of the said 
meeting, which hitherto hath been so often desired, to 
the glory and honour of God and his word, the establish- 
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ment of a perfect amity between us, and to the terrour 
of others which have always, and yet do still continually 
travail and practice to hinder and impeach the same .’ 1 
The promise of union was again fair: again it was fated 
to fail. 

1 Henry VIII. to Beauclerk and Mont: Staf * Paper*, vol. x. p. 1*22. 
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THE INVASION. 

The fortifications necessary for the defence of Bou- 
logne, the garrison, the fleet, the ordnance-stoVes, the 
troops at Calais, on the Scottish Border, and in Ireland, 
were reported as likely to cost, in the six months from 
December to May, a hundred and four thousand pounds. 1 
The second instalment of the last subsidy — which had 
been collected, but was not yet paid into the treasury — 
would yield, it was calculated, a hundred thousand; but 
nearly half that sum was already due for the arrears of 
the past year. Upwards of forty thousand more would 
be, therefore, in instant requisition; and the king had 
coined down the crown plate, and had raised the last 
penny which he could for the present obtain by sale or 
mortgage of his estates. Parliament was to have met on 
the 1st of February; and as the nation was placed on its 
mettle by the Emperor’s desertion, parliament would no 
doubt be liberal. But a money bill could not be carried 
through the Houses in less than a month; and, by 
general usage, five months were always allowed to elapse 
between the vote of a supply and the levy of the first 
payment. It wast thought unjust, also, to press so soon 
for a second w r nr-tax on the body of the people; and at 
a moment when every nobleman and gentleman was 
exerting himself to the utmost in preparing his tenants 
for service in the ensuing summer, to bring many of 
them to London in the winter and the spring would 
distract them from their duties, and expose them to a 

1 Minute of Mr. Secretary Paget on the State of the Realm: Hainbb’ 
State Papers, vol. i. 
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needless expense . 1 For these reasons the Privy Council 
decided that the meeting of parliament should be post- 
poned till the following autumn; and that, for immediate 
necessities, a benevolence should be levied exclusively 
from the opulent classes. Should the war continue, a 
subsidy might be asked for when it could be paid with 
less inconvenience . 2 ‘The common people,’ for the cur- 
rent year, ‘should not be grieved ;’ 3 and no person should 
be called on to contribute unless with his own consent, 
or unless his circumstances notoriously justified a demand 
upon him . 4 

Fifty or sixty thousand pounds, it was calculated, might 
be raised in this way; and thus they might struggle on 
till May. Forty thousand more would then fall in from 
sales of crown lands already effected; and the ordinary 
revenue might afterwards be sufficient for the summer 
campaign. The estimate of expenses (as usual in such 
cases) fell far short of the reality; but the alternative lay 
only between a bold bearing, at whatever cost, and a 
peace equivalent to a defeat. The bulk of the people 
had no cause to complain; and the gentlemen preferred 
the honour of their country to their personal convenience. 
The clergy, being unable to give active assistance, were 

1 Haineb’ State Papers , vol. i. The readiness of the country to 
support the government is well described by Becon: ‘When the king’s 
letters were delivered for the preparing of certain people apt for the 
wars, how expeditely was his Grace’s pleasure accomplished in every 
condition ! The gentlemen, all other businesses laid aside, immediately 
provided their appointed number of men, arraying them with decent 
martial armour, so that nothing wanted, but all things set at such a 
stay that they, receiving premonition of very little time, were ready 
at all hours to bring forth their men apt and ready for the wars. 
The men which were pressed to go nnto the wars it was almost in- 
credible to Bee and perceive what alacrity and quickness of spirit was 
in them. They seemed to be so desirous to defend their country, that 
they in a manner neglected their domestical travails, their private 
business, not much esteemed their dear wives and children, no nor 
yet their own lives, so that they might in any point do good to 
the public weal of England.’ — Stbypk’s Memorials , vol. i. pp. 
001 . 602 . 

2 Paget takes credit to the council for patriotism in this arrange- 
ment. ‘If we Bhould regard our private commodities,’ he says, ‘we 
would rather desire a parliament than none, for then we should pay 
nothing more than the law appointeth ; whereas now, upon proroga- 
tion of the parliament, we shall pay that which the law will bind us 
unto, and also every of us will stretch himself besides to his power in 
benevolence.’ — Paget’s Minute: Haines, vol. i. 

* Ibid. 

4 Ibid. From a passage in the same minute it seems that the un- 
fruitfulness of the king’s last marriage was creating great anxiety. 
‘As to the matter of the succession,’ he says, ‘as it is undoubtedly a 
marvellous great matter, so we trust that God, which bath hitherto 
preserved his Majesty to his glory and honour, and to our comfort, 
will preserve him longer and send him time enough both to proceed 
for that and many other things which be to be looked upon.’ 
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expected to be the largeBt contributors. The Bishop of 
Bath— not, indeed, without some gentle pressing — yielded 
a thousand marks . 1 In general the money was paid in 
cheerfully; and the only resistance of a demonstrative 
kind was offered by a few tradesmen and merchants in 
London. Alderman Reed objected to a demand which he 
considered unconstitutional. Alderman Rock was insolent 
to the commissioners for the collection. The latter was 
consigned to three months’ meditation in the Fleet Prison. 
The former, appealing to the letter of his bond, was taken 
at his word. The feudal duties of his office, though com- 
muted by long usage for money payments, bound him to 
render military service for a fixed period at the call of 
the crown : he was ordered to the Scotch Border to join 
the troops under Lord Evers . 2 With these insignificant 
exceptions, the government had no cause to complain of 
backwardness. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas Seymour kept the .seas open 
with the fleet, while supplies were thrown into Boulogne. 
The Thames and the harbours along the southern coast 
w'ere crowded with prizes brought in by the adventurers. 
The amount of provisions which had been taken was so 
considerable as to affect the markets, and keep down for 
the present a rise of prices; and (a noticeable evidence 
of the temper of the time) the churches belonging to the 
suppressed houses of religion in London were converted 
into ware-houses for reception of the confiscated cargoes. 
The Grey Friars was filled with wine; Austin Friars and 
Black Friars with salt herring and dried cod. Nor had 
the winter suspended more active hostilities. France had 
risen for the struggle as gallantly as her ancient rival. 
The shadow of English domination, which had receded to 
the single point of Calais, was again threatening to ad- 
vance; and the French people, exhausted as they were, 
threw out their whole strength for the conflict . 3 They 
would drive the intruders from the Continent. They 
would carry the war across the Channel. They would 
seize Thanet or the Isle of Wight. Their spies were sur- 
veying Kent and Surrey, for a possible march upon London . 4 

1 MS. State Paper Office, Domestic , vol. xvi. 

* Hollinshed; Stow; Lord Herbert. 

5 ‘Last year the French king had much ado to get any money of 
liie subjects against the Emperor. Against us they are content to give 
all that they have.’ — Wotton to Paget: State Papers , vol. x. p. 461 ; and 
see Du Bellay’s Memoirs. 

* Stephen Vaughan sent the following information to the king, 
from Antwerp: ‘A French broker,’ he said, ‘ hath secretly called upon 
me. He asked me if there was not in England an island called Sheppy, 
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Before all things, and without delay, they would recover 
Boulogne. 

On the 26th of January M. de Biez, with fourteen 
thousand men, encamped opposite the town, across the 
river, and commenced throwing up works to command 
the entrance of the harbour. 1 The site which he designed 
for the fort was by the sand-hills, close to the sea; and 
could he have succeeded in establishing himself there, he 
could have sunk any vessel which attempted to pass, and 
the fall of the place would have been inevitable. But the 
English engineers had been too quick for him : a chain 
of works had been extended along the ridge which fol- 
lows the north bank of the river, from the citadel to the 
mouth. At the extremity, where a pillar stood which was 
called ‘the Old Man,’ batteries, heavily armed, commanded 
the southern shore, and from their elevated situation could 
search the French trenches. M. de Biez was compelled 
to take a .position, comparatively useless, in front of Bou- 
logne itself. Here for ten days he was allowed to remain 


and a place by it called Margate, and by those two a haven.’ I said 
there was. • Then,’ said he, ‘you may perceive I have heard of these 
places though I have never been there myself. To the effect of my 
discovery,’ said he, ‘you shall understand that the French king hath 
sent unto this town of Antwerp a gentleman of Lorrayne named Joseph 
Chevalier. The same hath sent out of this town, two days past, a 
Frenchman, being a bourgeois of Antwerp, named .John Boden, to- 
gether with another man that namcth himself to he born in Geneva, 
hut indeed lie is a Frenchman. These two,’ he said, ‘were sent from 
hence in a hoy by sea, and had delivered unto them eleven packs of 
canvass to be by them uttered and sold in London, and the money 
coming thereof to maintain their charges there. The said Joseph 
Chevalier, besides these two, hath sent another broker named John 
Young, also of this town; he speaketh singularly well the English 
tongue. These three shall meet together in London, and shall lodge 
in a Fleming’s house dwelling by the Thames, named Waters. The 
first two shall have charge to view and consider the said Isle of 
Sbeppy, Margate, and the grounds between them and London; what 
landing there may be for the French king’s army, what soils to place 
ati army strongly in. For,’ “aid he. 4 tlie French king hath bruited 
that he will send forth this summer three armies, one to land in Eng- 
land, the second in Scotland, and the third he mindeth to send to 
Boulogne, and Guisnes, and Calais. But his purpose is to send no 
army to Scotland, for he hath appointed with the Scots that while his 
armies shall be arrived, the one at Margate and the other at Bou- 
logne, they shall set upon the north parts of England with all the 
powev they can make. The French king proposeth with his army that 
he appointeth to land in the Isle of Sheppy and at Margate, to send 
great store of victuals, which shall be laden in boats of Normandy 
with flat bottoms, which, together with the galleys, shall then set men 
on land. This army shall go so strong that it shall be able to give 
battle, and it minded, if the same may be able, to go through to Lon- 
don, where,’ said he, ‘a little without the same is a hill from whieh 
London lyeth all open, and with their ordnance laid from thence they 
shall beat the town.’ ’ - State Paper*, vol. x. p. 302. 

1 Du Bellay'b Memoirs. 
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undisturbed; but the number of the garrison had now 
been raised to seven thousand — the choicest soldiers which 
England could supply; and Lord Hertford was in com- 
mand, w-hose ability as a general was as remarkable as 
his weakness as a statesman. Waiting for a favourable 
tide, they stole across the water two hours before day- 
break on the 6th of February, and flung themselves in 
the darkness on the French camp. The surprise was 
complete, and caused a panic, instant and irredeemable. 
Tents, stores, artillery were left to their fate: the whole 
army thought only of saving their lives, and fled towards 
Monstreul, being chased as far as Hardelot sands by a 
reserve of English cavalry who, returning at their leisure, 
swept the supplies of the country before them within the 
lines of Boulogne. 1 

This brilliant exploit w r as a fair commencement of the 
year. The lustre of it was clouded by a disaster which 
followed shortly after in Scotland. The sack of Edin- 
burgh and the havoc on the Borders had been intended 
for a punishment; but the effect, so far from being sa- 
lutary, had only been to exasperate. The government 
were strengthened everywhere by an effervescence of pa- 
triotism; the Earl of Lennox had been forced to take 
refuge with Henry, who rewarded his services with the 
hand of Lady Margaret Douglas. 

Lord Evers continued through the w-inter his desola- 
ting inroads; and the numbers and condition of his troops 
were maintained on so high a scale, that the Scots could 
neither retaliate nor effectually check them. Jedburgh 
and Kelso w r ere again ravaged.' Coldingham was taken 
and fortified, and an English garrison was left in pos- 
session; and though Arran attempted to recover it by 
assault, he failed disgracefully: except for the energy of 
Angus, w'hose patriotism was stronger than his promises 
to Henry, he would have left his guns under the walls to 
the enemy. Yet these misadventures added only to the 
hatred of the people without exciting their fears. The 
rumour had gone abroad of the menace of the annexation. 
Evers and Sir Brian Layton, it was said, had promised 
to conquer the w'hole country south of the Forth. Ima- 
gination had added that the land was to be desolated, 
‘the noblemen to be made into shepherds,’ or else the 
population — man, woman, and child — to be exterminated.* 

1 Hollinshed: Hall; Du Bellay; State Papers, vol. x. p. 289. 

- Henry VIII. to Sir George Douglas; Douglas to Henry VIII.: 
State Papers , vol. v. pp. 415-418. The inroads of the English in the 
winter were distinguished by peculiar ferocity. Evers’s troops were 
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Encouraged by the despair which these stories provoked, 
by the promise of assistance from France, and the ex- 
pectation of a war between England and the Empire, 1 
the Scots determined that they would never yield while 
a sword remained unbroken or an arm was left to strike 
a blow. The Douglases continued to correspond with 
Henry and affect a goodwill; but the king judged their 
intentions from their actions rather than their words; 
and the Wardens of the Marches, who had spared their 
estates so long as they were believed to be on the Eng- 
lish side, had in the late inroads involved them in the 
general ruin. 

The Scots could not bring a power into the field to 
meet their enemies openly; but stratagem might, perhaps, 
balance the inequality of force. High words passed in 
the middle of February between Evers and Sir George 
Douglas, on account of the rigorous execution of the last 
orders. 2 A few days later a party of Scots, pretending 
to be confederates with the English, brought information 
to Berwick that the regent was lying with a small force 
at Melrose, and might be surprised. Evers started to 
seize him, with from four to five thousand men, on the 
25th of February. The regent retired as he advanced. 
Evers took possession of the abbey, and, either dis- 
appointed of expected assistance from the Earl of Angus, 
or hearing that he was with the regent, he allowed his 
irritation to provoke him into an act of gratuitous bar- 
barism. The princely ancestors of the earl, for centuries 
the arbiters of Scotland, slept in the aisles of Melrose 
Abbey. Evers insulted the waning greatness of an almost 
imperial family, by desecrating their tombs. He then 
turned in pursuit of the regent, who hovered at a distance, 
and would not allow himself to be overtaken; and the 
English, after an ineffectual chase for a day and a night, 
at length gave up the enterprise, and on the morning of 
the 27th were returning from Melrose to Jedburgh, across 
Ancram Muir. They were weary with a long march. The 
Scots, though they did not know it, were before and be- 
hind them; and at this time, whatever may have been 
their previous intentions, the Douglases were with the 
regent. The first body of the enemy which the English 
saw they rushed upon with careless eagerness ; but a high 

many of them English Marchers, who carried their personal feuds into 
the war; and if Sir George Douglas spoke the truth, some of these had 
even killed women and children. 

1 State Papers , vol. v, pp. 415-418. 

2 Ibid. p. 417. 
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wind and a violent dust threw them into disorder. Angus 
shouted to Arran, ‘Thou art suspected to be a coward, 
and I to be a traitor, if thou wouldst purge thyself of 
slander, let deeds, not painted speeches, now make your 
apology.’ A heron rose out of the moor as they charged 
upon the shaken ranks of the invaders. ‘I would my good 
goss-hawk were here,’ he cried, ‘we should all yoke to-" 
getber.’ The English stood their ground for a time; but 
they were surprised in an ambuscade, 1 - and found them- 
selves attacked on all sides by enemies, who appeared to 
have arisen out of the morasses. They wavered, broke, 
and fled in utter disorder, leaving their commanders to 
their fate. English gentlemen, in early ages as well as 
late, seem to have known how to behave on such occa- 
sions. Evers, Layton, Lord Ogle, and a hundred more, 
‘most of them persons of quality,’ 2 were killed; a thou- 
sand prisoners — among them, the recalcitrant alderman of 
London — paid for their cowardice by the ransom which 
was wrung from them. The victory had been won by 
Angus, in a not unjust revenge. But he remained, or pre- 
tended to remain, true to a cause with which he refused 
to identify the English commander. His friends conde- 
scended to apologize for his conduct, as forced upon him; 3 
and the earl himself, if the words which he was said to 
have used, when threatened with the anger of Henry, were 
truly ascribed to him, implied that he had rather been 
provoked by an aflront, than become false to his general 
policy. ‘Is our good brother offended,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
1 am a good Scotchman; that 1 revenged on Ralph Evers 
the abusing of the tombs of my forefathers at Melrose? 


1 They were probably trusting to the guidance of the ScotB, who 
had drawn them into the expedition. Paget, writing from the Nether- 
lands to the. king, says, 4 There was some treason among the ScotB 
that were come in to your Majesty; that being a thing before con- 
trived and conjurated between them and the governour, and therefore 
a certain conclusion made among them that the king must follow as 
it did, the Scots advertised the same not being yet done over hither 
as a thing already done. For the same day the fight was in Scotland 
the question was asked me here of the thing, and whether your High- 
ness’s lieutenant was slain or taken with all his army. 1 

And again, in a letter from the Privy Council we find: 4 If Ralph 
Evers had not given too much credit to those false new reconciled 
Scots, he was like to have had as good success and as mnch honour 
of that journey as ever he had of any since the beginning of these 
■wars .* — State Papers, vol. x. pp. 334, 354. 

* Buchanan and Calderwood say ‘two hundred.’ They have donbled 
the real number. — See State Papers , vol. x. p. 354. 

* ‘As anentis the last business were your subjects’ gate displeasure, 
your Grace may be sure on mine honour it was so far sought by your 
Majesty’s warden on the Earl of Angus, that he behoved to fight or 
take great shame.’ — The Earl of Cassilis to Henry VIII : State Papers , 
vol. v. p. 425. 
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They were more honourable men than he; and 1 ought 
to have done no less. Will King Henry for that have my 
life? Little knows he the skirts of Kernetable. 1 will 
keep myself there from the whole English army.’ 1 Young 
Leslie, the Master of Rothes, one of the party who had 
volunteered to kill Beton, was also in the battle, and, after 
' Angus, contributed most to the victory of the Scots. If 
conciliation had failed to gain the body of the people, 
chastisement seemed to have alienated the few who were 
well inclined. 

Ancram Muir was almost the last success which the 
Scots gained. The substantial advantage was nothing. 
The English army was increased to thirty thousand men; 
and fresh devastations, to which no resistance could be 
attempted, avenged the defeat. One small party from Car- 
lisle was cut oft' on the West Marches, and then the heavy 
hand of Hertford was again laid on Scotland. 

Abroad, however, the consequences might have been 
more serious. The exulting eagerness of the Catholics 
magnified a skirmish into a battle, and the destruction of 
a marauding division into a lost campaign. The strength 
of England was said to be broken ; and even the cautious 
Emperor was encouraged further in the belief, of which 
he had already given evidence, that he might himself ven- 
ture into the lists. A secret correspondence commenced 
between Charles, Cardinal Pole, and the Papal faction in 
the Scottish government; 2 and that from the Empire a 
serious danger was threatened, the English government 
had too much reason to fear. The nice point of the right 
of neutrals in time of war, which had been raised by the 
seizure of the Flemish ships, might have been settled by 
an amicable conference. The treaty of 1543, foreseeing 
possible differences between the two governments, had 
prescribed an especial method of dealing with any disputes 
which might arise. But Charles had evidently no desire 
for a settlement. The treaty prohibited reprisals. On the 
6th of January the English subjects in the Low Countries 
had been arrested, their property was sequestered, their 


1 Caldbbwood, vol. i. p. 1S2. 

2 ‘Forasmuch aa the Scottish priest lately taken on the seas hath 
declared and Bhewed unto us certain things as well touching the secret 
dispatch of the Emperor into Scotland, whereof we lately advertised, 
as also the conveyance of letters to and from Cardinal Pole by an 
English friar at Antwerp, which we caused him to put in writing, we 
have thought good to address these unto you with the same writing 
of the priest’s own hand.’ — Tunstall and Sadler to Paget: State ta- 
pers, vol. v. p. 447. The priest’s confession is in the note in the 
same page. 
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ships were seized, and an Imperial edict explained so 
violent a measure as a retaliation for the outrage com- 
mitted by the English privateers . 1 The impression in 
Antwerp was, that a declaration of war would immediately 
follow. There was a panic upon the Bourse ; and the large 
population which depended for their living on the manu- 
facture of English wool expected immediate ruin . 2 The 
case was a difficult one. It was agreed on both sides that 
‘munitions of war’ were liable to seizure; but were pro- 
visions landed upon a coast where an army was in the 
field comprehended under that designation? Moreover, 
among the cargoes there were goods definitely the pro- 
perty of French owners. Could an enemy trade securely 
under a neutral Hag? Henry, in default of a public law to 
guide him, had directed that goods which could be proved 
to be French should be retained as a lawful prize; that 
the provisions should be sold in England, and the price 
should be paid over to the Flemish owners; that the 
ships, with their remaining contents, should at once be 
restored . 3 There was a common-sense propriety in this 
decision which Charles ought to have recognised; but he 
chose to have a verdict more absolute in his subjects’ 
favour. To supply food to a Heet or camp might be illicit, 
he said, but not to send it into a district where it might 
possibly be taken up by military or naval contractors. 
The sale in England did not satisfy him, because in France 
the scarcity created by the war had enhanced prices enor- 
mously, while across the Channel they were at their or- 
dinary level. He insisted on complete redress; and, until 
it was conceded, he declared his fixed intention of main- 
taining the arrests. 

Prudence obliged the king to disguise his displeasure. 
He wrote to the Emperor, saying that ‘he was much 
grieved by his strange and unkind demeanour.’ The Privy 
Council instructed Wotton to add that, if the English 
ships, with their crews and owners, were detained, they 
could not suppose that the alleged cause was the real 
cause. ‘You shall pray them to be plain,’ the letter ran, 
‘and dissimulate the matter no longer; for their plain 


* State Papers , vol. x. pp. 241-243. 

- ‘Since the arrests made here by the Emperor, all the inhabitants 
of this town . . . Bhriuk at it, fearing the utter decay of iheir traffic. 
Great numbers of fullers, shearmen, dyers, and others thought their 
livings were utterly bereaved from them. ... It hath made many to 
confess to me that it were better for this country to have twenty 
years’ war witli France than one with England.’ — Vaughan to the Privy 
Council : Ibid. p. 257. 
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dealing his Majesty will accept, in some part of friend- 
ship.’ The Venetians complained that the Emperor had 
betrayed them; the French, ‘in times past,’ declared that 
his word was not to be relied upon; the Germans did 
not trust him; and his conduct had even perplexed the 
Pope. For themselves, ‘ they hoped that there would be 
no new cause invented to make a quarrel with England;’ 
‘whereunto,’ they added, ‘his Majesty considers whosoever 
would go about to provoke the Emperor, regarding only 
the present visage of things, should, if he cast his eye to 
the sequel, hereafter see more hurt than benefit ensue, 
both to the. Emperor and also to his posterity.’ 1 

Wotton gave the message; but it bore no fruits. The 
Emperor was courteous in manner ; but he refused to ex- 
plain himself or recall his edict. He would not say that 
he required his subjects to be allowed unrestricted liberty 
of trade; he would not say that he did not. He was 
simply obstinate and immovable, as if he desired a rupture, 
and would compel the English to commence. 

In the presence of the new danger the negotiations 
with the Germans were not allowed to languish. On the 
12th of February the king directed his agents to repair 
to the Landgrave, and warn him of the evident combina- 
tion of the Catholic powers, and the necessity of a rapid 
combination to oppose them. The best and only enduring 
security would be a geueral league among the anti-Papai 
powers, cemented by common articles of belief. But cir- 
cumstances were pressing, and such a league would be a 
work of time. In the interval, the Landgrave, the King 
of Denmark, the Duke of Holstein, the free towns, and 
himself might unite in a political combination, offensive 
and defensive. When this preliminary measure was effected, 
commissioners might meet with despatch and secrecy, and 
draw the terms of the larger confederacy. The minor 
difficulties which had caused a first failure need not oc- 
casion a second. As he had before urged, they had one 
common enemy, the Pope — one common object, the abo- 
lition of idolatry, the spread of the knowledge of the 
Bible, and the glory of God. With so broad a foundation 
of amity, disputes on the details of doctrine might surely 
be composed, ‘either party,’ as he once more said, ‘re- 
lenting from extremities, and framing themselves to a 
godly indifferency and moderation.’ 2 

1 State Paper*, vol. x. p. 271, Ac. 

2 Instructions by the King's Majesty to Beaucldrk and Mont : Ibid, 
p. 278. 
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The advances having been commenced by the Land- 
grave, the prospect of success appeared to be favourable; 
but the Landgrave would take no positive step without 
the advice and consent of the Elector; and the Elector, 
the brother-in-law of the Duke of Cleves, could not bring 
himself to regard Henry with anything but incurable dis- 
like. He had yielded twice to the apparent necessity of 
union: once in 1538, when the Lutheran divines visited 
England; again when the marriage with a Protestant prin- 
cess promised a renewal of cordiality. On each of these 
occasions the result had been a failure, for which England 
was more in fault than Germany ; and the second disap- 
pointment had been accompanied with scandal and affront. 
To another effort he may not be censured for having re- 
fused to consent. He closed his eyes to the obvious in- 
tentions of the Emperor. He could pardon him his 
treachery to England while he believed him faithful to 
his promises to the Diet; and, although the more far- 
seeing among the Lutheran statesmen deplored his un- 
seasonable prejudice, 1 they could prevail only so far as 
to prevent an absolute rejection of the English offers, and 
to postpone a final answer till their approaching assembly 
at Worms. 

England was thus left to her own strength. It was 
well that she would not be taken unprepared. The abbey 
lands had been melted into cannon ; the swords and lances 
stood ready in the castle halls; the longbow leant against 
the wall of the peasant’s cottage and the sheaf of arrows 
hung above the chimney. Charles, if he so pleased, might 
use his opportunity; and it might prove less favourable 
than his hopes represented it. At all events, Henry would 
not tolerate the injuries of English subjects ; the Emperor 
had sent no answer to his letter, and Wotton could not 
discover his intentions; the task of dealing with him was 
entrusted to the dexterous and fearless Paget; and the 
king with his own hand instructed the ambassador in the 
terms which he was to use in detailing the injuries of 
which England complained. ‘If the Emperor,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘shall still fodder us forth with fair words, keep- 
ing, nevertheless, the goods under arrest, we cannot think 
that he dealeth friendly with us, but rather that he in- 
tendeth to break — which if he mind to do — well — we must 
bear it as we may. God, that hath known our meaning 

1 ‘A quo ejua intempestivisaimo prsejudicio mu 1 toa optimos virus 
diversissimum sentire acio. Maxim© cum modo Rotnanus episcopus 
contra utrosque calamum Btringat 8«viat et convitia expuat.' — Mont to 
Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x. p. 388. 
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since our entry into the treaty, will judge between us and 
him, and give us force to withstand the malice of all our 
enemies. At the least, if he will needs break, you shall 
require him to deal with us like a prince of honour, and 
to give order, as we will for our part, that the subjects 
on both parts may have a reasonable time to depart with 
their goods, as hath always been accustomed between 
princes in semblable cases. We trust he will not be found 
faulty in that point, that not long ago he laid to other 
men’s charge. When the French king, contrary to his 
saying that he intended no such thing, suddenly brake 
with him, he blamed his honour much, which mote, we trust, 
our good brother will eschew.” 

Paget as little as any one understood the Emperor’s 
conduct; but he was the person most likely to discover 
the meaning of it. If ordinary inquiry was baffled, he 
possessed an art of high-bred insolence, which generally 
exasperated the best-trained dissemblers into momentary 
openness. Charles knew him well; and if he had chosen 
a minister from the English council whom he would have 
desired not to receive, it was Sir William Paget. He could 
not refuse him an audience, however, and the conversation 
commenced with the secretary playing over as a prelude 
the articles of the treaty with England, and of the Peace 
of Crepy. The Emperor, as usual, attempted to ‘scold 
the matter out.’ Paget alluded to the contingent under 
Sir John Wallop, which had been sent to the Netherlands 
in 1543, and then spoke of the attack on Gluisnes, the 
analogous request which had been made for assistance, 
and the refusal. 

‘The French king,’ he said, ‘invading any one of you, 
is enemy to both by the treaty. Your Majesty cannot 
avoid that.’ 

The Emperor ‘was put to the bay;’ he ‘began to study.’ 
‘You press me with the treaty,’ he presently said, ‘and 
you tell me you had respect to my necessity. It was your 
not going forward according to your treaty that' drove me 
to do as I did.’ 

The agreement, Paget replied, was selon la raison de 
la unerre, as the Emperor well knew. Both armies had, 
in fact, acted in the same manner; neither could go for- 
ward, leaving fortified towns in their rear. 

‘Well,’ Charles said, ‘I know by the treaty what he 
should have done.’ 


1 Instructions by the King's Majesty to Sir William Paget: State 
tapers, yoL x. p. 295, Ac. 
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‘And so do I,’ said Paget, ‘for I was at the making 
of the treaty, and, by your favour, Sire, I know the mean- 
ing of all them that were at the making of it.’ 

‘And I understand French,’ rejoined Charles, ‘as well 
as another; and there is no more in this matter but I. 
and my council interpret the treaty one way, and the king 
my brother interprets it in another way.’ 

‘The treaty,’ the ambassador answered, ‘is plain 
enough, and should have none other interpretation than 
the words bear. You may take it as it shall please you, 
and there is no other judge between you two but honour 
here and God above.’ 

He waived the hopeless dispute, and turned to the ar- 
rest. What was the meaning of it? he asked. What could 
‘the French, their mortal enemies,’ do worse? Sharp words 
passed and repassed. The Emperor equivocated : he spoke 
of merchandize, as well as provisions, captured and appro- 
priated. Paget had his proofs ready that the merchandize 
which had been detained belonged to French owners ; that 
the ships and their other contents had been restored. 
Charles said he did not know that there had been a re- 
stitution. The English minister assured him quietly that 
he had forgotten himself, since he had seen with his own 
eyes a letter from the Spanish ambassador to the Em- 
peror, in which the fact was explicitly mentioned. Again 
Charles shifted his ground. ‘There must be satisfaction 
for the future,’ he said ; he must have security that his 
subjects should not be molested any more in their trade 
with France. 

‘In France, Sire,’ Paget replied, ‘your subjects may- 
sell nothing, nor yet have any traffic thither, if you do 
according to your treaty, which, if it shall like you to 
observe, then the point you speak of is provided. Either 
there is a treaty or there is none. If there is none, it is 
another matter; if there is, let it be observed.’ 

‘Keep the treaty!’ the Emperor cried. ‘I would other 
’ men had kept it with me as 1 have kept it with them, 
and then this needed not to have been. My good brother 
looketh to be superior over me in all things, and that I 
may not endure. It is not for mine honour. He began 
first with me, or else it should have been long ere I 
should have begun with him. I would be glad to do him 
all the friendship and pleasure that I could, and to have 
his love and friendship. I have been glad to seek it al- 
most on my knees.’ 

He began to complain of his gout, and desired the 
discussion to be brought to an end. ‘1 conclude, then,’ 
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Paget said, ‘that I am to take for an answer that, until 
everything is done in England which your subjects re- 
quire, every demand paid, reasonable and unreasonable, 
and an order taken that your subjects may traffic with 
France at their liberty, you intend to keep the English 
merchants prisoners, and their property under arrest.’ 

The word ‘prisoners’ sounded harshly. The Emperor 
winced a little, and muttered that the arrest of ‘the per- 
sons’ might have been hasty, and his council would see 
about it. More he could not say, nor at the moment 
would his illness allow him. He rose, and left the 
room . 1 

So closed the first interview, which Paget said he 
‘liked never a deal.’ The merchants would probably be 
allowed to depart. Their property, he had ascertained, 
was not more than equal to the aggregate debts of the 
English residents in the Low Countries; so that, ex- 
cept in the stoppage of their trade, they would not 
seriously suffer; but as to his ulterior object, Charles had 
baffled him . 2 

A week later, M. Scory, president of the Flemish 
council, furnished some clue. They had heard, he said, 
that the English people were so exasperated by the Peace 
of Crepy, and the king spoke so indignantly of the Em- 
peror, that when the ships which were going to France 
were seized they expected England would declare war 
against them, and they made the arrest ‘to be sure of a 
good pawn .’ 3 ‘You may see,’ Paget said, in reply, ‘what 
an evil conscience doth ; there was no such thing meant 
on, our behalf.’ But he felt that there was a mystery 
below which he had not penetrated; and Charles, it is 
more than likely, was waiting for the result of the war, 
and was fomenting a dispute which could be converted 
into a quarrel, if England should materially suffer in the 
approaching struggle. March passed on. The ships were 
not released ; but no further act of hostility was com- 
mitted. The English residents were allowed to leave the 
country; and to Paget himself the Imperial ministers re- 
mained outwardly smooth, profuse in soft words, insisting 
that the Emperor wished nothing but good to Henry ; 
that he would mediate with France ; that, if his media- 
tion was not accepted, he would even threaten to reopen 
the war, provided it was understood by England that the 

1 I have been obliged to abridgo the conversation and condense the 
sentences. 

* State Paper*, vol. x. p. 310, Ac. 

* Ibid. p. 336. 
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threat would not be acted on . 1 But this was not reas- 
suring. He felt that he was resting on a field of treach- 
erous ice; and in a mood of characteristic melancholy 
he poured out his feelings in cypher to his friend Sir 
William Petre: — 

‘What care they if what they do make for their pur- 
pose? All is one. Nusquam tut a fides. Dissimulation, 
vanity, flattery, unshamefastness reign most here, and with 
the same they must be rencontred. There is no remedy 
as the world goeth now. Surely, Master Petre, you will 
not believe how this their proceeding with the King’s 
Majesty grieveth me. But what remedy ! By my troth 
none, but wink at it for the time, and dissemble. I in- 
tend, if I can, to speak with the Emperor, with whom I 
intend, with just consideration of the persons both of liim 
and the King’s Majesty, to tell so plain a tale as perad- 
venture was never told him, and yet so reverently as he 
shall think I mind but to tell the truth to him. I am 
weary of being here; and I wish, without the offence of 
his Majesty, that I had never come hither .’ 2 

In the particular occasion of dispute, since the Em- 
peror was obstinate, Henry partially gave way. The con- 
dition for the release was the concession of liberty of 
traffic of all kinds between the ports of France and the 
Netherlands; and the king, stipulating only that ships be- 
longing to tlie Low Countries entering French harbours 
should not be appropriated for purposes of war, con- 
sented, till a joint commission should have discussed and 
settled the general question. The necessary edicts were 
then issued, the English trade was renewed, and Charles 
again affected to be anxious for the success of ‘his allies’ 
in the w'ar. 

While this angry interlude was in progress the German 
Diet was opened by Ferdinand at Worms; and simul- 
taneously the cardinals began to assemble at Trent. The 

1 ‘Mistrust not the Emperor/ President Scory said to Paget, ‘for, 
whatever we say unto you, the Emperor intendeth to use all the means 
he can to bring them to a conformity, and to tell them that you will 
call upon ns for the declaration of war, and that we cannot avoid it, 
and that they must come to reason; or else we must needs declare 
ourselves, for we must needs keep our promises onto you.’ ‘Marry/ 
quoth I, ‘this will be a good tale and a true, and if they will not 
come to reason, the best part of the tale is to declare indeed.’ ‘Nay/ 
quoth he, and laughed, ‘there shall be nothing left unsaid that may 
farther the matter.’ ‘Nor undone V’ quoth I. ‘I wot what you mean/ 
quoth lie; ‘but as for that, however we intend for the advancement 
of your affairs to use that matter in our conferences with them, yet I 
pray you molest us not withal.’— Paget to Henry VTII.: State Vaperi y 
vol. x. p. 364. 

? Paget to Petre: Ibid. p. 376. 
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council so long talked of, so loudly clamoured for, so an- 
grily deprecated, to which for years Western Christendom 
had been looking with hope or fear, was at last to be- 
come a fact. The dream had lingered long of a free as- 
sembly, summoned by the princes, as the exponent of the 
intellect of Europe. The Germans, duped by the Edicts 
of Spires, had persevered, in spite of warnings from Eng- 
land, in nourishing the pleasant vision; and now the thing 
which they had so pertinaciously demanded was come. 
From the opening-speech of the King of the Romans the 
Diet learnt, for the first time, that the religious differences 
of Europe would be referred to a synod of bishops, who 
were assembling at the invitation of the Holy Father of 
Christendom ; and Luther, in bitter scorn, sketched before 
their dull eyes the image of their infatuation . 1 The King 
of England, whose refusal to recognise any council called 
in the name of the Pope, had long been intimated, saw 
only his anticipations confirmed, and was prepared to deal 
substantially with the contingency. 

Among the strange phenomena of the times none is 
more remarkable than the popularity of Henry VIII. 
among the younger Italians. The closer the acquaintance 
with the Papacy the greater was the respect for the prince 
who had dared to take the spectre by the throat; so 
deeply the feeling had penetrated, that Paid found it pru- 
dent to assist Francis in the war with money rather than 
men, lest the contingent which he had promised should 
desert to the English ; 2 and Henry, through pressed on 
so many sides, found ieisure to avail himself of the good- 
will of his friends in their own country. Ludovico de 
l’Armi, a Venetian nobleman, raised a corps of free-lances 
for the English service, who, hovering on the skirts of the 

1 He published a caricature, the description of which must be 
conveyed in another language: ‘Le Pape revfitu de sea orneraens y 
paroissoit assis sur une truye fort large, et dont les mammelles etoient 
fort amples qu’il piquoit a coup d’eperons. II donnoit en mime temps 
sa benediction a tous ceux qu’il rencontroit avec les deux 4<>igts de 
la maine droite etendus selon la coutume; et de la gauche il tenait un 
excrement frais et tout fumant. A l’odeur de cettc ordure la truye 
tournoit sa tdte et tachoit de eaisir la proye de sea narines et de son 
grouin; le Pape pour se moquer d’elle lit piquant durement. 11 faut 
lui disoit il que tu me souffres sur ton dos, et que tu Rentes les 
eperons quoique ce soit malgre toi; tu m’as deja donn£ assez de 
chagrin au sujet de concile ou tu veux me conduire pour m’y accuser 
librement; voila ce concile que tu demandes si instamment. Par la 
truye Luther vouloit designer l’Alleinagne.’ — Sleidan, vol. ii. p. 260. 
Traduit en Francois par Pierre de Courraver. 

2 llarvel to Henry VILL: State Papers, vol. x. p. 492. Boring the 

siege of Boulogne by the French the Italians in the pay of Francis 
actually did desert to the English in twenties and thirties. — Ibid, 
p. 569, Ac. t . -• 
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territory of the Republic, fluttered the dovecotes of the 
right-reverend legislators. Reginald Pole, in mere terror 
of being clutched and carried off to England, durst not 
adventure to join them till the Pope applied to De l’Armi 
for a passport. The passport was refused: he was forced 
to steal to the meeting-place of the cardinals in disguise; 1 
and even when arrived within the walls of Trent, he 
was still insecure, and lived only ‘in incredible and con- 
tinual fear.’ 2 * 

The Germans, too, were stirred by the announcement 
of Ferdinand into unusual vitality. The Diet replied to 
his address with a protest which was doubtfully received; 
and the Landgrave, released for the moment from the in- 
fluence of the Elector, once more consulted the English 
agents. He told them that, if the king continued to wish 
for the league, he would do his best to ‘travel in it;’ 
and, ‘wishing only that he had done so when they last 
were with him,’ they undertook to re-open the negotia- 
tions. 5 The Landgrave consulted the representatives of 
the other Protestant states; and if the undisguised exul- 
tation of the Romanists could have assisted them to a 
resolution, the alliance would have rapidly been concluded. 
The Emperor appeared at the Diet in the beginning of 
May, accompanied by Cardinal Farnese. Events were not 
yet in train for a demonstration of open hostility to the 
Reformation, and he attempted to resume his usual plau- 
sible disguise; when a hot Franciscan, the Sunday after 
his arrival, betrayed the truth in an impatient sermon. 
Charles, Ferdinand, Farnese, and Granvelle were present 
in the church. The preacher, after sketching the character 
of the Lutherans with the diabolical features ascribed to 
them in the orthodox imagination, wound up with a pas- 
sionate peroration urging their destruction. ‘Now, 0 Em- 
peror!’ he exclaimed, directly addressing Charles, ‘now is 
the time to fulfil your duty; enough of trifling, enough of 
loitering on the way ; long ago you should have done the 
work: God has blessed you with power; He has raised 
you on high to be the defender of his Church. Up, then! 
Call out your armies I Smite and destroy the accursed 
generation; it is a crime to endure longer these venomous 
wretches crawling in the sunshine, and venting their poison 
over all things. Say not that you will do it hereafter; 
now' is the time, do it now; each day new’ thousands of 


1 State Papers , vol. x. pp. 367, 366, 399, 400. 

2 Ibid. p. 4. r >3. 

4 Beauclerk and Mont to Hem^ VIII. : Ibid. pp. 422, 423. 
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souls are in peril of damnation through the madness of 
these men, and of you the account will be demanded.’ 1 

Since the preacher was neither arrested nor punished, 
the reality of danger penetrated the densest understand- 
ing. Farnese, in fear of being murdered, stole away on 
a stormy night, disguised as a servant; and the Land- 
grave became more eager and energetic than ever. But 
his efforts, unhappily, were still in vain ; the Elector con- 
tinued obstinate ; the majority of the Smalcaldic League 
— considering, not without truth, that Henry had only 
sought their friendship hitherto when despairing of the 
Emperor — had accustomed themselves to look for support, 
if Charles should attack them, rather to France than to 
England. The preference, in fact, was not confined to 
the princes, but extended to the people. Both Francis 
and Henry desired to recruit among the Lanzknechts for 
the war. Francis was embarrassed by the numbers who 
offered him their services, and his German legions were 
among the most faithful of his troops. Henry found 
only false promises, broken engagements, mutiny, and de- 
sertion. 

Thus, between the soothing duplicity of the Emperor 
and a false reliance upon France, the German Protestants 
allowed the scheme to die away into an offer to be me- 
diators in a peace, and into conditions of alliance to 
which Ilenry could not listen. After two months’ deli- 
beration, they replied that they could pledge themselves 
to nothing. It was possible only that they might consider 
the King of England’s offers, if he on his side would bind 
himself to assist them, should they be attacked on a pre- 
text of religion, and would dejposit 200,000 crowns as 
caution-money with the senate of Hamburg, which, in case 
of necessity, they might appropriate . 2 Two years later 
the princes of the League could better estimate the re- 
lative importance of the alliance to England and to them- 
selves. 

In fact, perhaps, the attitude of all the powers, Catholic 
or Protestant, in Europe towards this country depended 
on the issue of the struggle which the opening summer 
would bring with it. France was known to be straining 
every nerve to bring her old rival on her knees. Men, 
ships, and money were collected with unheard-of pro- 
fusion ; and the French themselves were so confident of 
success, that other nations shared inevitably, to some ex- 
tent, the same expectations. The siege of Boulogne had 

1 Sleidan. * State Papers, vol. v. p. 554. 
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not been pressed. The intention was to collect a fleet so 
large as absolutely to command the Channel. The occu- 
pation of the Isle of Wight — a more feasible enterprise 
than the march on London— would be the prelude of an 
attack on Portsmouth and the destruction of the fleet; 
and in the same stroke which crippled their naval power, 
the English would lose not Boulogne only, but their last 
hold upon the French soil. Montgomery, with five thou- 
sand men, was sent into Scotland to defend the Borders. 
The whole available strength of France remaining was 
collected at the mouth of the Seine. A hundred and fifty 
ships of war and twenty-five galleys, which had dared the 
dangers of the Bay of Biscay, and had come round from 
Marseilles, were to form the convoy of sixty transports 
and sixty thousand men. William the Norman had brought 
as large a force with him, but his fleet was nothing. The 
Spanish Armada was as powerful on the sea, but the troops 
intended for land-service scarce amounted to half the 
army of Francis. The aim of the expedition was success- 
fully concealed. Rumour pointed alternately to Scotland 
or the western counties, to Kent or Sussex, to the Humber, 
the Thames, or the Solent; and the English government, 
to be prepared on all sides, had a hundred and twenty 
thousand men in the field throughout the summer. Thirty 
thousand, under Hertford, guarded the Marches of North- 
umberland; the Duke of Norfolk in Lincolnshire and 
Suffolk, Lord Russell in the West, were each in command 
of an equal force; while the Duke of Suffolk, with the 
fourth division, held Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire, and 
was prepared, if necessary, to cross the Channel . 1 The 
garrisons at Calais, Guisnes, and Boulogne were, at the 
* lowest, fifteen thousand strong. The new fortresses along 
the coasts were largely manned. The number of Eng- 
lish soldiers in receipt of pay fell scarcely short of a 
hundred and forty thousand, in addition to German con- 
tingents perpetually raised and perpetually useless, and 
the small but effective company of Italians under De 
l’Armi. 

On the sea, also, the returns were tolerably satisfactory. 
The ships, indeed, in commission, belonging to the crown, 
did not exceed sixty; but several were larger than the 
largest of the French, and all were more efficiently 
manned. The ‘Great Harry,’ a new ship of a thousand 
tons, with a crew of seven hundred, carried Lord Lisle’s 
flag. The ‘Venetian,’ with the flag of Sir Peter Carew, 


Paget to Petre: State Papers, vol. x. p. 4G#. 
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was seven hundred tons; her crew four hundred and fifty. 
The rest were rather smaller, although they passed at the 
time as vessels of first-class power. In collective force, 
nevertheless, the enemy had the advantage. The whole 
number of sailors in the fleet at the beginning of June 
amounted only to twelve thousand . 1 

The royal squadron, however, properly so called, 
formed but a small part of the naval strength of Eng- 
land. The sea-going population had not thought it ne- 
cessary to discontinue their ordinary occupations; the 
Iceland and Ireland fishing-fleets sailed as usual in May; 
but there remained a number of vessels, of various sizes, 
belonging to Falmouth, Truro, Fowey, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, Dittisham, Totness, Poole, Rye, Bristol, and other 
places, which through the winter had been out as pri- 
vateers ; and, having gorged themselves with plunder, were 
called in, as the time, of danger approached, to join the 
lord admiral at Spithead. The two services had absorbed 
between them the effective male inhabitants of the coast 
towns. There was a fear that the home fisheries would 
be neglected, and an important item in the food of the 
people might fall short. Bnt this anxiety was found un- 
necessary. The wives and daughters of the absent sailors 
along the western shores, the mothers of the hardy ge- 
neration who sailed with Drake round the world, and 
explored with Davis the Polar Ocean, undertook this por- 
tion of their husbands’ labours. ‘The women of the 
fishers’ towns,’ wrote Lord Russell,* ‘eight or nine of 
them, with but one boy or one man with them, adven- 
ture to sail a-fishing sixteen or twenty miles to sea, and 
are sometimes chased home by the Frenchmen.’ 

A greater difficulty was occasioned by the multitude * 
of prisoners who had been brought in by the privateers, 
and could neither be efficiently kept, for want of men to 
guard them, nor could be allowed to escape without 
danger.. Minor perils, however, could and must be over- 
looked. The whole serviceable fleet remaining in the 
English waters was collected by the end of June at 
Portsmouth — in all a hundred sail and sixteen thousand 
hands. 

In England itself party animosities were for the time 
forgotten. The counties vied with each other in demon- 
strations of loyalty. The Duke of Norfolk, after a general 
survey of England, reported that ‘he found both gentle- 


. 1 Stale Papers, vol. x. p. 468. 

2 Lord Russell to the Council: Ibid. vol. i. p. 828. 
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men and all others very well minded to resist the enemy 
if they should land— the most part saying, ‘My lord, if 
they come, for God’s sake bring us between the sea and 
them .” 1 The martial ardour had even penetrated to the 
highest places of the order who were generally exempt 
from military service: the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
sired to have a battery of light artillery placed at his 
disposal for the defence of the coast of Kent . 2 But the 
best blood of England, if we may judge by the list of 
names, was seeking in preference the more novel glory 
which might be earned in the fleet. Berkeleys, Carews, 
Courtenays, St. Clairs, Chichesters, Clintons, Cheyneys, 
Russells, Dudleys, Seymours, Willoughbys, Tyrrells, Stuke- 
leys, were either in command of king’s ships or of pri- 
vateers equipped by themselves. For the first time in her 
history England possessed a navy which deserved the 
name ; and in the motley crowd of vessels which covered 
the anchorage at Spithead, was the germ of the power 
which in time was to rule the seas . 3 

The westerly gales, which had continued into the sum- 
mer, delayed the opening of active operations. One only 
enterprise was projected by Lord Lisle in an interval of 
fair weather : he proposed to convert thirty merchantmen, 
which had been brought to the Downs as prizes, into fire- 
ships, and to send them in with the tide upon the enemy’s 
anchorage at Havre . 4 The prizes designed for this pur- 
pose escaped in a storm; but Lisle, not choosing to be 
disappointed, sailed without them, and ventured himself 
into the Seine, within shot of the French. The galleys 
came out to skirmish, but the weather became again 
dangerous; and the admiral, as much in fear of a lee 
shore as of the enemy, returned to Portsmouth. 

At last with July came the summer, bringing with it 
its calms and heat; and the great armament, commanded 
by D’Annebault in person, sailed for England. A few 
straggling ships, in search of plunder, or to mislead the 


1 MS. State Paper Office , Domestic , yoI. xvi. The MSS. in this 
volume are the principal English authorities for the events of the 
summer. 

2 ‘My Lord of Canterbury, having required certain pieces of ar- 
tillery to be drawn to and from sundry places upon the cliffs with 
horses, at the charge of the country, for the repelling of the enemy, 
shall be furnished of the same, if Mr. Seymour, upon view of the place, 
shall think it convenient.* — Note of the State of the Realm: State Pa- 
pers, vol. i. p. 786. 

* The watchword at night was perhaps the origin of the ‘National 
Anthem.* The challenge was ‘God save the king.’ The answer was, 
‘Long to reign over us.’ — Ibid. p. 814. 

4 MS. State Paper Office. c 

Froudb. IV. 
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English, made a first attempt to effect a landing at 
Brighton; but the beacons were fired, the country rose; 
and the few companies who were on shore were driven 
back before they had effected more than trifling injury. 1 
The main body, which they soon rejoined, had held their 
course direct to the Solent. 

'The king was at Portsmouth, having gone down to 
review the fleet, when, on the 18th of July, two hundred 
sail were reported at the back of the Isle of Wight. The 
entire force of the enemy, which had been collected, had 
been safely transported across the Channel. With boats 
feeling the way in front with sounding-lines, they rounded 
St. Helen’s Point, and took up their position in a line 
which extended from Brading Harbour almost to Ryde. 
In the light evening breeze, fourteen English ships stood 
across to reconnoitre; D’Annebault came to meet them 
with the galleys, and there was some distant firing; but 
there was no intention of an engagement. The English 
withdrew, and night closed in. 

The morning which followed was breathlessly calm. 
Lisle’s fleet lay all inside in the Spit, the heavy sails hang- 
ing motionless on the yards, the smoke from the chimneys 
of the cottages on shore rising in blue columns straight 
up into the air. It was a morning beautiful with the 
beauty of an English summer and an English sea. But 
for the work before him, Lord Lisle would have gladly 
heard the west wind among his shrouds; at this time he 
had not a galley to oppose to the five-and-twenty which 
D’Annebault had brought with him; and in such weather 
the galleys had all the advantages of the modern gun- 
boats. From the single long gun which each of them 
carried in the bow they poured shot for an hour into the 
tall stationary hulls of the line-of-battle ships; and keep- 
ing in constant motion, they were themselves in perfect 
security. According to the French account of the action, 
the ‘Great Harry’ suffered so severely as almost to be 
sunk at her anchorage; and had the calm continued, they 
believed that they could have destroyed the entire fleet. 
As the morning drew on, however, the off-shore breeze 
sprung up suddenly; the large ships began to glide 
through the w r ater; a number of frigates — long, narrow 
vessels— so swift, the French said, that they could outsail 
their fastest shallops — came out with ‘incredible swiftness;’* 

1 A beautifully-finished drawing of the French galleys on the beach 
under Brighton is in the Cotton Library. 

* The action is related with great minuteness in Du Bxllay’b 
Memoirs. 
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and the fortune of the day was changed. The enemy 
were afraid to turn, lest they should be run over; if they 
attempted to escape into the wind, they would be cut off 
from their own fleet. The niain line advanced barely in 
time to save them ; and the English, whose object was to 
draw the enemy into action under the guns of their own 
fortresses and among the shoals at the Spit, retired to 
their old ground. The loss on both sides had been in- 
significant; but the occasion was rendered memorable by 
a misfortune. The ‘Mary Rose,’ a ship of six hundred 
tons, and one of the finest in the navy, was among the 
vessels engaged with the galleys. She was commanded 
by Sir George Carew, and manned with a crew who were 
said, all of them, to be fitter, in their own conceit, to 
order than obey, and to be incompetent for ordinary 
work. The ports were open for action, the guns were 
run out, and, in consequence of the calm, had been im- 
perfectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly, and the 
vessel laying slightly over, the windward tier slipped 
across the deck, and, as she yielded further to the weight, 
the lee ports were depressed below the waterline, the ship 
instantly filled, and carried down with her every soul who 
was on board . 1 * * Almost at the same moment the French 
treasure-ship, ‘La Maitresse,’ was also reported to be sink- 
ing. She had been strained at sea, and the shock of her 
own cannon completed the mischief. There was but just 
time to save her crow and remove the money chest, when 
she too was disabled. She was towed to the mouth of 
Brading Harbour and left on the shore. 

These inglorious casualties were a feeble result of the 
meeting of the two largest navies which had encountered 
each other for centuries. The day had as yet lost but a 
few hours, and D’Annebault hearing that the king was a 
spectator of the scene, believed that he might taunt him 
out of his caution by landing troops in the island. The 
sight of the enemy taking possession of English territory, 
and the blaze of English villages, scarcely two cannon- 
shot distance from him, would provoke his patience, and 


1 The French believed, not unnaturally, that the 4 * * Mary Bose 7 sank 

from the effect of their shot. But the cause of the accident was ascer- 

tained beyond all doubt. — See State Papers, vol. i. p. 794. There are 
also several letters, by eye-witnesses, in MS. in the State Paper Office 

on the subject. The hull has been recently broken up, and some of 

the guns have been recovered. A good account of the loss may 

be bought at Portsmouth, composed chiefly of extracts from the 

State Papers , and bound with oak covers made from the timbers of 
the ship. 
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the fleet would again advance . 1 Detachments were set 
on shore at three different points, which in Du Bellay’s 
description are not easy to recognise. Pierre Strozzi, an 
Italian, attacked a fort, perhaps near Sea View, which 
had annoyed the galleys in the morning. The garrison 
abandoned it as he approached, and it was destroyed. 
M. de Thais, landing without resistance, advanced into 
the island to reconnoitre. He went forward till he had 
entangled his party in a glen surrounded by thickets ; 
and here he was checked by a shower of arrows from in- 
visible hands. The English, few in number, but on their 
own ground, hovered about him, giving way when they 
were attacked, but hanging on his skirts, and pouring 
death into his ranks from their silent bows, till prudence 
warned him to withdraw to the open sands. The third 
detachment was the most considerable; it was composed 
of picked men, and was led by two of the most distin- 
guished commanders of the galleys. These must have 
landed close to Bembridge. They were no sooner on 
shore than they were charged by a body of cavalry. 
There was sharp fighting; and the soldiers in the nearest 
ships, excited at the spectacle of the skirmish and the 
rattle of the carbines, became unmanageable, seized the 
boats, and went off, without their officers, to join. The 
English being now outnumbered, withdrew; the French 
straggled after them in loose order, till they came out 
upon the downs sloping up towards the Culver Cliffs; 
and here, being scattered in twos and threes, they were 
again charged with fatal effect. Many were cut in pieces ; 
the rest fled, the English pursuing and sabreing them 
down to the shore ; and but few would have escaped, but 
that the disaster was perceived from the fleet ; large masses 
of men were sent in, under shelter of the guns, to relieve 
the fugitives; and the English, being badly pressed in 
return, drew off, still fighting as they retreated, till they 
reached a stream , 2 which they crossed, and broke the bridge 
behind them. 

It was by this time evening; and the day had pro- 
duced little except remarkable evidence of incapacity in 
the French commanders. In the morning a council of 
war was held. The English fleet, to avoid exposing them- 
selves a second time to the attacks of the galleys, had 
withdrawn into the harbour or under the shore; and 
D’Annebault, confident in numbers and French daring, 

1 Du Bellay. 

* The brook at the head of Brading Harbour probably. Du Bellay 
evidently wrote from the account of persons who were present. 
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proposed, since they would not venture out, to go in and 
attack them where they lay, and, if possible, carry Ports- 
mouth. The crews, brave as lions, desired nothing better. 
The pilots, when consulted, declared the enterprise im- 
practicable. In order to reach the enemy, they would 
have to advance up a channel which only four ships could 
pass abreast. They must take the flow of the tide; and 
the current was so violent that, if any misadventure befel 
the first which entered, the whole line would nevertheless 
be obliged to follow, and they would all be crushed to- 
gether in confusion. The admiral disbelieved in diffi- 
culties. He thought they might anchor and bombard the 
town. But their cables, the pilots declared, would not be 
strong enough to bring them up, at the rate at which 
they would be going; or they might be cut; or the ed- 
dies, perpetually shifting the position of the ships, would 
lay them open to be swept by the English batteries. 
Imagining that the reluctance might arise from cowardice, 
D’Annebault, as soon as night fell, sent in boats with 
muffled oars, to try the soundings and measure the pas- 
sage into the harbour. They returned with more than a 
confirmation of the unfavourable reports. A single ship, 
they stated, could only enter in experienced hands ; and 
they had found the approaches so full of shoals and hid- 
den sandbars, that, for a fleet to advance in the face of 
an enemy was, as the pilots said, an impossibility. 

It remained, therefore, to decide whether the army 
should land in force upon the island, and drive the Eng- 
lish out of it, as they might easily do. They had brought 
with them seven thousand pioneers, who could rapidly 
throw up fortresses at Newport, Cowes, St. Helen’s, and 
elsewhere; and they could leave garrisons strong enough 
to maintain their ground against any force which the 
English would be able to bring against them. They 
would thus hold in their hands a security for Boulogne; 
and as the English did not dare to face their fleet in the 
open water, they might convert their tenure into a per- 
manence. 

This was the course which they were intended to 
pursue; and it was the course which, in the opinion of 
Du Bellay, one of the ablest generals in France, they in- 
disputably ought to have pursued. In neglecting it he 
considered that an opportunity was wasted, the loss of 
which his confidence in Providence and in the destinies 
of France alone enabled him to forgive. 

D’Annebault, however, had received discretionary 
powers; and, for some unknown reason, he determined 
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to try his fortune elsewhere. After three days of barren 
demonstration, the fleet weighed anchor and sailed. His 
misfortunes in the Isle of Wight were not yet over. The 
ships were in want of fresh water ; and on leaving St. He- 
len’s he went round into Shanklin Bay, where he sent his 
boats to fill their casks at the rivulet which runs down 
the Chine. The stream was small, the task was tedious, 
and the Chevalier d’Eulx, who, with a few companies, 
was appointed to guard the watering parties, seeing no 
signs of danger, wandered inland, attended by some of 
his men, to the top of the high down adjoining. The 
English, who had been engaged with the other detach- 
ments two days before, had kept on the hills, watching 
the motions of the fleet. The chevalier was caught in an 
ambuscade, and, after defending himself like a hero, he 
was killed, with most of his followers . 1 Persecuted by 
small misadventures, the fleet now dropped across the 
opening of the Solent ; the weather threatened to change ; 
there were signs of a wind from the westward; but, un- 
certain of their movements, they lay for two nights be- 
tween Selsea Bill and the mouth of Chichester harbour. 

It w r as now Lord Lisle’s turn to act on the offensive. 
In calms and light airs the French galleys had an ad- 
vantage over him; in a strong breeze the galleys were 
useless; and the massive and ably manned English ships 
might compensate, with their size and the weight of metal 
which they carried, for their inferiority in numbers. The 
enemy was anchored on a lee shore. The same evening 
the English admiral sent in a boat from the ‘ Great Harry,’ 
with the following note to the king: — 

‘It may please your Highness to understand that I do 
perceive, by my Lord of Surrey, it is your Majesty’s plea- 
sure that I should declare unto you by writing the effect 
of a certain purpose which, by occasion of a little gale of 
wind that we had for a while yesternight, came in my 
mind, which is after this sort: — In case the same gale of 
wind had grown to be stable, being then at plank west, 
and had blown to a course and a bonnet off (which were 
the terms that I examined the masters by), whether then 
the French fleet were able to ride it out in that place 
where they lie; and they said, very well, they ought to 
do it. And then I asked whether, if they saw or per- 
ceived us to come under sail, making towards them, 
whether they would bide us at anchor or not? and they 
said, if they did bide us at anchor, they were cast away; 


1 Du BblIjAY’8 Memoirs. 
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for we, coming with a fair wind, should bear over whom 
we listed into the sea; and therefore they would not bide 
that adventure, but rather would come under their small 
sail, to abide us loose, for that were their most advantage. 
I asked, if they were once loose and put from their an- 
chors with that strainable wind, whether they could seize 
any part of the Wight again. And they said, it was not 
possible for them to do it, but of force must go room 
with the high seas, and much ado to escape a danger 
called the Owers; and that some of them of likelihood 
should rest there, if such a wind should come and they 
were put from their anchors. So thought I, and said then 
to my Lord of Surrey, that these Frenchmen which be 
here, if they land, they may happen to find such a blast 
that they should never see their own country again. 

‘This is the effect of this purpose serving to none other 
end but if such a wind should chance, this, I doubt not, 
would follow, if it shall like your Highness that we en- 
deavour us to the same. Wherein neither in no other 
enterprise, being never so feasible, I will not attempt, 
your Majesty being so near, without first making your 
Majesty privy thereunto; and not without your Grace’s 
consent thereunto ; albeit that I would not, for mine own 
.part, little pass to shed the best blood in my body to 
remove them out of your sight. But have your Grace no 
doubt of any hasty or unadvised presumptuous enterprise 
that I shall make, having charge of so weighty a matter 
under your Majesty, without being first well instructed 
from your Highness ; for if I have any knowledge in 
any kind of thing, I have received the same, from your- 
self. In the ‘Harry Grace a Dieu,’ 21st of July, at eight 
o’clock in the evening. Your Majesty’s faithful servant 
to command, 

‘John Lisle.” 

If Lisle’s project had been executed, the mutilated 
section in the Solent would have been followed by an en- 
gagement which would have satisfied the most sanguinary 
expectations, and the question of the sovereignty of the 
Channel would have required no further settlement. The 
king consented to the risk. The night following the 
wind blew up from the south-west, and the fleet was 
preparing' to start ; but the distance was short ; a Flemish 
spy carried news of his danger to D’Annebault, and the 
admiral at once slipped from his anchorage, and made off 

1 Haines’ Stale Papers, vol. i. p. 51. 
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into the open sea. 1 He crossed the Channel to Boulogne, 
where the French had by this time an army of twenty 
thousand men, and, landing his pioneers, he returned to 
the English coast with his vessels less inconveniently 
crowded. A desultory attack on Seaford was his next 
eflort. A landing was effected, and the village was pil- 
laged and set on fire ; but, in an over confidence that the 
country was unguarded, the French remained too long. 
The hardy Sussex volunteers were brought down upon 
them in swarms by the smoke of the conflagration. Every 
wall and hedge became alive with armed men, the boats 
were destroyed at the piers, and but a small fraction of 
the invaders recovered the fleet. 2 Encouraged by these 
successive failures, Lisle now ventured out into the 
Channel to cover the transport of troops to Calais. The 
hot weather had returned; August brought with it its 
light easterly winds and calms; and, if we may judge by 
the constantly recurring complaints in the correspondence, 
it was sultry beyond the ordinary heat of an English 
summer. The beer which was supplied for the fleet turned 
acid; fresh meat would not keep for two days. The Eng- 
lish admiral was obliged to hang along the shore, where 
boats passing to and fro continually could furnish a suc- 
cession of supplies. After a fortnight of ineffectual crui- 
sing, the two fleets, on the morning of the 15th, were in 
sight of each other off Shoreham. The light air which 
was stirring came in from the sea. The French were 
outside, and stretched for five miles along the offing. 
Having the advantage of the wind, they could force an 
engagement if they pleased, and Lisle hourly expected 
that they would bear down upon him. The galleys came 
out as before ; but the English were better provided than 
at Spithead. They had several large galliasses, and ‘shal- 
lops with oars;’ one of the former commanded by Ad- 
miral Tyrrell, of four hundred and fifty tons, as swift as 
those of the enemy, and more heavily armed. An in- 
decisive battle lasted till the evening, when the French 
retreated behind their larger ships, and by that time the 

1 Du Bellay’s Memoirs. It is not often that, in the independent 
records of two countries, we find separate portions of the same story 
which fit so accurately as Du Bellay’s narrative and the letter of 
Lord Lisle. 

2 There is a difficulty in fixing the day of the failure at Seaford; 
Du Bellay relates it as if it followed immediately on the departure 
from the Isle of Wight. But there may have been some other attempt 
elsewhere, or he may have mistaken the exact order of events. — See 
Hall, Hollihbhed, and a letter among the MSS. State Paper Office, 
Domestic , vol. xvi. On the 30th of July D’Annebault was at Boulogne. 
— State Papers , vol. i. p. 795, note. 
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whole line had drifted down within a league of the Eng- 
lish. Lisle cast anchor, to show that he was ready for 
them if they cared to approach him nearer. As darkness 
fell the enemy appeared to be imitating the example, and 
a geueral action was confidently looked for in a few hours. 
A breeze, however, sprung up at midnight. As day broke, 
the space which they had occupied was vacant, and the 
last vessel of the fleet of D’Annebault was hull down on 
the horizon, in full sail for France. 1 Disease had given 
a victory to the English which they had no opportunity 
of winning with their cannon ; and the admiral had paid 
dearly for his ruinous mistake at St. Helen’s. He had 
been a month at sea; his soldiers were cooped together 
in multitudes in the holds of ill-ventilated vessels ; their 
meat was putrid; their water was foul; the plague had 
broken out among them, and they had perished by thou- 
sands. The single hope to save those who remained was 
to disembark them instantly; and officers and men, ter- 
rified at their invisible enemy, had but one desire, to 
escape from their prisons, which had become charnel- 
houses of corruption. The English despatch-boats, which 
followed them to the mouth of the Seine, watched the 
wreck of the late magnificent army lifted out upon the 
shore; and ‘there was no manner of courage, nor glad- 
ness, nor appearance of comfort in them. Such a number 
of sick and miserable creatures they never saw.’ 2 

This was the disastrous conclusion of the mighty effort 
which was to lay England prostrate. The resources of 
France had been concentrated upon one grand experiment, 
and, from combined misfortune and bad management, it 
ended in a collapse, which left their rivals, almost with- 
out a blow, undisputed masters of the sea. But they were 
not the only sufferers. In the English fleet, also, disease 
had appeared in a deadly form. There were complaints 
of swellings in the legs, and face, and head; the ‘bloody 
flux ’ was prevalent ; and here too were instances of 
‘plague.’ The larger size of the ships, the far smaller 
number of men to be accommodated in them, together 
with the more regular supply which had been maintained 
of fresh provisions, kept the evil within milder limits for 
a time. They remained together a few weeks longer. 
On the 3rd of September they landed six or seven thou- 
sand men in Normandy, and after burning Treport and 
the adjoining villages, they retired with the loss of but 


1 Lisle to Gage: State Papers , vol. i. p. 816. 

* LiBle to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 823. 
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three men. 1 But the health of the men becoming worse, 
the fishermen being anxious to be at home to prepare 
for the herring season, and the privateers dropping off 
on their own adventures, the service for the summer was 
held to be closed. A small squadron was kept in com- 
mission to protect the communication with Boulogne; the 
rest of the ships were paid off, and their crews dismissed. 
Little glory had been gained by either side ; but the Eng- 
lish had obtained the substantial advantages of victory, if 
without its distinction, and to the French the reality of 
defeat was aggravated by the discredit of mismanagement. 
On D’Annebault, who was the principal author of the war, 
the responsibility of the failure chiefly rested; but the 
catastrophe had been on so large a scale, and the defen- 
sive powers of England had been so remarkably illustrated, 
that neither the French nor any other nation would be 
likely to renew the attempt at an invasion. 

It remained to be seen if they could retrieve their 
fortunes by the recovery of Boulogne, for on this side 
lay their only present hope. The Comte de Montgomery 
had been landed with his five thousand men in Scotland, 
and from him also there had been great expectations. 1 
An ominous entry in the State Papers measured too 
plainly the extent of service which French assistance 
could render in return for Scottish fidelity. While Lisle 
was watching the dissolution of D'Annebault’s fleet, Lord 
Hertford was making his preparations to undo the effects 
of Ancram Muir. When the harvest was ripe for de- 
struction, he crossed the Border, under the eyes of the re- 
gent and Montgomery, and the following brief epitome 
of desolation records his exploits there: — ‘List of fort- 
resses, abbeys, friars’ houses, market towns, villages, 
towers, and places burnt, razed, and cast down by the 
Earl of Hertford, the King’s Majesty’s lieutenant in the 
north parts, in the invasion of Scotland, between the 
eighth of September and the twenty-third of the same, 
anno 1545. Monasteries and friars’ houses, seven ; castles, 
towers, and piles, sixteen; market towns, five; villages, 
two hundred and forty-three; mills, thirteen; spitals and 
hospitals, three.’ 3 Barbarous and useless havoc! for the 
spirits of the proud Scots were tough and hard as steel. 
English conciliation had failed to bend them; and English 

1 ‘Whereof two of them wilfully cast away themselves, aud more 
would have done so if they had not been looked unto/— Lisle to 
Henry VIII.: State Papers , voi. i. pp. 839, 830. 

4 Ibid. vol. v. p. 467. 

* Haines’ State Papers , vol. i. 
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ferocity could as little break their ineffectual but indomit- 
able gallantry. Only God Almighty and the common 
cause of the Reformation could fuse at last the jarring 
elements, and undo the hatred which had been bred by 
human folly. 

The Comte de Montgomery' would not recover the lost 
laurels of his country. The prospect of success now was 
at Boulogne, where, on the site of the camp from which 
he had been driven in February, De Biez began again in 
July to collect an army. The new fort, defended by a 
force too considerable for an attack, rose rapidly ; and so 
long as D’Annebault held the sea, the approaches were 
closed, and the town effectually blockaded. The French 
commander had only to maintain his advantage, and the 
place must Boon be his own. Poynings promised his gov- 
ernment to hold out to the latest hour that man could 
endure; but the arrival of that ‘latest hour’ was matter 
of certainty, and could easily be calculated . 1 

The dispersion of the fleet, however, soon relieved 
the anxiety of the garrison. Thirty-five thousand men, 
with D’Annebault’s pioneers, lay in front of the town; 
but day after day the English provision-ships sailed 
calmly into the river, under the guns of the Old Man, 
free to come and to go as they pleased. The irritated 
army accused De Biez of treason; De Biez quarrelled 
with his officers; and the officers were in turn distrusted 
by the men. In suspicion, divided counsels, indecision, 
and want of discipline, there were all the materials of 
fresh disappointment. The King of France, who was 
staying at a hunting lodge a few leagues distant, inter- 
fered with the management without improving it; and 
although the camp was the lounge of the young nobles 
of his train, whose amusement was to ride over to Bou- 
logne, and break a lance with the English cavalry, ex- 
ploits of individual gallantry effected little towards dis- 
mounting cannon or cutting off supplies. Siege-guns were 
placed in position at the fort, but they were too distant 
to injure the defences; and the English works had been 
constructed so skilfully, that on the river side they could 
not be brought nearer. Treachery was next tried. Three 
engineers from the Netherlands volunteered to take service 
with the garrison, intending to blow up the magazines; 
but the mine was countermined ; the engineers were ‘ hoist 
with their own petard ;’ and in the discovery of one 

1 The Council at Boulogne to the Privy Counoil: State Paper*, 

vol. x. pp. 547-8. 
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treason the clue was found of another. The government 
fell on the scent of a priest who was busy in disguise 
among the Spanish soldiers in the English service at Ber- 
wick; and the man was detected and hanged . 1 

A desire to obtain a command of the river had been 
the temptation which placed the French in their present 
position ; and De Biez, finding that he could not succeed, 
resolved to remove to another. His conduct throughout 
the siege was strange. His desire to attempt the town 
on the other side was intelligible in itself; but he created 
suspicion by giving as a reason, in a council of war, at 
which Du Bellay was present, that he understood an Eng- 
lish force was coming with supplies from Calais. The of- 
ficers felt the absurdity of supposing that the enemy would 
hazard a battle to relieve a place to which they had un- 
disputed access by sea ; 2 and Francis, though giving an 
equally absurd reason for his belief, expressed a doubt of 
the general’s integrity . 3 The marshal, however, was left 
in command; the move was effected; and a new camp 
was formed on Mount Lambert, on the lines which had 
been occupied by Henry in the preceding summer. Here 
they were nearer the town; but they were as little able 
as before to reply effectively to the English batteries; 
and the change produced no alteration in the monotony 
of the siege, except that, there being no longer a river 
in their way, the sallies of the garrison were incessant; 
and the war resolved itself into a succession of skirmishes. 
In these adventures the knightly gallantry of the French 
showed to better advantage than their generalship; and 
on one occasion a young nobleman whose name in later 
life sounded ominously in English ears, first showed the 
metal of which he was made. There had been an en- 
gagement of cavalry, in which the French were yielding 
before superior numbers, when Francis of Lorraine, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Guise, dashed into the melee. 
He was struck with a lance through the bars of his 
helmet. The steel head pierced both cheeks, and six 
inches of the shaft were snapped off by the violence of 
the blow. He sat firm in his saddle, and rode back un- 
assisted to his tent; and when the surgeon thought he 
would die of pain, when the iron was extracted, * he bore 

1 State Pa/ters , vol. x. p. 574. 

7 ‘La quelle tous lea jours a nostre veue et sans danger il refre- 
scliissoit par mer.’ — Du Bbulay. 

* ‘Le roy me dit qu’il pensoit que le dit mareschal n’eust voulu que 
Boulogne east est6 reprinse craignant perdre eon autorit6 de com- 
mander aux princes et a une si grosse armfie.’ — Du Bbllay. 
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it as easily as if it had been but the plucking of a hair 
out of his head.” Francis of Lorraine bore the scar of 
that wound to his grave; but he lived to repay the stroke 
by waving the fleurs-de-lys on the battlements of Calais, 
while the remnants of the last English garrison were taking 
leave for ever of the soil of France. 

His turn of victory was to come; but at another time, 
and in another reign. For the present Boulogne would 
not be taken ; and the ally which had done the English 
so great a service at sea came again to their aid. The 
plague, introduced perhaps by the soldiers who had dis- 
embarked from the ships, burst out in the besieging army ; 
whole companies were annihilated by its fury ; and at 
length the men died so fast that they were not even 
buried. The corpses were flung out to putrify in heaps, 
and saturate the air with pestilence. A few weeks of 
suffering made the continuance of operations by land as 
impossible as in the fleet. Four thousand men were left 
in the fort, and at the end of September the siege was 
raised. 

One exploit only the army accomplished before their 
dispersion. The Calais Pale was strongly defended on the 
French frontier. Towards the Netherlands the friendly, 
or at least the neutral, territory of the Emperor had been 
considered an adequate protection. Either careless of 
Charles’s displeasure, or confident that he would not be 
displeased, they broke in suddenly through Bredenarde, 
overran the country, killing the unarmed peasants and 
villagers, and, except for the rain which had filled the 
dykes and impeded their movements, they might perhaps 
have carried Guisnes by surprise . 1 2 The more important 
object was missed, but several hundred people were de- 
stroyed; and having inflicted heavy injury by burning farms 
and villages, they retired at their leisure, by the route by 
which they had advanced; they recrossed into France, 
broke up, and the campaign was over. 

The adventure might have been pardoned if it had 
formed the close of a series of successes ; but the alliance 
with England, recklessly as the Emperor had dealt with 
it, continued to exist, and the desire for its maintenance 
was beginning to revive. It was true that his obligations 
were interpreted by his convenience; but France, ex- 
hausted by failure, and England, inspirited by victory, 
were no longer in the same relative positions as at the 

1 4 II porta la doulour aussi patiemment que qui tie luy euat tir6 
qu’un poil de la tfite.’— Du Bkllay. 

9 Du Bella.y; and see State Papers , vol. x. p. 609. 
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Peace of Crepy. The religious enthusiasm, and the zeal 
for Catholic unity, had been cooled by a slackness on the 
part of Francis in evacuating Piedmont; and at this very 
time, on the 9th of September, the Duke of Orleans, 
whose marriage with his niece or his daughter was to 
form the connecting link between the two Catholic powers, 
had died. Under such circumstances the French general 
had been unwise to presume too far on the indifference 
of the Emperor to the observance of his treaties. There 
had been a moment, indeed, in the summer, when he as- 
sumed an aspect towards England most dangerously men- 
acing. The first quarrel had been scarcely disposed of 
when Henry, in consequence of the notoriety of the in- 
tended French invasion, applied, in compliance with the 
special article which referred to such a contingency, for 
assistance in men or money. While Charles was seeking 
excuses to parry this demand, an opportunity was thrown 
in his way by a complaint which reached him from Spain. 
The English merchants, being heretics, were not allowed 
to plead in the Castilian courts, or their evidence was 
not admitted against true believers, and they were ex- 
posed to outrages of all kinds without possibility of re- 
dress. Injustice produced injustice. An Englishman who 
had been robbed by the authorities in a Spanish port, 
indemnified himself on the high seas at the expense of 
the first Spanish ship which he fell in with. The Em- 
peror required that he should be surrendered to justice. 
Henry refused to sacrifice a man who had been the first 
sufferer by a sustained and intolerable injury ; and letters 
of general reprisal against all English property in Spain 
were in consequence threatened. The two countries 
seemed now to be drifting into a quarrel which neither 
would nor could be settled without war. The only pro- 
spect of escape, indeed, appeared to lie in the success of 
a commission which, in the beginning of June, met at 
Gravelines to discuss the various difficulties which had 
arisen under the treaty. It was composed of Sir William 
Petre, Dr. Thirlby, and Eustace Chapuys, the late ambas- 
sador of the Emperor in London. To the English repre- 
sentatives instructions characteristic of the givers were 
furnished by the king and by Sir William Paget. 

The Privy Council, writing at Henry’s dictation, after 
dwelling on the many injuries of which English subjects 
complained, continued thus: — 

‘Either they think we are afraid of them, which if 
they do they are abused, for we have God on our side, 
and He will keep us when all the world will be against 
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us ; or else they think us beasts that, doing us openly 
and wittingly wrong in ten things, look to have redress 
at their beck at our hands in every one thing seeming 
to them wrong. Pray them to weigh things more indif- 
ferently. To charge us with breach of covenant when 
they break first, to bind ub to the words of a treaty when 
it maketh for their purpose, and to use the benefit of a 
glosed interpretation when the words make against them, 
what equity, reason, honour, justice, treaty, or amity, can 
bear it? and this his Majesty would were told them 
earnestly, vehemently, and yet as it were by way of friendly 
complaint, that an old friend making himself in felicity 
and quietness partaker of his friend’s trouble and unquiet- 
ness, should for his good will and friendship not only be 
left alone in the hands of their common enemy, but also 
of his friend, be thus himself and his subjects as it were 
tossed and turmoiled .’ 1 

The excellent Paget, on the other hand, the cleverest 
of living men, the father of that whole race of English 
statesmen, who, finding their lot cast for them in hard 
times, have trusted more to intellect than to virtue, im- 
proved the opportunity to give to his friend Petre a les- 
son in diplomacy and on the character of the man with 
whom he would have to deal. 

‘For Chapuys,’ he said, ‘I never took him for a wise 
man, but for one that used to speak cum summa hcentia 
whatsoever came in buccain without respect of honesty 
or truth, so it might serve his turn; and of that fashion 
it is small mastery to be a wise man. Indeed he is a 
great practicer, with which honest term we cover tale- 
telling, lying, dissimuling, and flattering. As you have 
learnt to scold mannerly, so must you also, if you will 
deal with him, learn to lie falsely, but yet artificially, that 
you be not perceived, or at the least so unshamefastly 
that, though you be perceived, yet he to whom you tell 
the he shall not dare for shame reproach you of it for 
fear of your falling out with him .’ 2 

But the English commissioners could neither touch 
Chapuys’ conscience, nor, however well instructed, were 
they a match for him in the art of lying. The conferen- 
ces were fruitless. Charles resumed the management of 
the quarrel into his own hands; and carrying out his 
threat, repeated against the English in Spain the same 
measure which had been practised with success in the 


1 State Paper s, vol. x. p. 481, Ac. 

2 Paget to Petre : Ibid. p. 486. 
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Netherlands. Ships and persons were arrested everywhere, 
and the Emperor appeared to desire to exhibit to the 
Catholic world the indignities to which he could compel 
England to submit. 

The opportunity for this measure wa3 chosen when the 
danger from the French was at its highest; but Henry 
had gathered confidence from the spirit of his subjects. 
By an accident two Spanish ships, one of them ‘of great 
value,’ probably loaded with bullion, were reported as on 
their way from South America to the Low Countries. The 
king stretched out his hand into the Channel and secured 
an ample indemnity for the English losses. 1 He desired 
Wotton to state that ‘he could do no less in so manifest 
a case of injury,’ unless he would have it appear that he 
would not or durst not resent it; and if the Emperor 
used ‘any high words or threatenings,’ as ‘when he was 
told things which he liked not he was noted to use,’ the 
ambassador should say that ‘his Majesty knew him to be 
a great prince and never the worse by his means, and if 
he intended to take that way with him, his Majesty would 
have him to think that he was a prince too, and had a 
Milan in his hand for the French king as well as he; and 
that rather than he would be overtrodden by him in that 
sort, he would do things for the satisfaction of himself 
that the Emperor would not, perad venture, think, and 
would be loath he should.’ 2 

Either because he feared that Henry would execute his 
threat, or because a further step in the way of reprisal 
would be followed by war, and as yet prudence warned 
him to hesitate, the Emperor lowered his tone; he pro- 
fessed a sudden anxiety to mediate between France and 
England for a peace, and for an amicable arrangement of 
his own quarrel. The change of attitude was so apparent 
as to provoke Wotton’s suspicions, 3 and three weeks later 
the alteration became more patent. When D’Annebault’s 
failure at the Isle of Wight became known, the Emperor 
professed himself ready to send assistance in money ac- 


1 i State Papers , vol. x. pp. 499, 506. 

* Ibid. p. 503. 

s ‘I marvel whence proceedeth this sudden ostentation of amity in 
offering to labour for a peace. Peradventure some scorpion may be 
hidden under the stone.' — Wotton to Paget: Ibid. p. 514. And again, 
4 In the coldest of the winter these men were soon chafed, and took 
matters very hot upon light causes ; and now, in the hottest of this 
hot summer, upon greater occasion to be somewhat chafed, they 
shew themselves somewhat colder than I thought they would have 
done ; what the cause is I cannot well perceive.’ — Wotton to Wriothes- 
ley: Ibid. vol. x. p. 535. 
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cording to the treaty , 1 and his desire for cordiality in- 
creased in warmth in proportion to the improvement of 
the Euglish prospects. The Duke of Orleans died while 
the direction of the current was changing; and as if the 
subordinates of the French and Imperial governments 
were conscious of the probable consequences, their 
attitude to each other in Piedmont became daily more 
hostile .' 1 

It was under these circumstances that the army which 
broke up from Boulogne ventured on a violation of the 
Netherlands frontier, and it will be seen that the occasion 
was ill-timed. Without actually threatening Francis, Charles 
declared more distinctly his anxiety to bring about a settle- 
ment. As an evidence of his friendship with England he 
consented, though with some reluctance, to an interview 
with the king, should the king desire to see him; and 
more pointedly he furnished Henry with a copy of a letter 
revealing the abominable treachery which the Catholic 
party in Europe were meditating towards England; and 
in which the Emperor, had the fortune of war been more 
favourable to the French, would doubtless have been ready 
to bear a part . 3 

1 ‘As concerning the aid demanded, he (Granvelle) said that the 
Emperor was contented to give it, and to give it in money as it was 
required, and for the whole timo that it was required; to begin as 
soon as by the treaty it ought to do: but under condition that your 
Majesty would require nothing of the Emperor against the treaty made 
betwixt him and France, and that your Majesty would promise to give 
like aid to the Emperor when the like case should occur. This was 
a good indifferent way.- — Wotton to Henry VIII. : State Papers, voLx. 
p. 552. 

1 ‘In Piedmont the things between the Imperials and French pro- 
ceeded very roughly, every part engrossing himself as in just wars, 
so great is the suspicion between the parties, whereby men conjec- 
tured manifest rupture between the Imperials and the French/ — 
Harvel to Henry VIII.: Ibid. p. 646. 

* The Protestant Princes were feeling their way at Paris towards 
mediating for a peace with England. A certain Gabriel de Guzman, 
described as ‘a creeping friar 1 and a secret agent between Francis 
and Charles, was told to let the Emperor know indirectly of those 
overtures, in order that he might himself come more prominently for- 
ward; a peace might then be arranged, but with an understanding that 
it was not to be observed ; and He Guzman laid the views of the King 
of France before the Emperor with the most devout naivete. 

‘ Juntamente con esto, me mando al dispedir que procurase de sentir 
en la Corte de Vuestra Majestad Sy holgaria dejuntarse con el contra 
el Ingles, mandando se lo la Iglesia como ya otra vos a Vuestra Ma- 
jestad propuse, y annadiendo de nuevo dos puntos mas. El primero, 
que para la honestidad y excusa de Vuestra Majestad, el Be harm pas 
con el Ingles con las mejores condistiones que el pudiese, estando 
seguro que despues la Iglesia mandaria a todos low Beys Christianos 
que castigasen al Ingleze y segun el derecho commun le privaser de 
SU8 bienes como a cismatico y herese. y que entonces seria la causa 
commun y yqual a todos, y con esto Vuestra Majestad no seria mas 
notado que los otrog, puos todos yqualmente ternian paz con el Bey 

Froudk. IV. 18 
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The campaign being over, the King of France now 
signified his readiness to treat for a peace; and, though 
little confidence could be placed in hie good faith, some- 
thing might be expected from his exhaustion. The Ger- 
mans on the one side, and the Emperor on the other, 
offered their services to assist an arrangement; and the 
two factions in the French and English councils were in- 
dulged in their several sympathies, and were allowed to 
contend with each other for the privilege of securing for 
their respective countries the most favourable terms. 

The great obstacle would still be the English conquest. 
The majority of Henry’s advisers were of opinion that 
enough had been done for the honour of England. They 
had taken Boulogne; they had proved that it could not 
be wrested from them by force; but it was not worth to 
them the expense of further contention. ‘If we leave it 
now,’ said Gardiner , 1 ‘we shall win this opinion, that we 
might do what we list, were it not for respect that the 
King’s Majesty hath for Christendom. In this opinion we 
be abroad in the world now ; and this opinion may be 
maintained by a peace. I esteem nothing Boulogne in 
comparison of the mastery we have won in keeping it 
and defending of our realm alone.’ The Duke of Norfolk 
was led by his French sympathies to the same conclusion; 
and the king was all but alone in maintaining an oppo- 
site view. With the evidence in his hands of the bad 
faith of the Continental powers, he trusted as much to 
the substantial thing which he had grasped as to the sen- 

de Ingalatcrra; y complir log man di amen to s de Iglesia, en cosa tan 
sancta y pia, no es contra la palabra ni juramento. pues nadie puede 
promettre contra la obedientia de la Iglesia ; y en esta expedition seria 
contento contribnir yqualmente, y se contentara con Cales, Guinas y 
Bologna y la renunciation del derecho pretenso al reyno y pension por 
el dicho Ingles y que todo lo demas quedase a la disposition y vo- 
luntad de sua Majestad.' The second point refers to the efforts of the 
Duke of Orleans, and is unimportant. 

The pious Catholics, it seems, however, distrusted the Sincerity of 
Francis in his perfidy. ‘ Vuestra Majestad,’ sighs De Guzman, in con- 
clusion, *crea que tiene tanta gana y necessidad de hazer paz con el 
Ingles que temo ay Dios no le alumbra que haga alguna cequedad tal 
como la llamada del Turco. Nuestro senor la provea por su sancta 
bondad, y da a Vuestra Majestad la salud y vida que su Iglesia a 
menester.’ 

To what schemes, to what treacheries, must not Charles have been 
a party, before a confidential servant could address such a letter to 
him; and yet it perhaps required even greater effrontery to make use 
of it for political capital. He sent an emissary into Bngland, ‘and to 
the intent that the King’s Majesty should perceive the Emperor’s good 
meaning and affection towards his Highness, the said emissary brought 
with him a certain letter, to be shewed to his Majesty, written to the 
Emperor, for a practice against the King’s Majesty of great impor- 
tance.’— State Papers, vol. x. p. 619. 

» Ibid. p. 664. 
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timents which might be entertained of him. He had felt 
the value of a ‘Milan for the French king,’ which he could 
play off against the Emperor; and the power of restitu- 
tion was a card which he preferred to retain in his hand. 
Lord Surrey, who was now with the garrison at Guisnes, 
took the same side; but rather, it was thought, because 
he was crippled with debt, and believed that, if the war 
lasted, he might cut his way out of his embarrassments, 
than from public spirit . 1 Henry only, on definite grounds, 
insisted that Boulogne was the gage for which the battle 
was fought — that England could not afford the appear- 
ance of yielding — that her position and her prospects de- 
pended on the evidence which she could offer of her 
strength. 

Since the king insisted, the council were forced to 
yield; the negotiations opened, to come on one side to 
a rapid end. Gardiner went to Brussels to meet D’Anne- 
bault and Boyard— ‘as fearful,’ he described himself, ‘as 
a doe that stayeth hearkening to every crash of a bough .’ 2 
At the openjng interview D’Annebault stated distinctly 
that, ‘as the King of England had gained much honour 
in taking and keeping Boulogne, so he must now have 
the honour of restoring it.’ Boyard said that the King 
of France would waste his realm to recover it. He might 
suffer wonderfully, but do it he would. He would not 
endure the disgrace of the loss . 3 Gladly would Gardiner 
have consented. ‘If we take peace now,’ he wrote to 
Paget, ‘we establish the valiantness of England for ever. 
We be wonderful winners. We be esteemed to have 
treasure infinite, and to exceed all other.’ But his de- 
sires were bounded by his powers, and the conference 
was useless. 

The Emperor would not openly interfere, but he al- 
lowed the bishop to console himself for his disappoint- 
ment by remaining at Brussels for a revision of the treaty. 
He held out a hope that, under a new form, it might re- 
cover its damaged obligations, and become in fact, as, if 
words had meaning, it ought to have been already', the 


1 See State Papers, vol.x. p. 617, note. The Duke of Norfolk cau- 
tioned him how he encouraged Henry in his resolution. ‘Have your- 
self in wait,’ he wrote, ‘that ye animate the king not too much for 
the keeping of Boulogne, for who so doth at length shall get small 
thanks. Look well what answer ye make to the letters from us and 
the council; confirm not his enterprises contained in them.' — Nott’s 
Surrey , p. 176. 

2 Gardiner to Paget: State Papers , vol. x. p. 664. 

> Ibid. p. 673. 
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basis of a genuine alliance. The other negotiation was 
entrusted to the only hands which combined the neces- 
sary delicacy with the equally necessary strength. Paget 
alone could be relied upon to ascertain the true dispo- 
sition of the Lutherans. The German contingent, com- 
manded by a friend of the Landgrave, had accepted the 
king’s money, and had never crossed the frontier. Some 
thousands who had been with the army at Calais, had 
mutinied and deserted . 1 The delegates at Worms had 
trifled with Henry’s offers of alliance. The Elector per- 
sonally hated him. The present ambassadors might be 
the willing instruments of French cunning, or they might 
be themselves its dupes. 

After receiving their instructions from the French gov- 
ernment, the Protestant representatives arrived at Calais 
in the middle of November. They consisted of Sleidau the 
historian, John Bruno, Sturmius — not the theologian, but 
another person of the same name and of more worldly 
qualities — and two or three more, of no particular note. 
Paget’s first business was to satisfy himself qf their char- 
acters. In separate interviews he found that Bruno and 
Sturmius were the only important persons. In Bruno he 
saw evidently an open-minded, honourable man, ‘like a 
Spaniard in feature and colour,’ too frank for diplomacy, 
but of a genuine and noble nature. Sturmius was a 
‘practitioner,’ ‘altogether French,’ a keen intriguer, and 
a match for himself. Their colleagues, including the his- 
torian, Paget described as ‘sheep,’ ‘gross Almains,’ of 
whom nothing could be looked for but blunders. 

It soon appeared, too, that the difference of qualities 
had been appreciated in Paris. The open mission had 
been entrusted to Bruno. 

He spoke to Paget of the condition of Europe. The 
Pope, he said, was making a great effort to unite the 
Catholic powers. He had stimulated the war in order to 
weaken England; and his hope was at last to crush Ger- 
many and England also. To oppose him successfully, 
Francis must be divided from the Emperor ; and he was 
empowered to say that, if peace was made by their pre- 
sent mediation, and if the King of England did not press 
for too stringent conditions, that object might possibly be 


' An English officer wrote to Paget of the German troops that ‘he 
did perceive that the King’s Majesty was bought and sold amongst a 
great many of false harlots, which did take his Grace’s money and did 
laugh his Grace to scorn, and also lewdly did report of him.’ Dywock 
to Paget : State Papers, vol. x. p. 579, note; and see a Letter of Thirlby 
to Paget: Ibid. p. 632. 
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obtained, and perhaps also the French might separate 
from the Papacy. 

All this was a matter of course. There was no doubt 
of Bruno’s sincerity, but he had said nothing specific, he 
had nothing specific to say ; Paget knew too well the mean- 
ing of such vague language. 

‘To allure you to travail with us, to bring their pur- 
pose to pass,’ he replied, ‘they make you believe it is the 
mean to bind them to work against the Bishop of Rome, 
which tale, as it is new to you, and pleasant, because you 
do desire it, so it is to us very familiar. Heretofore when 
they would work anything with us, then had they nothing 
in their mouths but the Bishop of Rome's matters, the 
devising of a Patriarchate, which hath been so often said, 
so little done.’ What had been their real conduct? They 
had bound themselves in their last treaty with the Em- 
peror to maintain the Council of Trent, and the two 
courts were known to be plotting a Catholic league. The 
safeguard of the Reformation would have been the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and Bruno, while he regretted that it had 
not been completed, admitted that the fault had not been 
with England. 

Evidently Bruno had not been admitted to the full 
secrets of the mission, and the minister repaired to 
Sturmius. 

Privatus cum privato, in strictest secresy, the latter 
said that he was allowed to mention the terms of peace 
to which the King of France had resolved to consent 
Both Francis and the Dauphin distrusted the Emperor. 
Milan would never be surrendered. Madame d’Estampes 
hated the admiral and all the Imperial faction; and the 
prolonged stay of Gardiner at Brussels had filled the 
friends of England at Paris with alarm. Granvelle was 
believed to have repeated the suggestion of a daughter 
of Ferdinand as a suitable wife for Prince Edward. 
Rumour added that Charles was again thinking of the 
Princess Mary, and Philip might complete the union of 
the families by taking Elizabeth. Let these views be 
given up, let Gardiner be recalled, and the Imperialist 
and Romanizing factions would be out of favour, and 
peace would be granted to the English on the most lib- 
eral conditions. They should keep Boulogne ; the pen- 
sions should be paid; the Queen of Scotland should be 
placed at Henry’s disposal, and be carried to England 
whenever he desired. Let a treaty be accepted upon these 
terms, and the Protestant States would be comprehended 
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in it, the Council of Trent would be disowned, and the 
Reformation would be saved. 1 

The adventitious matter of this communication- the 
English ambassador could estimate at its proper value; 
but the special proposals were not inadmissible: if they 
were made in sincerity, it' was difficult to see why Bruno 
and Sturmius had received separate commissions; they 
were referred, however, without delay to the king. A day 
or two after Sturmius was summoned to Paris, by an ex- 
press from Madame d’Estampes, and a private messenger 
came to Paget to entreat, in her name and that of the 
Queen of Navarre, for an immediate answer. The op- 
posite faction, he said, were busily at work. If they suc- 
ceeded, the two ladies, and all that were against the Pope, 
were ruined; while if peace could be made, ‘the admiral 
and the Cardinal Tournon would be sent to the devil 
headlong.’ 

In treating for peace with a great nation it was dan- 
gerous to hold a secret correspondence with intriguing 
women. Paget was cold. The messenger grew feverish. 

‘ 0,’ he cried, ‘ help now ; for herein resteth the deliv- 
erance of France out of the tyranny of the Pope, and 
the conservation of your liberty.’ 

‘If there were peace,’ asked Paget, ‘would the king 
your master leave the Pope?’ 

‘I say not so directly,’ he answered; ‘but Madame 
d’Estampes and the Queen of Navarre say it can not 
choose but follow.’ 

But Madame d’Estampes and the Queen of Navarre 
were not the French government. ‘I am of gross under- 
standing,’ Paget replied. ‘I can advise nothing, nor set 
forth any other practice, but after a rude and plain fashion. 
Let us enjoy Boulogne; pay us that you owe us, and assure 
us of our pension.’ 2 

A few days after, Sturmius returned. He had seen the 
King of France himself, and with great difficulty he said 
that he had prevailed upon him to consent really and 
truly to pay his debts to England — the amount of ar- 
rears to be assessed by the Germans ; to leave Bou- 
logne as a security in the hands of the English; and 
either to force the Scots to observe the treaty of 1543, 
or, if they refused, to leave them without support or en- 
couragement. 

Had this been a bond fide offer on the part of the 


• Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x. p. 708, Ac. 
2 Ibid. p. 755. 
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French government, the war was at an end; but Paget, 
on asking a few questions, discovered circumstances which 
induced him to hesitate. It appeared that when D’Anne- 
bault was at Brussels a conversation had passed between 
him and the Emperor, in which the latter had said that, 
‘unless the French king would agree with him in omnibus 
rebus litigiosts, he would not travel for the restitution of 
Boulogne; and in that case he would .’ 1 Francis, who 
looked for no conditions, was irritated ; and Madame d’Es- 
tampes took the opportunity of urging a peace with Eng- 
land. When out of temper Francis would say more than 
he meant; and Sturmius’s first conversation with Paget 
liad been based upon hasty expressions which the king 
let fall in the heat of the moment. Tournon and D’Anne- 
bault had afterwards remonstrated ; the king was relapsing 
into hostility; when at the moment Friar Guzman brought 
an intimation from the Emperor that he was resolved 
after all to keep Milan. Francis was at once incontroll- 
able. The name of Milan drove him into madness; he 
swore, par la foy de gentilhomme, that he would make a 
league with the Protestants; he desired Madame d’Es- 
tampes to summon Sturmius; and out of the fit of bad 
temper arose the articles now proposed . 2 

‘The Frenchmen,’ Paget wrote to the king, ‘be na- 
turally fantastical; and a man shall have at onetime that 
he cannot at another;’ he doubted whether it might not 
be better to close with them at once; arfd yet there was 
a distrust of conditions arrived at in a passing humour, 
and disapproved by a powerful faction. The expenses 
of the war and the terms on which Boulogne was to be 
held, required to be ventilated; and suspicion was justified 
by a discovery soon after that Francis had sent to Scot- 
land, instructing Beton to practise for a peace, and ‘not 
to stick to promise what the King of England would, so 
that he would render Boulogne ; for, whatsoever promises 
the Scots made, the queen being an infant, she might go 
from it when she came of age .’ 3 The king had fallen 
among thieves, and more than ordinary precautions were 
necessary. In vain Sturmius flattered the English suc- 
cesses. Paget said that he had the peace so much at 
heart that he ate it, drank it, slept it, dreamt it; but he 
knew that the French were exhausted, and that sooner 
or later the same terms would be offered, with the con- 

1 State Papers , vol. x. p. 774. 

* Ibid. p. 775. 

J Sir Edward Kurne to Henry VIII. : Ibid. vol. xi. p. 80. 
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sent of all parties, and with security that they would be 
faithfully observed. 

The ambassador’s own conduct must be described by 
no pen but his own. Troubled with a needless fear that, 
from youth and inexperience, he had fallen short of what 
he ought to have accomplished, at an intricate point in 
the negotiations he poured out his heart to Henry : — 

‘Good will,’ he said, ‘your Majesty is sure of in us 
all; and for my part, so that all things were concluded 
to your Majesty’s contentation, I would say with all my 
heart, as St. Paul said, Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo. 
I have omitted no manner of thing, neither of your Ma- 
jesty’s forces, your riches yet in store, the forwardness of 
your subjects, their wealth, their contributions, what forces 
you intend to make, what you will do, yea, things un- 
thought of, rather than fail if the French king agree not; 
how your Majesty will invade him on this side by sea 
and land, on Piedmont side by the Duke of Savoy; and 
if he touch your Majesty’s countries, or help the Scots, 
then the Emperor will be his enemy, and after fall out 
with him for Savoy, Piedmont, and Burgundy. On the 
other side, I have said that there yet remaineth a love 
in your Majesty’s heart towards him; what wonderful 
things he may hope of your Majesty, if he make this 
peace with you; how they (the Protestants) may hope 
touching religion ; how I am French, how 1 am Evangelic, 
how 1 will and *have the means to move maria et montes 
for them and the French king. Finally, touching your 
Majesty, the. Emperor, the French king, the Almayns, and 
every prince’s councillors, I have praised, dispraised, given 
hope, fear, mistrust, jealousy, suspicion, respectively; I 
have lied, said truth, spoken fair, roughly, pleasantly, 
promised gifts, pensions, and done all that may be done 
or said for the advancement of this matter, and much 
more than I will abide by, as Will Somers 1 saith, if I 
were asked the question. But all is in God’s hands ; and 
it is He that beyond all men’s expectations directeth things 
at his pleasure to his glory.’ 5 

A sufficient result would arise in due time from these 
honest services. The difficulty was already less in the 
terms on which a peace might be made, than on the se- 
curity which could be obtained for their observance. After 
a weary correspondence, Henry declared that he would be 
satisfied if Boulogne with the country adjoining was left 

1 The king's jester. 

2 Paget to Henry VIII.: State Papers, vol. x. p. 782. 
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in his hands till the arrears of his debts were paid, if 
hostages were given for the future payment of the pen- 
sions, and the connexion with the Scots relinquished. In 
these points the discussion terminated ; and an arrange- 
ment was all but concluded, when the Romanist party 
made a last effort, and succeeded in breaking off the ne- 
gotiations. The Protestants withdrew; and the war was 
renewed, till the impossibility of wresting better condi- 
tions from England was more completely proved. 

Lord Surrey commanded at Boulogne through the 
winter, with perpetual skirmishes and alternate successes 
and failures. The garrison of the French fort had suf- 
fered, like the rest of the army, from the plague. Surrey 
had interrupted its supplies, and famine had been added 
to disease. On the 7th of .January his good fortune was 
interrupted by a catastrophe. The enemy, five thousand 
strong, were reported to be approaching with a convoy 
of provisions from Monstreul. The earl attempted to in- 
tercept them; and in a severe action which ensued, several 
companies of infantry, in ‘a humour’ which, Lord Surrey 
said, ‘sometimes reigned among Englishmen,’ were seized 
with a panic, and run, leaving their officers to be de- 
stroyed. 1 But, as with the defeat of Ancrarn Muir, a single 
reverse produced little difference in the bearings of the 
war; Surrey was superseded; in March Lord Hertford 
was again in France with thirty thousand men, while 
Lord Lisle, ‘God’s own knight,’ as he was called, was 
preparing a fleet at Portsmouth a third more powerful 
than that which had baffled D’Annebault. The Emperor 
had accepted and signed a revised version of the treaty, 
by which he again bound himself to interfere if England 
or the Calais Pale was invaded, and his differences with , 
France left little doubt that this time he would keep his 
word. The Germans had halted between two opinions 
till the course which they ought to have followed was no 
longer open to them. At one moment they deplored their 
rejection of the Euglish advances; 2 they entreated Henry 
again to join them, 2 even though they declined to take 

1 Surrey to Henry VIII. : State Paper a, vol. xi. p. 3, Ac. 

‘DiscegHum Domini Bucleri plerique omnes Protestantea et boni 
viri doleut. Cupiunt enim conjunctionem cum serenissimo rege inire 
quod modo in hiace comitiia Francfordiania fore speraverant. Vidont 
enim Komanum epiacopum cum auia complicibua non deaiatere a ccelo 
terra: confundendo ; et ut in causA cum serenissimo rege conjunct! 
aunt, ita admndum cupiunt comiuuni consilio et sociis armiB ereptam 
libertatem contra Romani episcopi tyrannidem vindicare.’ — Mont to 
Paget: Ibid. vol. x. p. 822. 

* Ibid. vol. xi. p. 33. 
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purt with him in the war; 1 in the next, careless of offend- 
ing him, and reckless of the consequences, they threw 
open their frontiers to the recruiting officers of the 
French. -2 Christopher Mont remonstrated with the Land- 
grave, and the Landgrave pointed despondingly to Henry’s 
renewed league with the Empire; not choosing to con- 
fess, and yet unable to deny that the same league had 
been within their own reach, and that they had trifled 
with their opportunity. Repentance now was too late. 
The substantial support of the Emperor, however hollow 
might be the motive with which it was given, was too 
valuable to the English to be flung away in the uncertain 
hope of a friendship unpopular in itself with most of them, 
and politically made useless by divided counsels and in- 
stability of purpose. 

How little they could expect from France the Lutheran 
league had soon occasion of knowing. As soon as the 
attitude of Charles was definitively taken, the cabinet of 
Paris had no longer a serious intention of continuing the 
war. They had other work upon their hands. The glens 
of Languedoc and the valley of the Loire were already 
ringing with the shrieks of perishing heretics. The blood 
of four thousand innocents — old men, women, and children 
— was the pious expiation with which, at the opening of 
the Council of Trent, Francis sought to purchase remis- 
sion for his dealings with the enemies of the faith; and 
the Germans awoke to find in their Pharaoh a bruised 
reed, which had run into their hand and pierced it. 

On the 6th of May, no longer with the assistance of 
mediators or female intriguers, Lord Lisle, Paget, D’Anne- 
bault, and Boyard, the president of the French council, 
met at Ardes for a concluding arrangement, and this time 
the conference opened with a frankness on both sides 
which promised well for the result. Paget said that Eng- 
land had been drawn into the war to recover her debts, 

1 Hi ate Vapers, vol. x. p. 36. 

7 ‘One thing there is which much offendeth the King’s Majesty, 
that seeing the French king is in league with the Bishop of Home, 
the apparent enemy of those princes, and who hath in no one point 
joined himself with the Protestants nor will not, yet they esteem his 
friendship so much as they do, suffering men of his to be so familiar 
with them, and to levy in their countries ugainst the King’s Majesty. 
Bet them look to the matter. The weaker they suffer his Majesty to 
be made, they Bhall find ut length their part therein, and so tell them 
hardly their part is more therein than they know of. But few words 
sufticeth a wise man; for whensoever it ploaseth their enemies, they 
have in their hands wherewith to bring their autient friend, as they 
call him, the French king, on their necks with his drawn sword in his 
hand to overthrow those heretics, as the French king calleth them 
among his council.’ — Paget to Mont : Ibid. vol. xi. p. 61. 
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and four times the amount of the debt, he allowed, had 
been already spent in the process of recovery. 

‘ You have well scourged us,’ D’Annebault said, with 
equal honesty, ‘for that your money was not paid. You 
have slain our people, and devastated our country, and 
also compelled us to pay our debts, which is a suffi- 
cient pain for non-payment, and a great honour to your 
master.’ 1 

Honour had been the chief point in the quarrel — Eng- 
land could not submit that its debts should be disowned. 
Honour being satisfied, it was vain to expect that the 
whole expenses should be repaid, although it was just to 
insist upon a portion of them. 

Successive offers and successive demands were referred 
to London and Paris. On the 15th of May, Paget in- 
formed the king of the conditions to vrhich the French 
would agree: — 

1. On or before Michaelmas, 1554, they would pay 
two million crowns for the arrears due to England for the 
fortifications which had been erected at Boulogne, and the 
expenses of the war. 

2. The claim for the half-million crowns expended by 
England in 1528, in support of the army in Italy, should 
be referred to a commission, and should be paid, if de- 
termined to be just. 

3. The life-pension to the king of a hundred thousand 
crowns, and the perpetual pension to England of fifty 
thousand, should be also paid. 

4. Boulogne, and the county of Boulogne, should be 
left in the bands of the English for eight years as a se- 
curity, or till the completion of the payments. 

5. The Scots should be comprehended in the peace, 
but under conditions which should leave them still bound 
by the treaties of 1543. 2 

These terms were less than those which England had 
expected — less, perhaps, than those which she might have 
exacted at the close of another campaign. But the war 
had already cost fifteen hundred thousand pounds. A 
fresh subsidy had been cheerfully granted by parliament, 
when it met in November; 3 but the expenses of the 
enormous force which the king had been obliged to 
maintain in the past summer had fallen at a time when 
there was no ordinary means of meeting it ; the financial 
expedients, so easy in the present constitution of society, 

1 State Papers, vol. xi. p. 132. 

1 Ibid. p. 163: and see Du Bkllay. 

* For the account of this parliament see the next Chapter. 
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were then impossible; and after mature deliberation, and 
satisfied that so extreme a measure was justified by ne- 
cessity, the council had applied for a temporary loan from 
the Mint, which would occasion a debasement of the cur- 
rency. It was a proceeding not distinguishable, except in 
form, from the suspension of specie payments in 1797, 
and it was caused by a similar pressure. The effect was 
less immediately felt in the enhancement of prices, be- 
cause at the earlier period the tariff of the necessaries of 
life was assessed by law, and the shilling, whatever was 
its purity, was for a time equally efficacious in the market. 
But artificial prices are, in their nature, incapable of being 
long maintained, and the evil of a depreciated currency 
was no mystery to the able ministers of Henry. The loan 
was accompanied with a definite engagement from the 
Lord Chancellor that it should be repaid at the earliest 
moment; 1 and inevitable as the war had been at its out- 
set, yet prudence and honesty alike recommended a re- 
turn to peace when the credit of the country had been 
adequately maintained, without a further drain on its re- 
sources. Sir William Paget had been so earnest for the 
acceptance of the French offers, as to have displeased the 
king by his warmth; but he still persisted; ‘No man liv- 
ing,' he wrote to Petre, ‘taketh so much care as I do for 
the avoiding every manner of thing which might offend 
his Majesty; not for any servile fear, for there is none in 
me, but for the singular love and entire affection which 
God, my conscience, and honesty have graffed and nour- 
ished in my heart to my sovereign and most benign and 
gentle master. As for peace, when I remember that God 
is the Author of it, yea, peace itself, and that Christ 
praised always peaceable men all the time of his being 
among men visibly, and at his departing from them re- 
commended most specially peace, I cannot but praise 
peace, desire peace, and help to my power the advance- 
ment of peace. I see, and so doth all his Majesty’s coun- 
cil, as both I and you have heard them say when they 
are together, the continuance of the war, for the charge 
thereof so uncertain, the ways and means for the relief 
thereof so strait, and at such ebb, as my heart bleedeth 
in my body when I think of it. So as we had peace 
to the King’s Majesty’s satisfaction, I would gladly be 
sacrificed for it, if my death might help forward the 
matter.’ 1 

1 State Papers, vol. i. pp. 830, 835. 

v Paget to Petre: Ibid. vol. z. p. 13d. 
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Round the earnestness of the persuasion an English 
humour flickered playfully. ‘I remember,’ he said, ‘Pre- 
sident Story’s tale to me at my last being with the Em- 
peror, of one that, being condemned to die by a certain 
king, which had an ass wherein he had great felicity, the 
man offered — to save his life— that within a twelvemonth 
he could make the king’s ass to speak; whereunto the 
king accorded; and being said unto the man by a friend 
of his, What! it is impossible; hold thy peace, quoth he, 
car ou le Hoy mourera on Tame mourera, ou Vasne par- 
fern ou je mourera, signifying thereby that in time many 
things are altered. And so, ere the time of payment 
come, either we shall make some new bargain to keep 
Boulogne, or the French king, for want of keeping his 
covenants, shall forfeit it; or the French king shall die, 
and his son need not so much desire the recovery of it; 
or some other thing will chance in the mean time.’ 1 

The reasoning and the tale prevailed. Henry acquiesced 
in the French proposals without alteration, and after some 
minor differences on the frontier line, and on the tenure 
of property within the conceded territory, peace was con- 
cluded on the 7th of June, 1546. 2 

Scotland had been one of the chief causes of the war. 
Scotland had been among the chief difficulties in the con- 
clusion of it. Yet here, too, while the commissioners were 
debating at Ardes, the principal occasion of trouble was 
removed, and the chief pillar of the anti-English policy 
was struck suddenly away. 

The schemes which had been formed against the life 
of the cardinal appeared to have dropped to the ground, 
and he had continued his war against the Reformers with 
sword and stake. He had done the work of the Ultra- 
montane8 effectively. He had saved the authority of the 
Pope at a moment when it w'as tottering to its base ; and 
the clergy within the realm and without had not been 
slack in their recognition of his merits. But being su- 
preme, he was pleased that his position should be univer- 
sally acknowledged; and on an inquisitorial visit which 
he had paid to Glasgow, an indecorous dispute had arisen 
between himself and the rival archbishop on the score 
of precedence, when they were going to mass in the 
cathedral. 3 The coldness which had followed had been 


1 Paget to Petre: State Papers, vol. xi. p. 164. 

1 Kymer’s b'aedera. vol. vi. part 3, p. 136. 

3 ‘The cardinal alleged, by reason of his cardinalship, and that he 
was legatus natus in the kingdom of Antichrist, that he should have 
the pre-eminence, and that his cross should not only go beforo, but 
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too injurious to Catholic interests to be allowed to con- 
tinue; the two prelates were soon reconciled, and the 
occasion was chosen for the execution or the murder, 
whichever we prefer to call it, of the most dangerous of 
the present leaders of the Reformation. 

George Wishart, one of a numerous race who at that 
time bore the name of Wishart in the Lowlands, had 
been educated at Cambridge. At the university he had 
borne the character of saintliness; not perhaps the mild 
and feminine disposition which the word now suggests to 
us, but a character like Latimer’s or Tindal’s. He had 
afterwards in England exposed himself to honourable 
peril. A letter of the Mayor of Bristol to Cromwell, in 
1539, complains of his presence and his teaching; 1 and 
Bristol was the hotbed of orthodoxy, the most dangerous 
of English towns to an Evangelical preacher. From this 
time (unless he was the messenger who carried to Hert- 
ford the intimation of the conspiracy against the cardinal) 
his name disappears until he came forward in his own 
country, on the brief service by which he was to earn his 
martyrdom. 

In the autumn of 1545 he began to preach in the fields 
in various parts of Scotland, followed, like his Master, 
by crowds of the poor, and, like Him, teaching them to 
abandon their sins, and to lead -pure, sober, and indus- 
trious lives. Such an occupation might have been con- 
sidered innocent, perhaps even laudable ; but it is likely 
that he did not conceal his opinion of those whose func- 
tions he was obliged to usurp. He became formidable by 
a popularity as extensive as it was rapid; and the car- 

that it only should be borne wheresoever he was. The archbishop 
(of Glasgow) also lacked no reason, as he thought, for maintenance 
of his glory. He was an archbishop in his own diocese, and in his 
own cathedral, see, and kirk, and therefore ought to give place to no 
man. However these doubts were resolved by the doctors of divinity 
of both the prelates, yet the decision was as ye shall hear. Coming 
forth or going in at the choir door of Glasgow Kirk began striving 
for state between the two cross-bearers, so that from glooming they 
came to shouldering, from shouldering they went to buffets ; and then 
for charity's sake they cried, ‘Dispersit dedit pauperibus,’ and assayed 
which of the crosses was of finest metal, which staff was strongest, 
and which bearer could best defend his master's pre-eminence ; and 
that there should be no superiority in that behalf, to the ground went 
both the crosses ; and there began no little fray, but yet a merry game, 
for rochets were rent, tippets were torn, crowns were knyppit, and 
gowns might have been seen wantonly wag from one wall to the other. 
Many of them lacked beards, and that was the more pity, and there- 
fore could not buckle other by the byrss as some bold men would 
have done. But fie on the jackmen, they did not their duty, for had 
the one part of them rencountered the other, then all had gone right.’ 
— Kwox’s History of the Reformation. 

1 MS. State Paper Office , first series, vol. x. 
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dinal, as the readiest method of delivering himself from 
a troublesome person, commissioned a priest to stab 
him. 1 The priest prepared to obey; but Wishart de- 
tected a suspicious figure among his listeners, and a sus- 
picious movement; he caught the arm as it was raised 
under the gown, and the poniard dropped from the hand. 
The first failure was followed by a second. A hasty mes- 
sage, brought at midnight, summoned the preacher to the 
bedside of a dying kinsman, and armed men lay in am- 
bush on the road, to take him dead or alive. Here also 
a seasonable prudence preserved him for a time. But his 
enemy was too powerful; the Earl of Bothwell next un- 
dertook the capture, and succeeded. John Knox, who, 
since the attempts at the Reformer’s destruction, had at- 
tended him with a sword, desired still to share his for- 
tunes; but Wishart, who had seen how precious a mind 
and heart lay behind the rugged features of his follower, 
would not allow it. ‘Gang home to your bairns,’ he said 
to him, ‘ane is sufficient for a sacrifice.’-’ He accom- 
panied Bothwell alone, and was imprisoned, first at Edin- 
burgh, and then in the fatal Sea Tower at St. Andrew’s. 
This was in January, 1546. 

A convocation of the clergy was held by the cardinal 
in the following month, the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
present, and the criminal against the Church was brought 
out for trial. The heresy was readily proved; but, as we 
know, the spiritual law, and spiritual men, though they 
could convict, yet might not sentence to death. They 
washed their hands, like Pilate, and handed over their 
offenders to secular judgment and secular execution. In 
decent observance of these formalities, Beton applied to 
the regent for the assistance necessary to complete the 
proceedings; and the regent would have acquiesced as a 
matter of course, but, at the entreaty of a friend, he was 
persuaded to hesitate, and directed the cardinal to pro- 
ceed no further till he could himself examine the prisoner 
in person. 3 The cardinal in an ordinary matter might 
have endured Arran’s interference ; in the present instance 
he declined the responsibility of obedience. He arranged 
a pseudo-official condemnation in one of his own courts, 
where a lay magistrate transacted the necessary forms; 

' Knox, who is the principal authority for the circumstance of 
Wishart’s ministry, was in constant attendance upon him, and speaks 
with the authority, if also with the prejudices, of an eye-witness, a 
friend and companion. 

1 Knox was at this time teaching the family of the Laird of Or- 
xniston. 

* Calderwood, vol. i. p. 201. 
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and on the 1st of March a pile and a gallows were pre- 
pared under the windows of the Castle, where the two 
archbishops might sit in state and preside over the cer- 
emony. 

In anticipation of an attempt at rescue, the Castle guns 
were loaded and the portfires lighted. ‘After this, Mr. 
Wishart was led to the fire, with a rope about his neck, 
and a chain of iron about his middle; and when that he 
came to the fire, he sate dow r n upon his knees and rose 
up again, and thrice he said these words: ‘Oh, thou Saviour 
of the world, have mercy on me. Father of Heaven, I 
commend my spirit into thy holy hands.” He next spoke 
a few words to the people; and then ‘ last of all the hang- 
man, that was his tormentor, sate upon his knees and said, 
‘Sir, I pray you forgive me, for I am not guilty of your 
death;’ to whom he answered, ‘Come hither to me;’ and 
he kissed his cheek and said, ‘Lo, here is a token that I 
forgive thee. I)o thy office.’ And then he was put upon 
a gibbet and hanged, and then burnt to powder.’ 1 

Life for life. If Wishart was an instrument of the 
conspiracy against Beton, in the eyes of his friends he 
was still a martyr, and Beton was a murderer. Law, in 
its pure and proper sense, there was none in Scotland; 
the partition lines between evil and good were obliterated 
in the general anarchy; and right struggled against wrong 
with such ambiguous weapons as the ‘wild justice’ of na- 
ture suggested. 

With a misgiving that danger was in the air, the car- 
dinal strengthened his faction by marrying one of his 
bastard daughters to the Earl of Crawford. The secret 
overtures of the Laird of Grange and Norman Leslie to 
the English government, it is likely, had been betrayed 
to him; and another Leslie, the brother of the Earl of 
Rothes, on Wishart’s death, had been heard to mutter that 
‘his hand and dagger should be priests to the cardinal.’ 
Throughout the spring, in the lengthening days, a hun- 
dred workmen were busy, from sunrise to sunset, con- 
verting the episcopal palace of St. Andrew’s into an im- 
pregnable fortress, where dungeons were already destined 
for the custody of perilous conspirators. 

The night of the 28th of May the great churchman 
passed with his mistress; she was seen in the dawn of the 
morning to leave the postern which led to his private apart- 
ments; 2 and about the same hour the drawbridge was 
lowered, and the front gates were thrown open, to admit 


' Knox ; Caldorwood. * Knox. 
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the masons and the stone-carts. As the labourers were 
collecting, William Kirkaldy, the treasurer’s eldest son, a 
boy of about seventeen, and five or six other young men, 
sauntered to the porter’s lodge, and inquired if the car- 
dinal was stirring. They were told that he had not yet 
appeared, and they affected to be looking at the altera- 
tions, and asking indifferent questions, when presently the 
Master of Rothes came up, with two or three more, and 
afterwards John Leslie. The first two parties had caused 
no suspicion. It was daylight; the castle was full of men; 
and the idea of danger occurred to no one. John Leslie, 
however, was known to be on bad terms with Beton, and 
as he crossed the bridge, the porter started and attempted 
to close the gates. But the movement was too late. Kirk- 
aldy struck him down with a single blow, snatched the 
keys from his girdle, and flung him into the foss. Leslie 
sprang in; the workmen, confused by the sudden surprise, 
and some of them perhaps in the secret of the plot, were 
thrust out, and the gates were locked behind them; and 
while young Grange kept guard over the postern, the rest 
of the party secured the servants in their rooms, and dis- 
missed them one by one. Beton’s apartment overlooked 
the quadrangle. Being disturbed by the noise, he threw 
open his window, and called to know the meaning of it. 
Some one cried that Norman Leslie had taken the castle. 
He sprung back and darted to the back gate, but it was 
closed; he was caught in the trap, and returning to his 
room, he barricaded the door, and sat waiting for his fate. 

It was not long in finding him. The tramp of steps 
sounded along the gallery; a voice summoned him to open. 
‘Who calls?’ he cried. ‘Leslie!’ was the answer. ‘Is it 
Norman?’ he said. The Master of Rothes was but a boy, 
and he might hope to soften him. But Norman was below 
in the court; it w*as John, who had sworn to give Wishart’s 
murderer the last sacrament with his poniard, and with 
him James Melville and Carmichael — names, both of them, 
of equally portentous omen. 

The cardinal did not move; the door was strong; and 
he cried out to know if they would spare his life. ‘Per- 
haps,’ Leslie answered. ‘Nay,’ exclaimed the wretched 
voice, ‘but swear that you will;’ ‘swear by God’s wounds.’ 
‘That which was said is unsaid,’ shouted the avenger. He 
called for fire ; a pan of burning charcoal was laid against 
the panels, and the crackling of the blazing wood soon 
told the hopelessness of resistance. A boy who w r as in the 
room drew back the bolts ; the armed men strode in through 
the smoke, and their victim stood before them half-dressed 
Froudb. IV. 19 
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and trembling. In the hard eyes and the drawn swords 
he read his doom. He sank back into a chair. ‘I am a 
priest! I am a priest!’ he said; ‘ye will not slay me.’ 
Leslie and Carmichael darted forward, without speaking, 
and each stabbed him. They drew back their arms to- 
repeat their blows, when James Melville, ‘being a man,’ 
says Knox, ‘of nature most gentle and modest,’ percei- 
ving them both in choler, withdrew them; ‘This work and 
judgment of God, although it be secret,’ he cried, ‘yet 
ought it to be done with greater gravity.’ Holding his 
sword at Beton’s throat, ‘Repent thee,’ he said to him, 
‘ of thy former wicked life, but especially of the shedding 
of the blood of that instrument of God, Mr. George 
Wishart, which, albeit the flames of fire consumed before 
men, yet cries it with a vengeance upon thee; and we 
from God are sent to revenge it I protest that neither 
the hatred of thy person, the love of thy riches, or the 
fear of any trouble thou couldst have done to me in par- 
ticular, moved or move me to strike thee, but only be- 
cause thou hast been, and remainest, an obstinate enemy 
to Christ Jesus and his Holy Evangel.’ ‘And so he struck 
him twice or thrice through with a sword,’ and so he fell, 
cut off even in the blossom of his sins, only shrieking 
miserably, ‘I am a priest; 1 am a priest. Fie! fie! all 
is gone!’ 

The cry went out through the castle, and down into 
the borough of St. Andrew’s. The alarm-bell rang. The 
provost and four hundred of the townspeople streamed 
up under the walls before the gate, and clamoured to 
bring out the cardinal. ‘Incontinent, they brought the 
cardinal dead to the wall head in a pair of sheets, and 
hung him over the wall by the tane arm and the tane 
foot, and bade the people see there their god.’ 1 

‘ The faithless multitude, that would not believe till they 
did see, departed without requiem ceternam or requiescat 
in pace sung for his soul. Because the weather was hot,* 
says the pitiless Knox, ‘and his funeral could not sud- 
denly be prepared, it was thought best to bestow enough 
of great salt upon him, a coffin of lead, and a corner in 
the bottom of the Sea Tower, to await what exequies his 
brethren the bishops would bestow upon him.’ 1 

1 Lyndsay to Wharton: State Papers , vol. v. p. 560; Buchanan; 
Calderwood; Knox. 

1 As an immediate consequence, a popular outbreak and a pillage 
of the religious houses was looked for. On the lith of June or July 
(the record is ambiguous), ‘My Lord Governour, with advice of the 
Queen’s Grace and lords of the council, understanding that through 
the occasion of this troublous time, and great inobedience made both 
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Thus perished David Beton, and with him the cause 
of the Papacy in Scotland. The national faction survived 
his death. Mary of Guise and her friends continued to 
lean upon France, and the ancient religion appeared for 
a few years longer to maintain itself at their side. But 
the spirit of Romanism as a living superstition was extin- 
guished with its latest representative; and (he mass was 
no longer the expression of a true inward belief. Those 
who professed to be the friends of the Church shared with 
its enemies in its present plunder. In a few years the 
once beautiful fabric lay prostrate in confused ruin. 


to God and man in the committing of divers enorme and exorbitant 
crimes, it is dread and feared that evil-disposed persons will invade, 
destroy, cast down, and withold abbeys, abbey places, kirks, as well 
parish churches as other religious places, priories of all orders, nun- 
neries, chapels, and other spiritual men’s houses, against the laws of 
God and man, and incontrair the liberty and freedom of holy kirk, 
for the eschewing of such inconvenients, it is Btatute and ordained 
that letters be directed into all paTts of the realm, with open procla- 
mation and charge to all our Sovereign Lady’s lieges, that nane of 
them take on hand to ca6t down or destroy any such places ordained 
for God’s service or dedicated to the same, under the pain of tinsall 
of life, lands, and goods.’— Ac ta Parliamentorum Marias , 1546. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DEATH OF HENRY VIU. 


A war which had exhibited at a critical time the mil- 
itary power of England, repaid its cost in an increase of 
security; yet, though osculating in separate points with 
the deeper impulses of the age, it remained as it began, 
substantially unconnected with those impulses. Beneath 
the contests of diplomatists, the movements of armies, 
and the clash of hostile fleets, the tide of inward revo- 
lution flowed on upon its separate course, and the con- 
flict, so absorbing while it continued, was but an expen- 
sive accident in' respect to the vital interests of the nation. 
The result of greatest importance had been the destruc- 
tion of pleasant illusions. The conservatives, who had 
fixed their hearts on the alliance with the Emperor — the 
Protestants, who would unite the fortunes of the Anglican 
and German Reformation, had alike been disappointed. 
The Emperor might remain, while it suited his conve- 
nience, a political confederate ; in his heart he belonged 
to the Papacy. The Lutherans, timid and irresolute, had 
first held out their hand, and had shrunk back when it 
was accepted. Thus the two parties which divided Eng- 
land were left to determine by themselves the form of 
their future; and if the moderate good sense of the 
country could prevent an armed collision between the 
fanatics of either extreme, it was likely to arrange itself 
into a compromise. The elements of danger were still 
considerable; yet the revolution, which had already been 
securely accomplished, might inspire a reasonable con- 
fidence. Sixteen years had now elapsed since the memor- 
able meeting of parliament in 1529; and in those years 
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the usurpation of Rome had been abolished; the phantom 
which overshadowed Europe had become a laughing-stock ; 
the clergy for four centuries had been the virtual rulers 
in State and Church; their authority had extended over 
castle and cottage ; they had monopolized the learned 
professions, and every man who could read was absorbed 
under the privileges of their order; supreme in the ca- 
binet, in the law courts, and in the legislature, they had 
treated the parliament as a shadow of convocation, and 
the House of Commons as an instrument to raise a re- 
venue, the administration of which was theirs: their gi- 
gantic prerogatives had now passed away from them ; the 
convocation which had prescribed laws to the State en- 
dured the legislation of the Commons, even on the Ar- 
ticles of the Faith; the religious houses were swept away; 
their broad lands had relapsed to the laity, with the 
powers which the ownership conveyed with it ; the mitred 
abbots had ceased to exist; the temporal lords had a ma- 
jority in the House of Peers; and the Bishops battled in- 
effectually to maintain the last fragment of their independ- 
ent grandeur. 

Tremendous as the outward overthrow must have 
seemed to those who remembered the old days, the in- 
ward changes were yet more momentous. A superstition 
which was but the counterpart of magic and witchcraft, 
which buried the Father of heaven and earth in the 
coffins of the saints, and trusted the salvation of the soul 
to the efficacy of mumbled words, had given place to a 
real, though indistinct, religion. Copies of the Bible were 
spread over the country in tens of thousands. Every 
English child was taught in its own tongue the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed, and the Commandments. Idolatry 
existed no longer; and the remaining difficulties lay only 
in the interpretation of the Sacred Text, and in the 
clinging sense, which adhered to all sides alike, that to 
misunderstand it was not an error, but a crime. Here, 
although Catholic doctrine, not only in its practical cor- 
ruptions, but in its purest ‘developments,’ shook at the 
contact with the Gospels, yet the most thoughtful had 
been compelled to pause embarrassed. If mistake was 
fatal, and if the Divine nature and the Divine economy 
could not be subject to change, to reject the interpre- 
tations on which that doctrine had maintained itself, was 
to condemn the Christian Church to have been deserted 
for a thousand years by the spirit of truth, and this was 
a conclusion too frightful, too incredible to be endured. 
The laity, so bold against the Pope and the monasteries, 
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turned their faces from it into the dogmatism of the Six 
Articles. 

Yet still the genius of change went onward, caring 
little for human opposition. To move with it, or to move 
against it, affected little the velocity with which the Eng- 
lish world was swept into the New Era. The truth stole 
into men’s minds they knew not how. The king, as we 
have seen, began to shrink from persecution, and to shelter 
suspected persons from orthodox cruelty. The parliament, 
which would not yet alter the heresy law, tempered the 
action of it, and was rather contented to retard a move- 
ment which threatened to be too wildly precipitate than 
attempt any more to arrest it. 

Next to the Bible, there are few things which have 
affected the .character of the modern English more 
deeply than the Liturgy. The beautiful roll of its lan- 
guage mingles with the memories of childhood; it is the 
guide of our dawning thought, and accompanies us through 
each stage of our life with its chaste ceremonials from 
the font to the edge of the grave. Having been composed 
at a period when old and new beliefs w r ere contending for 
supremacy, it contains some remnants of opinions which 
have no longer perhaps a place in our convictions ; but 
tlie more arduous problems of speculation are concealed 
behind a purposed vagueness which shrinks from defini- 
tion; and the spirit of the Prayer Book is the spirit of 
piety more than of theology, of wisdom more than of 
dogma. 

Thus, although as a historical document the Liturgy 
is valuable as a picture of the minds of the English Re- 
formers, it is with a keener interest that we watch the 
first germs of it passing into the form with which we are 
so familiar. Two English primers had been published 
since the commencement of the movement, one in 1535, 
another under the auspices of Cromwell in 1539; but the 
first of these was passionate and polemical, the second 
was slightly altered from the Breviary. If we except the 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, which 
were attached to the articles of religion sent out in 1536, 
the earliest portion of our own Prayer Book which ap- 
peared in English was the Litany, prepared by the king 
in the summer of 1544, and perhaps translated by him. 
On the eve of his departure to Boulogne he sent it, with 
the following letter, to Cranmer, to be circulated through 
the country. 

‘Right Reverend Father in God, right trusty and well 
beloved, we greet you well; and let you wit that, calling 
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to our remembrance the miserable state of all Christen- 
dom, being at this present, besides all other troubles, so 
plagued with most cruel wars, hatreds, and dissensions, 
as no place of the same — almost being the whole reduced 
to a very narrow corner — remaineth in good peace and 
concord — the help and remedy hereof, far exceeding the 
power of any man, must be called for of Him who only 
is able to grant our petitions, and never forsaketh or re- 
pelleth any that firmly believe and faithfully call upon 
Him; unto whom also the examples of Scripture encour- 
age us in all these and others our troubles and necessities 
to flee. Being therefore resolved to have continually, 
from henceforth, general processions in all cities, towns, 
churches, and parishes of this our realm, said and sung 
with such reverence and devotion as appertaineth, for as 
much as heretofore the people partly for lack of good 
instruction and calling, partly for that they understood 
no part of such prayers and suffrages as were used to be 
said and sung, have used to come very slackly to the 
processions, where the same have been commanded here- 
tofore, we have set forth certain godly prayers and suf- 
frages in our native English tongue, which we send you 
herewith: signifying unto you that, for the especial trust 
and confidence we have of your godly mind and earnest 
desire to the setting forward of the glory of God and the 
true worshipping of his most holy name, within that pro- 
vince committed by us unto you, we have sent unto you 
these suffrages, not to be for a month or two observed 
and after slenderly considered, as our other injunctions 
have, to our no little marvel, been used; but to the in- 
tent, as well the same as other our injunctions, may 
earnestly be set forth by preaching, good exhortation, and 
otherwise, to the people, in such sort as they, feeling the 
godly taste thereof, may godly and joyously, with thanks, 
embrace the same as appertaineth.’ 1 

In the year following a collection of English prayers 
was added to the Litany, a service for morning and 
evening, and for the burial of the dead; 2 and the king, 
in a general proclamation, directed that they should be 
used in all churches and chapels in the place of the Bre- 
viary. It was the duty of the sovereign, he said, to en- 
deavour that his subjects should pass their lives devoutly 
and virtuously, to the honour of God, and the salvation 
of their souls. Prayer was the appointed and the only 

1 Henry VIII. to the Archbishop of Canterbury: Wilkins's Con- 
cilia, vol. iii. p. 869. 

2 See Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. Oxford. 1834. 
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means by which such a life was rendered possible; but 
prayer of the most passionate and ravishing kind was of 
little profit, if it was an emotion undirected by the un- 
derstanding; and to make use of words in a foreign lan- 
guage, merely with a sentiment of devotion, the mind 
taking no fruit, could be neither pleasing to God, nor 
beneficial to man. The party that understood not the 
pith or effectualness of the talk that he made with God, 
might be as a harp or pipe, having a sound, but not un- 
derstapding the noise that itself had made; a Christian 
man was more than an instrument; and he had therefore 
provided a determinate form of supplication in the Eng- 
lish tongue, that his subjects might be able to pray like 
reasonable beings in their own language. 1 

The surest testimony to wise and moderate measures 
is the disapproval of fanatics of all kinds. Amidst the 
factions which were raging round him, the king, with his 
rational advisers, had no desire to swell the clamour; he 
sought to accomplish something unquestionably genuine 
and good, which might bear fruit at a future time. But 
to the eager Protestants the prayers were tainted with 
Popery; falling short of their own extravagances, they 
seemed as worthless as the Latin forms which they dis- 
placed ; while the reactionaries, on the other hand, looked 
on with mere dismay, and watched for some change of 
fortune, or some fresh access of folly in their adversaries, 
to compel Henry once more to turn back upon his steps. 
As the moderate party was gaining ground, the discord 
between the extremes grew louder and more bitter; and 
in' the midst of it parliament met, after a longer interval 
than usual, in November, 1545. From the ‘ Statute Book ’ 
it would have appeared that the business of the session 
had been principally secular, or, at least, had touched but 
lightly on theological controversy. Fresh war taxes were 
voted. 2 There were measures of law reform, and for the 
simplification of landed tenures. A remarkable act stated 
that the laws of high treason had been made the in- 
struments of private malice. Anonymous libels had been 
put in circulation, accusing innocent persons of having 
used seditious language against the king; and, to pre- 
vent the multiplication of calumnies and suspicions, any 
person or persons who should have published any such 
charges, and not come forward in his own name to prove 
his statements in the Star Chamber, should in future suffer 


1 WiLKina, vol. iii. p. 873. 

' 37 Henry VIII. capp. 24, 25. 
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death as a felon . 1 * The Reformers obtained a victory in 
the dispensation from the vow of celibacy which was 
granted to the Knights of St. John,* A commission was 
again appointed to revise the canon law; and married 
laymen were permitted to exercise jurisdiction in the ec- 
clesiastical courts . 3 

The dissolution of the monasteries had shaken the 
stability of all other religious or semi-religious corpora- 
tions. Grants for religious uses, of whatever description, 
were no longer supposed to be permanent ; and the found- 
ers, or the representatives of the founders of colleges, 
hospitals, fraternities, brotherhoods, and guilds, had shown 
a disposition to resume their gifts. In some places the 
wardens or the occupiers had been expelled; in others 
sales had been effected by fraudulent collusion; in others, 
the lands belonging to the foundations had been granted 
away in leases upoii lives, the incumbents securing their 
personal interests by fines. Irregularities so considerable 
required interference, and, by a sweeping act, all such 
properties were at once vested in the crown, that the 
institutions to which they had belonged might be re- 
founded on a fresh basis, if their continued existence was 
desirable . 4 5 A momentary panic was created at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the colleges expected the fate of 
the religious houses; and Doctor Coxe, the prince’s tutor, 
who was Dean of Christ Church, wrote, in some agitation, 
to Sir William Paget: ‘Not,’ he said, ‘that I distrust the 
king’s goodness, but because there are such a number of 
importunate wolves as are able to devour chauntries, 
cathedral churches, universities, and a thousand times as 
much .’ 3 The alarm was natural, but it was unnecessary. 


1 37 Henry VIII. cap. 10. Details illustrative of the causes which 
occasioned this statute will be found in the Act* of the Pricy Council , 
vol. vii. 

7 Ibid. cap. 31. 

* Ibid. cap. 17. 

* Ibid. cap. 4. 

5 Lord Herbert, p. 254. Another letter of Dr. Coxe, written a 
short time previously, containing an account of the character and 
education of the prince, may be added in this place. The M8. is 
much injured, and the name of the person to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed is wanting. 

‘As concerning my lord and dear scholar, it is kindly done of you 
to desire so gently to hear from him and of his proceedings in his 
valiant conquests. We can now read, and Hod be thanked sufficiently; 
[and as] He hath prospered the King's Majesty in his travels at Bou- 
logne, surely [in] like [manner, thanks be] unto Hod, my lord is not 
much behind on his part. He hath exptigned and utterly conquered 
a great number of the captains of ignorance. The eight parts of 
speech he hath made them his subjects and servants, and can decline 
any manner Latin nown. and conjugate a verb perfectly, unless it be 
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The king’s object was rather to preserve and to restore 
than to destroy, and the scale and scope of his intentions 
were soon displayed so clearly as to dispel all uneasiness, 
by the foundation of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, and 
of Trinity College at Cambridge. 

But the session, if the debates had been preserved to 
us, would have presented a less tranquil appearance than 
it wears in the records of its accomplished legislation. 
From the ‘Journals of the House of Lords’ we discover 
that, on the 27th of November, four days after the meet- 
ing of parliament, a fresh heresy bill was brought forward 
in the upper house. 1 It was referred to a committee, 
again brought in, discussed at length, 2 and again set 
aside for consideration; finally, it was passed without a 
dissentient voice, and sent down to the Commons, where 
it disappeared. No hint remains of the provisions of this 
bill. The objects of it are described as the abolition of 
heresies, and the suppression of certain books infected 
with false opinions. Perhaps it was some severe measure 
of arbitrary repression, introduced by the reactionaries; 
perhaps it was a moderate endeavour to check Anabaptist 
and Puritan excesses, and was withdrawn or relinquished 
from experience of the past feebleness of legislative inter- 


anomalum. These parts thus beaten down and conquered, he be- 
ginneth to build them up again, and frame them after his purpose 
with due order of construction, like as the King's Majesty framed up 
Boulogne after he had beaten it down. He understandeth and can 
frame well his three concords of grammar, and hath made already 
forty or fifty pretty latin verses, and can answer well favouredly to 
the parts, and is now ready to enter into Cato, to some proper and 
profitable fables of iEsop, and other wholesome and godly lessons 
that shall be devised for him. Every day in the mass time lie readeth 
a portion of Solomon’s Proverbs for the exercise of his reading, 
wherein he delighteth much; and learneth there how good it is to 
give ear unto discipline, to fear God, to keep God’s commandments, 
to beware of strange and wanton women, to be obedient to father 
and mother, to be thankful to him that telleth him of his faults. 
Captain ‘Will’ was an ungracious fellow, whom to conquer I was al- 
most in despair. I went upon him with fair means, with foul means, 
that is, with menacing from time to time, so long that he took such 
courage that he thought utterly my meaning^to be nothing but dal- 
liance. (juid viuliaf Beforo we came from Sutton, upon a day I took 
my morice pike, and at ‘Will’ I went, and gave him such a wound 
that he wist not what to do, but picked him privately out of the 
place that I never saw him since. Methought it the luckiest day that 
ever I had in battle. 1 think that only wound shall be enough for 
me to daunt both ‘Will’ and all his fellows. Howbcit, there is an- 
other cumbrous captain that appeareth out of his pavilion, called 
‘Oblivion,’ who by labour and continuance of exercise shall be easily 
chased away. He is a vessel most apt to receive all goodness and 
learning, witty, sharp, and pleasant.’ — Dr. Coxe to — : MS. State 
Paper Office, Domestic, vol. xvi. 

- 1 Lord $ Journals , 37 Henry VIII. - . 

5 ‘Post longam examinationem.’ — Ibid. 
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ference with opinion. The progress of the bill may have 
been stopped by the lower house; it may have been ar- 
rested by the crown. But, at all events, the phenomenon 
of the attempt and of the failure is not a little remark- 
able, and connects itself with a memorable scene with 
which the session was closed. On the 24th of December, 
the king for the last time in his life appeared in par- 
liament for the prorogation. When the business was over 
and the address was presented, the chancellor was be- 
ginning as usual to reply in his name, when Henry un- 
expectedly rose from his seat, and, with a half apology 
for the interruption, requested to be allowed to speak in 
his own person. 1 

The address had contained the ordinary compliments 
to royalty. He commenced by saying that he regarded 
such expressions rather as a point of rhetoric, to put him 
in remembrance of qualities lacking in him, which he 
would use his endeavours to obtain; and he trusted his 
hearers would help him with their prayers. If any point 
or iota of them were already in him, God was therefore 
to be thanked, and not he, from -whom came all goodness 
and virtuous quality. He then thanked the Houses for 
their liberality in the grant of the subsidy, for which, 
, however, he said, considering it was to be employed not 
for his own use, but for the safety of the commonwealth, 
he felt not so much obliged, as for the permission which 
they had given him to dispose as he should think good 
of the chantries and colleges. This measure he accepted 
as a proof of their confidence as well in his integrity as 
in his discretion; and they would see, in the dispositions 
which he intended to make, that he desired to serve God 
faithfully, and to provide for the wants of the poor. 

His manner was unusual. ‘He spoke,’ said Sir John 
Mason, ‘so sententiously, so kingly, so rather fatherly,’ 
that he was listened to with peculiar emotion. 

He had spoken of the business of the session. He 
then paused— hesitated — his voice shook — he burst into 
tears. 

The present, he said, was not the first time that his 
subjects had allowed him to see their affection for him; 
he trusted that they knew that, as their hearts were to- 

* Two independent accounts of this speech remain; one ifl given 
by Hall, whose language implies that he was present: the other is in 
a letter of Sir John Mason to Paget, In MS. in the State Paper Office. 
The first is the longest, the second is the most interesting from the 
description On the manner in which the words were spoken and of 
the effect which they produced. 
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wards him, so was his heart towards them. One other 
thing there was, however, in which he could not work 
alone ; and he must call upon them all to help him, in 
the name and for the honour of Almighty God. 

‘I hear,’ he continued, ‘that the special foundation of 
our religion being charity between man and man, it is so 
refrigerate 1 as there was never more dissension and lack 
of love between man and man, the occasions whereof are 
opinions only and names devised for the continuance of 
the same. Some are called Papists, some Lutherans, and 
some Anabaptists; names devised of the devil, and yet 
not fully without ground, for the severing of one man’s 
heart by conceit of opinion from the other. For the re- 
medy whereof, I desire, first, every man of himself to 
travel first for his own amendment. Secondly, I exhort 
the bishops and clergy, who are noted to be the salt and 
lamps of the world, by amending of their divisions, to 
give example to the rest, and to agree especially in their 
teaching — which, seeing there is but one truth and verity, 
they may easily do, calling therein for the aid of God. 
Finally, I exhort the nobles and the lay fee not to re- 
ceive the grace of God in vain; and albeit, by the instinct 
of God, the Scriptures have been permitted unto them 
in the English tongue, yet not to take upon them the 
judgment and exposition of the same, but reverendly and 
humbly, with fear and dread, to receive and use the 
knowledge which it hath pleased God to show unto them, 
and in any doubt to resort unto the learned, or at best 
the higher powers. I am very sorry to know and hear 
how unreverendly that precious jewel the Word of God 
is disputed, rhymed, sung, and jangled in every alehouse 
and tavern. This kind of man is depraved, and that kind 
of man; this ceremony and that ceremony. Of this I am 
sure, that charity was never so faint among you; and 
God Himself, amongst Christians, was never less rever- 
enced, honoured, and served. Therefore, as I said before, 
be in charity one with another, like brother and brother. 
Have respect to the pleasing of God, and then I doubt 
not that love I spake of shall never be dissolved betwixt 
us. Then may I justly rejoice that thus long I have lived 
to see this day, and you, by verity, conscience, and cha- 
rity between yourselves, may in this point, as you be in 
divers others, accounted among the rest of the world as 
blessed men.’ 

With these words Henry passed down from the throne 

1 ‘ This was hie term.’ — Mason to Paget. 
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and departed. Many of his hearers had been overcome, 
like himself, and were in tears ; 1 both in parliament and 
the country a sensation was created, profound while it 
lasted; and perhaps it might have been more permanent 
in its effects, had not the remedy which the king pre- 
scribed been the exercise of the one virtue for ever un- 
known in controversies of religion. Yet, although the 
admonition was addressed to all sides, it was a declaration 
in favour of freedom. It prescribed toleration, which the 
Catholics considered to be a crime. It prescribed charity 
where they believed it to be their duty to hate. In 
January their alarm was increased by a circular prepared 
at the king’s desire by Cranmer, forbidding the adoration 
of the cross on Palm Sunday and the ringing of bells on 
Allhallows Eve, which was a relic of Pagan superstition. 
Gardiner, who at the moment was busy completing at 
Brussels the revision of the treaty with the Emperor, 
succeeded in suspending for the moment the issue of the 
order. He assured the king that, if such an evidence of 
English tendencies was given to the world, his labours 
would be fruitless. 2 * * * * 7 But the intention was none the less 
alarming to the Bishop of Winchester’s supporters, none 
the less encouraging to their opponents. The orthodox 
faction were still powerful. They had the law upon their 
side; the Duke of Norfolk stood by them, stoutly sup- 
ported by Wriothesley, who was now chancellor, and the 
body of the peers. If they had failed in their late heresy 
bill, they had still the Six Articles to fall back upon; and 
as the king was as anxious as he had ever been to check 
the extravagances with which the Protestant preachers 
were outraging the prejudices of the people, they had the 
advantage of a defensive position, and they determined to 
use their power so long as it remained to them. 

They had not long to wait for their opportunity. 
Many of the chantries had been suppressed under the 
late act, and their disappearance, if left to its silent 
operation, would have carried its own lesson. Dr. Crome, 
a loud advocate of the party of movement, with the ap- 
petite for inconvenient dilemmas which belongs so fre- 
quently to clever unwise men, preached a sermon at the 
Mercers’ Chapel, in which he worked the statute into an 

1 His words. Hays Mason, ‘to you that have been used to his daily 

talking, should have been no great wonder — and yet saw I some that 

hear him often enough largely water their plants — but to us that 

have not heard him often were such a joy and marvellous comfort, 

as I reckon this day one of the happiest of my life.’ — Mason to 

Paget: MS. 

7 Jenkins’s Cranmer, vol. i. pp. 318, 319; Foxe, vol. v. 
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argument against purgatory. Either, he said, the masB 
priests ought to have been maintained, and a wrong had 
been done to the souls of those who had left lands to 
support them, or the singing of masses by living men did 
not and could not affect the condition of those souls. 
The reasoning was unanswerable; but where a victory is 
to be gained over a deep-rooted prejudice, sensible men 
are contented with the acceptance of premises, and leave 
the conclusions to follow of themselves. The preacher 
was invited, by an order from the king, to explain him- 
self at Paul’s Cross. He was warned to be careful ‘of his 
brethren in London; not to yield to their fantasies; and 
to beware that he said not that he came not to recant .’ 1 
He shuffled in the usual manner; he trifled as Jerome had 
trifled; and he was then summoned before the council, 
when he was compelled into a formal abjuration. 

If the evil had rested with himself, his impatience 
would have met with a not undeserved reward; but the 
spirit of persecution once aroused, would not be appeased 
without a victim ; and an attempt was next made to destroy 
a more formidable person. 

Since his resignation of his bishopric, Latimer had re- 
mained in retirement; but his silence had not softened 
the exasperation which he had before provoked; Crome 
had received advice from him which might perhaps be 
heretical; he was sent for and examined. 

More than once before, Latimer had been saved by 
the king. He was out of danger on the great point of 
transubstantiation, for he still adhered to the old belief; 
and in any lighter matter he felt that he might trust to 
the same support and defy the danger. The council ‘min- 
istered unto him an oath, with divers interrogatories .’ 2 
He would not answer them. It was dangerous, he said; 
and their proceeding was more extreme than if he lived 
under the Turk . 3 He was told that it was the king’s will. 
He was altogether doubtful of that, he replied, ‘and desired 
to speak with his Majesty himself.’ He had been told 
that it was the king’s will that he should give up his 
bishopric; and he found afterwards that the king had 
willed nothing of the kind, and ‘had pitied his condition.’ 
He was rebuked for his disrespect, but he was very in- 
different; and when pressed further with questions, ‘he 
answered them,’ the council said, ‘in such sort as they 
were left as wise as they were before .’ 4 A physician 

1 Slate Papers, vol. i. p. 843. 

* Ibid. p. 848, Ac. * Ibid. * Ibid. 
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named Huick was next called in; but he imitated La- 
timer, and appealed. He drew up a statement of his 
belief in writing; but, in a purposed contempt of his 
examiners, he added to his answer that it was for the 
king only, and he desired that ‘two or three gentlemen 
of the privy chamber’ might take charge of it . 1 

The council laid the behaviour of the prisoners before 
Henry, and the Reformers seemed to be bent- on making 
their protection as difficult as possible ; but, so far as we 
can discover by the event, the appeal was allowed, and 
they were troubled no further. Except against those w’ho 
were heretical on the eucharist, it was plain that no further 
persecution would be permitted; and even here the Bishop 
of Winchester felt his prey sliding from his grasp. His 
enemies were in parliament, on the council board, in the 
royal household, perhaps on the throne itself; and it 
seems to have been on this occasion that an attempt was 
made against Henry’s last queen. Unvouched for, un- 
alluded to by any contemporary authority as yet discov- 
ered, diluted through Protestant tradition for two gener- 
ations, till it reached the ears of Foxe, the popular legend 
can pretend to no authenticity of detail. We can believe, 
however, that, if the queen had been actively encouraging 
the more vehement forms of Protestantism in the palace, 
she must have added materially to the difficulties of the 
king’s position; that Gardiner brought complaints against 
her; that the king examined into them, and finding that 
the story was either an invention, or was maliciously 
exaggerated, dismissed the accusers with a reproof, as 
he had dismissed them before in their attacks upon 
Cranmer . 2 

Success in a lower quarter, however, was still possible 
to the persecutors . 3 4 John Lascelles, one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber , 1 had been examined with Crome and 


1 State Papers , vol. i. p. 848, Ac. 

1 Foxe. vol. v. Foxe has weakened hia story by a blunder in the 
only point on whioh we are able to test it. He connects the attack 
on the queen with Gardiner’s disgrace; and Gardiner’s disgrace oniy 
followed on the discovery of Lord Surrey’s designs upon the regency 
in the ensuing December. 

* The body of the council certainly were acting with Gardiner. 
Latimer’s examiners were Wriothesley, Norfolk, Essex, Sir John Gage, 
Sir Anthony Browne, Sir Anthony Wingfield, the Bishops of Durham 
and Winchester, and, strange to say, Lord Russell. On the other 
side were only the small but powerful minority, composed of Cranmer, 
Lord Parr, Lord Hertford, and Lord LiBle. — See State Papers , vol. i. 
p. 851. 

4 Probably the same Lascelles who was mentioned as regretting 
the death of Cromwell, and perhaps the brother of the lady who re- 
vealed the iniquities of Catherine Howard, and who first carried the 
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Latimer. He had declined to reply to the questions which 
were submitted to him unless he had a promise of the 
king’s protection; 1 but. while in prison he collected his 
courage, and wrote a deliberate denial of the real pre- 
sence. 2 Three other persons were at the same time 
convicted of the same offence. Nicholas Belemian, a 
Shropshire priest, John Adams, a tailor, and a lady, the 
tragedy of whose martyrdom, being visible in all its de- 
tails, overshadows the fate of her fellow-sufferers. 

Anne, daughter of Sir William Ascue, 3 was born at 
Kelsey, in Lincolnshire. In her early youth or woman- 
hood she must have remembered the rebellion in which 
her father was, perhaps, unwillingly implicated, and she 
must have lived surrounded by the passions which it had 
roused. She was married to a violent conservative, a 
gentleman named Kyme; but from some cause she was 
unable to follow in the track of her husband and father; 
she became, a Protestant, and was disowned and disclaimed 
by them ; and then we find that she was to be seen from 
time to time in the aisles of Lincoln Cathedral reading 
the Bible, with groups of priests, in twos and threes, ap- 
proaching to reason with her, ‘ yet going their ways again 
without words spoken.’ 4 In March, 1545, she was first 
arrested in London. She was examined before the Lord 
Mayor, and afterwards brought before the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Bonner, who had a certain kind of coarse good- 
nature amidst his many faults, treated her with courtesy. 
The mayor had sent in a collection of idle exaggerated 
charges against her. Some of them she denied; some of 
them she passed over and avoided, and the bishop would 
not press upon her hardly. He said that he was sorry 
for her trouble. If her conscience was troubled, he trusted 

story to Cranmer. If lie was indeed the same person, we can under- 
stand the animosity with which he must have been regarded by the 
Auglo-Catholics. 

1 Lascelles will not answer to that part of his conference with 
Crome that toucheth Scripture matters without he have the King’s 
Majesty’s express commandment, with his protection; for he saith it is 
neither wisdom nor equity that he should kill himself . — State tapers, 
vol. i. p. 850. 

2 Foxe, vol. v. p. 551. 

* The authority for the remarkable and otherwise incredible cir- 
cumstances of Anne Ascue’s persecution is a narrative, or rather a 
series of fragments, written by herself in the intervals of her harassing 
examinations, at the request of her friends. These were printed by 
Foxe; though he does not say by what means they came into his 
hands, there is no reason to believe them forgeries; and the utmost 
value which can belong to internal evidence must be allowed to their 
unaffected simplicity. 

4 Anne Ascue’s Diary: Foxk, vol. v. 
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that she would be open with him, and no advantage should 
be taken of anything which she might say. When she de- 
clined to accept him for her confessor, he was ready to 
assist her to escape from her position. He drew up an 
orthodox formula on the real presence, which he desired 
her to sign. She took a pen, and wrote at the foot of 
the paper that she believed all manner of things con- 
tained in the faith of the Church; and, although irritated 
by the palpable evasion, Bonner allowed it to pass. She 
was remanded to prison for a few days, and then dis- 
missed upon bail ; and the bishop, with, perhaps, a kinder 
purpose than that which Foxe attributes to him, of ca- 
lumniating a Protestant saint, entered in his register that 
Anne Ascue had appeared before him, and had made an 
adequate profession of her belief. 

But her name was written among those who were to 
serve Heaven in their deaths rather than their lives. The 
following summer she was again seized and brought be- 
fore the inquisitors, whose appetite had been sharpened 
by the escape of Latimer. The Gardiner and Wriothesley 
faction were now her judges. They required her to state 
explicitly her opinion on the eucharist; and she knew this 
time that they would either kill her or force her to deny 
her faith. ‘She would not sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land,’ she said; and when Gardiner told her that 
she spoke in parables, she answered as another had an- 
swered, ‘If I tell you the truth, ye will not believe me.’ 
She was questioned for five weary hours, but nothing 
could be extracted from her ; and the day after, attempts 
were made to shake her resolution by private persuasion. 
The brilliant worldly Paget, to whom confessions of faith 
‘were no things to die for,’ put out the eloquence which 
had foiled the diplomatists of Europe. His arguments fell 
off like arrow's from enchanted armour. Lord Lisle and 
Lord Parr, who believed as she believed, tried to prevail 
on her to say as they said. ‘It was shame for them,’ she 
replied, ‘to counsel contrary to their knowledge.’ Gardiner 
told her she would be burnt. ‘ God,’ she answered, 1 laughed 
his threatenings to scorn.’ 

She was taken to Newgate, and, as if to ensure her 
sentence with her own hands, she wrote — 

‘The bread is but a remembrance of his death, or a 
sacrament of thanksgiving for it.’ ‘ Written by me, Anne 
Ascue, that neither wish death, nor yet fear his might, and 
as merry as one that is bound towards Heaven.’ 

Her formal trial followed at the Guildhall, where she 
Fbocds. rv. 20 
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reasserted the same belief: ‘That which you call your God/ 
she said, ‘is a piece of bread; for proof thereof let it lie 
in a box three months and it will be mouldy. I am per- 
suaded it cannot be God.’ 

The duty of a judge is to decide by the law, not by 
his conscience. If there had been a desire to acquit, the 
judges had no choice before them. After sentence of death 
had been passed upon her she was taken back to prison, 
where she wrote a letter to the king, not asking for mercy, 
but firmly and nobly asserting that she was innocent of 
crime. She enclosed it under cover to Wriothesley. 
Whether the chancellor delivered it or kept it, the law 
was left to take its course. 

But the execution was delayed. The Anglo-Catholics 
had gained but half their object, and they required evi- 
dence from her, if possible, which would implicate higher 
offenders. The state of the king’s health made the pro- 
spect of a long minority more near and more certain. 
Lord Audeley and the Dnke of Suffolk, who had held a 
middle place by the side of the king, had died in the 
past year. The two parties in the government were more 
sharply divided and more anxious to shake each other’s 
credit. A strange incident was connected with Anne 
Ascue’s imprisonment. She was found in possession of 
more comforts than the customs of Newgate supplied: 
when she was required to confess how she obtained them, 
it appeared that ‘her maid went abroad into the streets 
and made moan to the prentices, and they by her did 
send in money .’ 1 But this explanation, so touching in its 
simplicity, foiled to satisfy her questioners. They suspected 
Hertford and Cranraer, and perhaps the queen; and could 
they prove their complicity, they had ensured their own 
victory and the ruin of their rivals. The condemned lady 
was taken from Newgate to the Tower, where the chan- 
cellor and the solicitor-general were waiting for her. She 
was asked if Lady Hertford, the Duchess of Suffolk, or 
Lady Fitzwilliam belonged to her sect. She refused to 
say. They told her that they knew she had been main- 
tained by certain members of the council, and they must 
have their names. She was still silent. ‘Then,’ she says 
(and this is no late legend or lying tradition, but a dread- 
ful truth related at first hand, from the pen of the sufferer 
herself), ‘they did put me on the rack because I confessed 
no ladies or gentlemen to be of my opinion, and there- 
upon they kept me a long time; and because I lay still 
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and did not cry, my Lord Chancellor and Master Rich 1 
took pains to rack me with their own hands till 1 was 
nigh dead.’ 2 Sir Anthony Knyvet, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, lifted her off in his arms. She swooned, and was 
laid on the floor; and when she recovered, the chancellor 
remained two hours longer labouring to persuade her to 
recant. But, as she said, she thanked God she had strength 
left to persevere ; she preferred to die, and to death they 
left her. 3 

On the 16th of July she was carried out with her three 
companions to the scene of so many horrors, and chained 
to a stake. Four members of the council, brought thither, 
it is to be said, by duty, not by curiosity or vindictiveness, 
took their places on a raised bench in front of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, and when all preparations were com- 
pleted, Shaxton, once the most troublesome of the Pro- 
testants, now, in the recoil of cowardice degenerated into 
a persecutor, preached a sermon. The sufferers listened 
calmly, and when the preacher ceased Wriothesley sent 
them their pardons on condition of recantation. But 
neither Anne nor her companions would even look at 
them. They merely said they were not come thither to 
deny their Lord and Master. The mayor rose, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Fiat Justitia,’ and the pile was lighted. 

That the persecution had not been instigated by the 
king is evident from the whole tenor of his later years, 


1 The Solicitor-General. 

7 ‘I understand,’ she wrote subsequently, 4 the council is not a little 
displeased that it should be reported abroad that I was racked in the 
Tower. They say now that what they did then was but to fear me, 
whereby I perceive they are ashamed of their uncomely doings, and 
fear much lest the King’s Majesty should have information thereof.’ 
— Foxe, vol. v. p. .">48. The abominable cruelty of Wriothesley and 
Bich is perhaps the darkest page in the history of any English states- 
men. Yet, as Wriothesley was a man who had shown at other times 
high and noble qualities, it is hard to believe that bigotry had entirely 
blinded him to all feelings of humanity. It is possible that the rack 
was, as he said, employed rather to terrify than to torture, and he 
may have himself taken charge of it to prevent rather than to ensure 
the active infliction of pain. Anne Ascne may have swooned from 
fear as well as suffering; and it is to be remarked that she sat two 
hours with Wriothesley immediately afterwards, 'reasoning with him,' 
which she could not have done if the screws had been severely 
strained. Foxe indeed says, that she had been so tortured that she 
was carried in a chair to the place of execution; but she may have 
been exhausted by general ill-treatment, and the fact of her two hours' 
conversation rests on her own authority. 

' Foxe adds that Knyvet, as soon as they were gone, sprung im- 
mediately into a boat and hurried to Whitehall to the king, who ex- 
pressed himself ‘not pleased at the extreme handling of the woman.’ 
Anne herself, however, as may be seen in the last note, said, that 
t the council were afraid lest the king should hear how she had been 

reated. 
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and from the confidence with which all accused persons 
appealed to him. While these trials were going forward 
he was pressed by the bishops to issue a proclamation 
for the surrender of the forbidden volumes of Protestant 
theology. He consented, but he accompanied the order 
with a promise that no person who might bring in such 
volumes should be in danger for their possession under 
existing statutes; and he directed ‘that no bishop, chan- 
cellor, commissary, sheriff, or constable should be curious 
to mark’ who the persons were . 1 He had ceased to sym- 
pathize with bigotry; how far he had endeavoured to 
check it is as difficult to know, as the extent of his re- 
sponsibility is difficult to measure. It is no easy thing 
for a sovereign, when he sees his way but doubtfully, to 
set aside the law, in the face of a powerful party. But, 
after these last executions, he seems to have been finally 
revolted, and to have shaken himself free, by a resolute 
effort, of the whole accursed superstition. The per- 
secutors, who had extended their operations into the 
counties, as well as exerted themselves in the capital, 
proceeded in the confidence of success to seize another 
member of the household, Sir George Blage. He was 
taken to the Guildhall, accused of heresy on the sacra- 
ment, tried and condemned. Only at the last moment 
Henry received an intimation of his servant’s danger 
through Lord Russell; but he required him by a royal 
warrant to be instantly set at liberty. 

The first step was followed up by a public evidence 
of his intentions far more marked. As long as he was 
embarrassed with the war his advances to the Germans 
were explained, and perhaps in their earlier stages had 
been caused, by political convenience, ne was now him- 
self at peace, and the danger from the Emperor, so long 
foreseen, was on the point of bursting upon Saxony. 
Their recent treatment of England had imposed but a 
slight obligation on the king to interfere to help the 
Lutheran princes. He now once more, as if to signify to 
his own subjects and to the world his resolution to go 
forward with the Reformation, offered to unite with them 
in a league offensive and defensive, to be called ‘the 
League Christian.’ Inasmuch as he would be called on 
for larger contributions than any other prince, he desired 
for himself the principal authority; but his object, he 
said, was ‘nothing more than the sincere union and con- 
junction of them all together in one godly and Christian 

1 ‘Royal Proclamation against unlawful books. *— Foxe, vol. v. 
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judgment and opinion in religion, following the Holy 
Scriptures or the determination of the Primitive Church ’ 
in the first general councils. He entreated again that 
their ‘learned men’ would come to England, and settle 
with him their minor differences, and ‘so, they being 
united and knit together in one strength and religion, it 
might be called indeed a very Christian league and con- 
federacy .’ 1 At the same time he surprised Cranmer by 
telling him that he was prepared for the change at home 
of the mass into the modern communion . 2 The danger 
for which Anne of Cleves had been divorced, for which 
Cromwell had been hunted to death, which the whole 
energies of the Anglo-Catholics had for ten years been 
exerted to prevent, had returned at last, and, as it seemed, 
irresistibly. The Germans, indeed, were so blind to their 
peril as again to hesitate, and to demand impossible con- 
ditions. The false promises of the French betrayed them 
to their ruin . 3 But the king’s intentions remained un- 
affected. Slow to resolve, he was never known to relin- 
quish a resolution which once he had formed; and Eliza- 
beth did but conclude and establish the changes which her 
father would have anticipated had another year of life been 
allowed to him . 4 

But time was soon to exist no more for Henry. Well 
done or ill, his work on earth was nearly finished. In a 
few more weeks he was to die. It was evident to him- 
self and to all about him that the end was near. The 
wound in his leg had deepened and spread: he could no 
longer walk or stand, but he reclined upon a couch and 
was wheeled from room to room. His death might easily 


1 Henry VIII. to Bruno: State Papers^ vol. xi. pp. 281, 2S2. 

J See Foxe, vol. v. p. 6^2; and Jenkins’s Cranmer, vol. i. p. 320. 

1 ‘Unless the Protestants be succoured, the Cardinal du Bellay saith 

that actum est de neyotio eoanyelii We had long communication 

of this matter, and, among other things, when I said to him that, if 
the Protestants could have been contented with reason, peradventure 
thoy might have been in league with us ere this. Marry, it is true, 
quoth he ; but to speak frankly with you, they durst not for fear of 
us, for if they had so done without us we threatened to be against 
them too: and then they, being loath to refuse directly your amity, 
did demand such things of you as they knew you would not grant 
unto.’ — Wotton to Paget: State Papers , vol. xi. pp. 354, 355. 

4 I say Elizabeth, rather than Cranmer and Hertford; for the Re- 
formation under Edward VI. was conducted in another spirit. Hert- 
ford, however, knew what Henry’s intentions were, and partially if 
not w'holly fulfilled them. He wrote to Mary on her complaint of the 
changes which he had introduced, saying that ‘his Grace died before 
he had fully finished such order as lie was minded to have established 
if death had not prevented him. Religion was not established as he 
purposed, and a great many knew and could testify what he would 
further have done in it had he lived.’ — Strype’s Meinorials y vol. i. 

p. 601. 
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be close at hand. It could not be distant. Under such 
circumstances what were the prospects of the kingdom? 
The Prince was but nine years old; and the saying ‘Woe 
to the land where the king is a child,’ was at that mo- 
ment signally illustrated in the misery of Scotland. The 
baby-queen was a plaything, as Henry described it, ‘ among 
a sort of wolves’ — was that to be the fortune of the boy 
for whom he and his country had so passionately longed? 
The Earl of Hertford was the person on whose natural 
affection he could most surely calculate ; and Hertford was 
true to Reformation. But a protectorate in the hands of 
a leader of one of two great parties regarding each 
other with the animosity which only religion could in- 
spire, was a precarious experiment, and there were per- 
sonal objections to the choice of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. 

Hertford was hated as a parvenu by the old nobility, 
and by the smaller landowners, who with feudal deference 
accepted their opinions from the aristocracy; he was 
dreaded as a heretic by the whole body of the conser- 
vatives, whether laity or clergy. His popularity with the 
army, which he had gained by his military successes, and 
the support of the enthusiastic but ungovernable Refor- 
mers, might have enabled him to make head as a leader 
in civil war, but would assist him little in carrying on 
the government. Nor is it likely that the king could 
wholly place confidence in him. Able without being wise, 
the earl possessed precisely the qualities which would be 
most dangerous to him, if trusted with power in an ar- 
duous crisis. 

Had the conservatives been prudent, they had a fair 
game in their hands; a power so great as to have com- 
pelled Henry VIII. to temporize with it would have re- 
covered its influence with little difficulty in the necessary 
weakness of a minority. But, either their own hasty 
anxiety, or the headstrong ambition of one of their leaders, 
betrayed their interests prematurely, and secured the easy 
accomplishment of a Protestant revolution. In relating 
the story of the trial and execution of Lord Surrey, which 
historians have unanimously described as a gratuitous 
murder, it will be desirable for me to state with much 
nakedness the grounds on which I have formed a different 
opinion. 

During the discussions on the succession which had 
preceded and occasioned the divorce of Queen Catherine, 
the Duke of Norfolk had been spoken of among those 
who were likely, in the event of the king’s death, to suc- 
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<eeed to the crown. 1 Any hopes which he might have 
formed disappeared necessarily with the birth of the 
prince ; hut he remained one of the most powerful noble- 
men in England, and since the death of the Duke of 
Suffolk was without an equal in rank among the peers. 
He consistently declared and consistently conducted him- 
self as the champion of Catholic doctrine. 2 His expres- 
sions on the fall of Cromwell betrayed a regret even for 
the separation from the Papacy, 3 — as indeed the Anglicans 
generally were learning that there was no true standing 
ground for opinions divorced from their natural connexion. 
To his father’s hereditary sentiments Lord Surrey added 
a more than hereditary scorn of the ‘new men’ whom the 
change of times was bringing like the scum to the sur- 
face of the state, and an ambition which no portion of 
his father’s prudence taught him to restrain. With bril- 
liant genius, with reckless courage, with a pride which 
would brook no superior, he united a careless extra- 
vagance which had crippled him with debt, and a loose- 
ness of habit which had brought him unfavourably under 
the notice of the government. So far a brief imprison- 
ment had been considered sufficient punishment for an 
ordinary folly. He had done good service abroad, which 
the defeat at St. Etienne had but partially eclipsed There 
is no appearance that suspicion of any kind continued to 
attach to him. 

Suddenly, however, there was a change. At the end 
of November, 1546, when the king’s illness was notoriously 
dangerous, and he was in greatest embarrassment on the 
settlement of the kingdom, it became known that the 
young lord liad made an alteration in his shield; that 
where he was entitled to bear the arms of England in 
the second quarter, as a collateral descendant of Hie Plan- 
tagenets, he had assumed the quarterings which belonged 
especially and only to the heir apparent to the throne. 4 
The Earl of Surrey’s arms was not a subject entirely new. 
We may feel assured that, when the riot was inquired 
into, the remarks of his friends upon his family and his 
prospects had not been overlooked. 5 A new and extra- 

1 See GicmsiAHi’s Letters from the Court of Henry 17//. 

* ‘I know not that I have offended any man, or that any man was 
offended with me, unlese it were such as were angry with me for being 
quick against the eacramentaries.’ — Duke of Norfolk to Henry VIII.: 
IiObd Heeukht, p. 265. 

* Vide supra , p. 64. 

4 Bay a de Secretis ; State Papers , vol. i. p. 891. Act of Attainder 
of the Earl of Surrey and the Duke of Norfolk. 

5 Vide supra, p. 154. 
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ordinary affectation in the same matter naturally attracted 
notice. Questions were asked at the College of Heralds, 
where it appeared that Lord Surrey had inquired whether 
he might legitimately assume the royal bearings. He had 
been told, it was found, that the might not assume them ; 
he had insisted that he would, and he had been served 
in consequence with a formal inhibition . 1 A light matter 
became a large one, when it had been pursued with so 
peculiar obstinacy. Vanity alone could not have prompted 
conduct which was technically high treason, when the na- 
ture of it was so clearly understood. Suspicion being once 
aroused, many lips were immediately opened which the 
fear of Norfolk’s family had hitherto kept sealed. 

‘Sir Edmund Warner, being commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Paget to put in writing all such words and commu- 
nications as had heretofore been betwixt him and the 
Earl of Surrey that might in any wise touch the King’s 
Highness and his posterity, or of any other person, what 
he had heard of the said earl that might in any wise tend 
to the same effect, deposed, that of the earl himself he 
had heard nothing; but in the summer last past Mr. De- 
vereux did tell him upon certain communications of the 
pride and vain glory of the said earl, that it was possible 
it might be abated one day; and when he, Sir Edmund 
Warner, asked what he meant thereby, he said, what if 
he were accused to the king that he should say, ‘if God 
should call the king to _ his mercy, who were so meet to 
govern the prince as my lord his father .” 2 

Sir Edward Rogers, being examined, deposed — 

‘Sir George Blage was in communication with the earl 
and me, and the earl entered in question with Blage, or 
Blage with the earl, who were meetest to have the rule 
and governance of the prince in case God should disclose 
his pleasure on the King’s Majesty. Blage said he thought 
meetest such as his Highness should appoint. The earl 
contrarywise said that his father was the meetest per- 
sonage to be deputed to that room, as well in respect of 
the good service that he had done as also for his estate. 
Blage answered, saying, he trusted never to see that day, 
and that the prince should be but evil taught if he were 
of his father’s teaching; and further, in multiplying of 
words, said plainly to tne earl that, rather than it should 
come to pass that the prince should be under the gov- 
ernance of his father or you, I would bide the adventure 

• Depositions on Lord Surrey’s Treasons: MS. State Paper Office , 
Domestic , vol. xix. 

2 Examination of Sir Edmund Warner: Ibid. 
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to thrust this dagger iu you. The earl said he was very 
hasty, and God sent a shrewd cow short horns. ‘Yea,’ 
my lord, quoth Blage, ‘and I trust your horns also shall 
be kept so short as you shall not be able to do hurt with 
them;’ and thus they departed in choler.” 

Sir George Blage’s intemperance may be accounted 
for by his escape from the destination in Smithfield, which 
Norfolk’s party had intended for him. It is easy from 
these fragments of evidence to gather that Surrey had 
for some time been speculating on a Norfolk regency. 
The prize was one for which lie might naturally hope, 
for which ambition and the interests of his party would 
alike tempt him to strike ; and it would be a recompense 
for the shadow under which his family had suffered since 
Catherine Howard had disgraced them. 

But a far sadder charge against him was next to 
follow. 

‘ Sir Gawiu Carew, examined, said that my Lady of 
Richmond 1 2 had discovered unto him as strange a practice 
of her brother as ever he heard of, which was that the 
aforesaid earl, pretending the face of a marriage to have 
succeeded between Sir Thomas Seymour and the said 
lady, did will and advise her that what time the King’s 
Majesty should send for her (as it should be brought 
about that the King’s Highness should move her in that 
behalf), she should so order herself as neither she should 
seem to grant nor to deny that his Majesty did will her 
unto, but rather to so temper her tale as his Highness 
might thereby have occasion to send for her again, and 
so possibly that his Majesty might cast some love unto 
her, whereby in process she should bear as great a stroke 
about him as Madame d’Estampes did about the French 
king . 3 

Another witness confirmed Carew’s story. At the time 
when the proposition was made, when there was no 
thought of a prosecution of Surrey, Lady Richmond had 
complained of his language to her with abhorrence and 
disgust, and had added, ‘that she defied her brother, and 
said that they should all perish, and she would cut her 
own throat rather than she would consent to such a 
villany .’ 4 

1 Examination of Sir Edward Rogers: MS. State Paper Office, Do- 

mextic , vol. xix. 

1 Widow of Henry Fitz Roy, Duke of Richmond, daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk and sister of Surrey. 

1 Examination of Sir Gawin Carew : MS. State Paper Office , Domestic, 
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It was proved further, that Surrey had used violent 
and menacing language against Hertford, who had super- 
seded him at Boulogne, and had been sent to retrieve 
his blunders', and, more suspiciously, that one of his ser- 
vants had been in secret communication with Cardinal 
Pole in Italy. 

This evidence was collected in the first and second 
weeks in December. Surrey and the Duke were imme- 
diately arrested, and the personal attendance of Lady 
Richmond being of course indispensable, Sir John Gates 
and Sir Richard Southwell were sent down for her into 
Norfolk to Keninghall, and were directed to bring with 
her at the same time a certain Elizabeth Holland, an 
ambiguous favourite of the duke who resided with his 
family . 1 

Lady Richmond, on learning the object of their visit, 
at first almost fainted. As soon as she could collect her- 
self' she fell on her knees, and declared that she had al- 
ways believed her father to be loyal. Her brother, she 
said, was a rash young man; but she would tell all that 
she knew, she would conceal nothing . 2 The two ladies 
were brought immediately to London. Ebzabetli Hol- 
land’s depositions, when taken before the council, chiefly 
affected the duke. He was not responsible for the altera- 
tion of the arms, for which, she said, he had censured 
Surrey; but he had spoken violently and bitterly of his 
opponents on the council. They hated him, he had said, 
because be was true to the Church and the faith, and was 
an enemy of heretics. The king did not love him, and 
had withdrawn his confidence from him; but the king 
would soon die, and the realm would be in confusion, 
and the less others set by him, the more he would set by 
himself . 3 

Lady Richmond threw a shield over her father; but 
against her brother her evidence told fatally. She con- 

1 Tiie only information which wo possess about this lady is in the 
letters of the mad Duchess of Norfolk, the daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and little credit can be attached to stories which are 
tinged with a manifest insanity. On one oocasion the duchess save 
that Elizabeth Holland was originally a laundry-maid at Keninghall, 
and that Norfolk took her for his mistress. Elsewhere she describes 
her as a near relative of Lord Hussey, who was under her husband’s 
protection. Both statements are accompanied with descriptions of 
family quarrels, monstrous in themselves and refuted by the duke’s 
solemn denial; and it is an important feature in the case that both 
Surrey and his sister were on the father’s side. The letters are among 
the Cotton. MSS., and are many of them printed by Nott in an append- 
ix to his Life of Surrey. 

2 State Papers, vol. i. p. 888, Ac. 

3 Deposition: MS. State Paper Office , Domestic , vol. xix. 
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firmed the story of the abominable advice which he had 
given her. She revealed his deep hate of the ‘new men,’ 
who, ‘when the king was dead,’ he had sworn, ‘should 
smart for it.’ The painful appearance of a sister bearing 
witness against her own blood, loses its offensiveness in 
the outrage which Surrey had dared upon her honour . 1 

Meantime other secrets came to light. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s midnight visits to Marillac were now for the 
first time made known to the government, and threw light 
upon many past difficulties; and next it was said that 
Gardiner, when at Brussels, had planned a secret scheme 
with Granvelle for the restoration of the Papal authority 
in England; that Norfolk was privy to their intentions, 
and that they had been even aware of the treachery ex- 
plained in Guzman’s letter to the Emperor . 2 The visits 
to Marillac could be proved, and, being an unexplained 
mystery, gave credit to what were perhaps but inventions. 
Truth and falsehood, suspicion and certainty, gathered up 
in one black ominous thunder-cloud. 

The duke made no attempt to save Surrey. He knew 
the schemes which had been formed, and he felt that it 
was idle to deny them. He contented himself with de- 
claring his own innocence of bad intentions, and his 
ignorance of the intrigues of Gardiner. He drew up a 
confession, in which he acknowledged that he had cri- 
minally concealed the dangerous purposes of his son, and 
that, for himself, ‘contrary to his duty and allegiance, he 
had at divers times, and to divers persons, disclosed se- 
crets of the Privy Council, to the king’s peril ; 3 for which 
offence he deserved to be attainted of high treason.’ But 
in a letter to the council, he protested vehemently his 
general fidelity. To the king he declared that he was 
conscious of no real fault, unless his hatred of ‘sacra- 
mentaries’ was a fault . 4 5 He insisted on his services; he 
disowned any leaning to the Papacy . 3 He seemed to fear 
that the same measure would be dealt to him which he 


1 MS. State Paper Office, Domestic , vol. xix. 

2 Duke of Norfolk to the Lords of the Council: Nott’s Surrey , ap- 
pendix, p. 99. 

* Printed by Lord Herbert, p. 2ti5. 

4 Norfolk to the King: Lord Herbert, Ibid. 

5 Perhaps truly; but if Surrey had succeeded, events would have 
probably, or assuredly, fallen into the course which they assumed un- 
der Mary, as the instinct of the sacramentaries told them. ‘There was 
a nobleman in England,’ wrote one of them to Bullinger, ‘commonly 
called the Duke of Norfolk, who was a most bitter enemy to the Word 
of God, and who. with his son and others, made a Becret attempt to 
restore the dominion of the Pope and the monks.’ — Original Letters, 
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Lad dealt to Cromwell, and that he would be attainted 
and condemned without trial. Yet, even so, he said,. 
Cromwell had been heard by the council; and though he 
might claim better treatment than had suited the deserts 
of a plebeian upstart, at least he desired that he might 
have no worse, and that Henry or the council would 
hear him. 

Parliament was called at once, and circulars, as usual 
in such cases, were sent to the foreign ambassadors. The 
substance of the effect which they produced may be ga- 
thered from a letter of the Bishop of Westminster, who- 
was then in Germany, to Paget. 

‘I would write unto you my heart if I could,’ he said, 
‘against those two ungracious ingrate and inhuman non 
homines the Duke of Norfolk and his son; the elder of 
whom I confess that I did love, for that I ever supposed 
him a true servant to his master, like as both his al- 
legiance and the manifold benefits of the King’s Majesty 
bound him to have been. Before God I am so amazed 
at the matter that I know not what to say; therefore I 
shall leave them to receive for their deeds as they have 
worthily deserved, and thank God of his grace that hath 
opened this in time, so that the King’s Majesty may see 
it reformed. Almighty God hath not now alone, but often 
and sundry times heretofore, not only letted the malice 
of such as hath imagined any treason against the King’s 
Majesty, but hath so wonderfully manifested it, and in 
such time, that his Majesty’s high wisdom might let that 
malice to take its effect .... All good Englishmen can- 
not herefor thank God enough, and for our part I pray 
God that we may, through his grace, so continue his ser- 
vants, that hereafter we be not found unworthy to receive 
such a benefit at his hands .... To the King’s Majesty 
herein I dare not write, for to enter the matter and not 
to detest it, as the case requireth, I think it not con- 
venient ; and, on the other side, to renew the memory of 
these men’s ingratitude, wherewith noble and princely 
hearts above all others be soon wounded, I think it not 
wisdom.’ 1 

The Duke of Norfolk was aware of Surrey’s intentions. 
How far he had committed himself to active participation 

1 Thirlby to Paget: State Papers, vol. xi. p. 391. Dr. Wotton also 
spoke of 4 the devilish purpose of them that maliciously and traitor- 
ously conspired.’ He was then at the French court, and Francis in- 
quired minutely into the circumstances. He asked if the treason was 
proved. Wotton said it was; and that Surrey had confessed ‘both 
against himself and against his father too.’ So far as I know, this is 
the only hint of a confession from Surrey. — Ibid. p. 388. 
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in them may remain uncertain. For the earl, as his sister’s 
fatal evidence places him beyond the reach of interest and 
almost of compassion, so no injustice is done to him if 
we conclude that he was ready to employ any means, how- 
ever unworthy, to gain an influence over the king; that 
when Lady Richmond refused to be his instrument, he 
intended, on Henrj T ’s death, to claim the supreme power 
for Norfolk or himself as the right of their birth; that in 
the alteration of his arms he was placing prominently 
forward his connexion with the blood-royal to give force 
to his assumption, and to assist him in taking his place 
as the premier nobleman of the ancient blood of England. 
This was the interpretation which at the time was assigned 
to his conduct; and as his success would have involved 
the triumph of the faction who had been straining their 
utmost to anticipate the Marian persecution, there is little 
to regret if the king saw no reason to look leniently on 
the insolent ambition which would have ruined a great 
cause, and filled England with the blood of innocents. 

A paper of considerations, written partly by Henry 
himself , 1 implies a belief that Surrey had even thought 
of setting the Prince of Wales aside and seizing the throne. 
‘If a man coming of the collateral line to the heir of the 
crown, who ought not to bear the arms of England but 
on the second quarter, with the difference of their an- 
cestry, do presume to change his right place, and bear 
them on the first quarter, leaving out the true difference 
of the ancestry, and in the lieu thereof uses the very place 
only of the heir apparent, how this mem's intent is to be 
judged, and whether this impute any danger, peril, or 
slander to the title of the prince, and how it weigheth in 
our laws? 

‘If a man presume to take into his arms an old coat 
of the crown, which his ancestors never bare, nor he of 
right ought to bear, and use it without a difference, 
whether it may be to the peril or slander of the very 
heir of the crown, or be taken to tend to his disturbance 
in the same, and in what peril they be that consent that 
he should do so? 

'■If a man compassing with himself to govern the realm 
do actually go about to rule the king, and should for that 
purpose advise his daughter or his sister to become his 
harlot, thinking thereby to bring it to pass, and so would 
rule both father and son, what this importeth? 

1 The words in italics are the king’s. They are alterations made 
by him in the original draft. The writing is tremulous and irregular. 
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‘If a man say these words, ‘If the king die, who should 
have the rule of the prince but my father or I?’ what it 
importeth ? . 

‘If a man say these words of a man or a woman of 
the realm, ‘If the king were dead, I would shortly shut 
him up,’ what it importeth? 

‘If a man, provoked or compelled by his duty of al- 
legiance, shall declare such matters as he heareth touch- 
ing the king, and shall after be continually threatened by 
the person accused to be killed or hurt for it, what it 
importeth?” 

The last of these questions refers to something of 
which the evidence is lost; the second to a right pre- 
tended by Surrey to bear the arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Whether the extremity of suspicion was justified 
is of little importance. Enough had been proved to bring 
Surrey under the letter of the treason law, and to make 
him far more than guilty under the spirit of it. He had 
played for a high stake; he had failed, and had now to 
pay the forfeit. On the 13th of January, 2 the day before 
the meeting of parliament, he was tried before a special 
commission at the Guildhall; and, after a rhetorical de- 
fence, he was found guilty, sentenced, and executed. 3 

The Duke of Norfolk escaped a trial, but he was not 
to escape attainder. Immediately on the assembly of the 
Houses the subject, by the king’s desire, was brought be- 
fore them, and they were requested to lose no time in 
proceeding with it. In the absence of 'proof, it cannot be 
said with certainty that Norfolk’s death was not intended; 
but his long services perhaps pleaded in extenuation of 
his lighter guilt; and the causes which the king alleged 
for haste, point to another motive than a wish to shed 
blood. Feeling his end to be very near, he desired, as 
the best security for the prince’s succession, to see him 
before he left the world created Prince of Wales and 
crowned. Every high officer of state had his place in 
the ceremony ; and it was necessary to bestow elsewhere 
the dignities which Norfolk held, and of which the at- 
tainder would significantly deprive him. 4 A message to 

1 State Papers, toL i. p. 891. 

2 The Duke of Norfolk’s confession is dated the 12th. — See Lord 
Herbert. 

a See Nott’b Surrey: an epitomo of the trial is in the Baya de 
Secret i s. 

4 ‘Hoc die Jovis, 27 u Januarii, Dominus cancellarius admonuit 
oranes proceres utriusque ordinis auas Pa rliamen tares Kobas induere 
ac deinde Prolocutorem Milites et Burgenses omnes vocari jussit e 
homo Communi, quo facto idem Cancellarins palam deolar&vjt visum 
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this effect was delivered to the parliament by the chan- 
cellor, on the morning of the 27th of January. The bill 
had already passed both lords and commons; the royal 
assent only was wanting; and the king, too ill to attend, 
had sent down a commission empowering the chancellor 
to give his sanction. The order was read. The clerk of 
the upper house at the close pronounced the customary 
words — aoit faict comme il est desire. 

The peers, knights, and burgesses departed to their 
houses. On the day which followed they met as usual 
for despatch of business; but their business was a form; 
they were no longer a parliament. 1 On the same morn- 
ing, an hour after midnight, Henry VIII. had died. Late 
on Thursday evening the symptoms had become rapidly 
worse. He was asked which of his bishops he desired to 
see. He answered Cranmer. The archbishop was sent 
for, but there was some delay; and when he reached 
■Whitehall, the king, though conscious, was speechless. 
Cranmer, ‘speaking comfortably to him, desired him to 
give him some token that he put his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung hard the arch- 
bishop’s hand,’ and expired. 2 

The great event was come; and what would follow? 
Had it occurred a few weeks sooner it would have been 
the signal of confusion, persecution, perhaps insurrection 
and civil war. The peril was escaped for the moment; 
but whether for the moment only might depend on the 
foresight of the sovereign, who being dead was yet to 
speak; who had been empowered by the confidence of 
the country to order the succession, and to direct the 
form of the government which was to rule the minority 
of the prince. 

The will was produced. It was dated on the 30th of 
December, four weeks before, though there is reason to 
think it had been drawn in its leading features when the 
king crossed to Boulogne; 3 and that only a few clauses 

esse Regiie Majestati ob certas quasdam causas specialiter moventes, 
ut sine ull& dilatione expediatur Billa qusedam pro attinctnrA Thomre 
Ducis Norff. et Henrici Comitis Surrey, maxlme vero ut ofjicia quaedatn 
diCti Ducts in alios conferri possent et plena jure per alios exerceri , in 
sacratissimam soleninitatem coronal ionis Edwardi Principle qute jam 
instate— Lords Journals, 38 Henry VIII. 

1 It has been conjectured that the delay in communicating the 
king’s death was caused by a discussion in the council on the fate of 
the Duke of Norfolk. It is far more likely that the suddenness of the 
end having taken the council by surprise, they were examining the 
will, and considering how to carry out the dispositions which had been 
made for the government. 

* Strype’s Cranmer, vol. i. p. 199. 
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were afterwards altered and certain names omitted. The 
formal bequests have long been satisfied or defeated. The 
wisdom or errors of the political provisions have been 
tried at the bar of time, and the verdict has been pro- 
nounced for centuries. But the last words of a remarkable 
man may still be studied as a reflex of his character and 
convictions, and as shedding some light upon a disposition 
which an altered age will never fully comprehend, but 
which is pregnant with indirect suggestions. 

THE WILL OF KING HENEY THE EIGHTH. 

‘In the name of God and of the Glorious and Blessed 
Virgin our Lady St. Mary, and of all the Holy Com- 
pany of heaven, — 

‘We, Henry, by the Grace of God King of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and in earth 
immediately under God the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England and of Ireland, of that name the Eighth, call- 
ing to our remembrance the great gifts and benefits of 
Almighty God given unto us in this transitory life, give 
unto Him our most lowly and humble thanks, know- 
ledging ourself insufficient in any part to deserve or re- 
compense jjhe same, but fear that we have not worthily 
received the same; — 

‘And considering further, also, with ourself, that w r e 
be as all mankind is, mortal and born in sin, believing, 
nevertheless, and hoping that every Christian creature, 
living here in this transitory and wretched w r orld under 
God, dying in steadfast and perfect faith, endeavouring 
and exercising himself to execute in his lifetime, if he 
have leisure, such good deeds and charitable works as 
Scripture commendeth, and as may be to the honour and 
pleasure of God, is ordained by Christ’s passion to be 
saved and to obtain eternal life, of which number we 
verily trust by his grace to be one; and that every 
creature, the more high that he is in estate, honour, and 
authority in this world, the more he is bound to love, 
serve, and thank God, and the more diligently to en- 
deavour himself to do good and charitable works to the 
laud, honour, and praise of Almighty God, and the profit 
of his soul; — 

‘Also, calling to our remembrance the dignity, estate, 
honour, rule, and governance, that Almighty God hath 
called us into this world, and that neither we nor any 
other creature mortal knoweth the time nor place when 
nor where it shall please Almighty God to call him out of 
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this transitory world; — willing, therefore, and minding, 
before our passage out of the same, to dispose and order 
our latter mind, will, and testament, in that sort as we 
trust it shall be acceptable to Almighty God, our only 
. Saviour Jesus Christ, and all the whole company of 
heaven, and the due satisfaction of all godly brethren on 
earth, we therefore, now being of whole and perfect 
mind, adhering wholly to the right faith of Christ and 
his doctrine, repenting also our old and detestable life, 
and being in perfect will and mind by his grace never 
to return to the same nor such like, and minding by 
God’s grace never to vary therefrom as long as any re- 
membrance, breath, or inward knowledge doth or may 
remain within this mortal body, most humbly and heartily 
do commend and bequeath our soul to Almighty God, 
who in person of the Son redeemed the same with his 
most precious body and blood in time of his passion ; 
and for our better remembrance thereof , 1 hath left here 
with us, in his Church militant, the consecration and ad- 
ministration of his precious body and blood to our no 
little consolation and comfort, if we as thankfully accept 
the same as He lovingly and undeserved on man’s behalf 
hath ordained it for our only benefit and not his. 

‘Also we do instantly require and desire the blessed 
Virgin Mary his mother, with all the holy company of 
heaven, continually to pray for us and with us while we 
live in this world and in the time of passing out of 
the same, that we may the sooner attain everlasting 
life after our departure out of this transitory life, which 
we do both hope and claim by Christ’s passion and 
word. 

‘And as for my body which, when the soul is de- 
parted, shall then remain but as a cadaver , and so re- 
turn to the vile matter it was made of, were it not for 
the room and dignity which God hath called us unto, 
and that we would not be noted an infringer of honest 
worldly policies and customs where they be not contrary 
to God’s laws, we would be content to have it buried in 
any place accustomed for Christian folks, were it never 
so vile, for it is but ashes, and to ashes it shall again. 
Nevertheless, because we would be loath, in the reputa- 
tion of the people, to do injury to the dignity which we 
unworthily are called unto, we are content and do will 
and ordain that our body be buried and interred in the 


1 Tlie careful reader will obBerve this language. 
Fhoode. IV. 
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quire of our college at Windsor, midway between the 
stalls and the high altar; and there to be made and set 
as soon as conveniently may be done after our decease 
by our executors at our cost and charges, if it be not 
done by us in our lifetime, an honourable tomb for our 
bodies to rest in, with a fair grate about it, in which we 
will that the bones and body of our true and loving wife 
Queen Jane be put also; and there, be provided, made r 
and set a convenient altar, honourably prepared and ap- 
parelled with all manner of things requisite and necessary 
for daily masses there to be said perpetually while the 
world shall endure. Also we will that the tombs and al- 
tars of King Henry VI., and also of King Edward IV. T 
our great uncle and grandfather, be made more princely 
in the same place where they now be at our charges; 
and, also, we will and specially desire that when and 
wheresoever it shall please God to call us out of this 
world transitory, to his infinite mercy and grace, be it 
beyond the sea , 1 or in any other place without or within 
our realm of England, that our executors shall cause all 
divine service accustomed for dead folk to be celebrated 
for us in the next and most proper place where it shall 
fortune us to depart. 

‘And over that we will that our executors, in as 
goodly, brief, and convenient haste as they reasonably 
can or may, ordain and cause our body to be removed 
into our said college at Windsor, and the service of 
Placebo and Dirige, with a sermon and mass on the 
morrow, at our costs and charges, devoutly to be done 
and solemnly kept, there to be buried and interred in 
the place appointed for our said tomb; and all this to 
be done in as devout wise as can or may be done. And 
we will and charge our executors that they dispose and 
give in arms to the most poor and needy people that 
may be found (common beggars as much as may be 
avoided) in as short a space as possibly they may after 
our departure out of this transitory life, one thousand 
marks of lawful money of England, part in the place 
where it shall please Almighty God to call us to his 
mercy, part by the way and part in the place of our 
burial after their discretion ; and to move the poor people 

1 In anticipation of his possible death in the war. The expression 
confirms the belief that the will was written in 1544; and the date 
perhaps explains the direction for the masses which were to be said 
at his tomb. The final advances in the king’s mind belong to the two 
concluding years of his life. But, as he said himself, ‘he would not 
be noted as an infringer of worldly policies and customs when they 
were not contrary to God’s law.’ 
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that shall have our alms to pray heartily unto God for 
remission of our offences and the wealth of our soul.’ 

Lands and spiritual promotions, to the value of six 
hundred pounds a year, were then left to the dean and 
canons of St. George’s, to provide for the services at the 
altars, for annual arms to the poor, and for the support 
of thirteen poor knights, to be called the Knights of 
Windsor; and after these personal dispositions followed 
the orders for the settlement of the realm. 

The crown was bequeathed to the prince and his issue, 
or, in default of such issue, to his own heirs lawfully be- 
gotten of his entirely beloved wife Queen Catherine, or 
any other lawful wife whom he might hereafter marry. 
‘For lack of such issue and heirs’ it was to descend, in 
compliance with the act of parliament, to the Lady Mary 
and her heirs, and next to Elizabeth and her heirs, pro- 
vided they married not without the consent of their bro- 
ther, or of the council to be named for his guardianship. 
If his own blood failed wholly, the Scottish line was passed 
over, and the persons next named were the children of 
the two daughters of his sister Mary, the late Duchess of 
Suffolk. 

In the government, during the minority, Henry desired 
the same moderately progressive spirit to prevail which 
had hitherto directed his own conduct; and, finding no 
single person whom he could trust, he committed his 
powers to the representatives of both the parties who 
had formed his own council. Gardiner’s name had been 
in the list, but he had been compromised in the late 
conspiracy. The Reformers were represented by Cranmer 
and Hertford and Lisle; the conservatives by the Bishop 
of Durham, the Chancellor, and Sir Anthony Brown. The 
remainder 1 represented the intervening shades of opinion, 
whose judgment had been formed by the king himself; 
and who, having been trusted with the secrets of his 
further intentions, might follow in the track which he 
had marked for them. Whatever man could do to ensure 
the rational progress of the revolution, was provided by 
these nominations. The king, in leaving his last instruc- 
tions for their guidance, ‘exhorted them in God’s name 


1 Lord St. John president of the council, Lord Russell, Sir Edward 
North chancellor of the augmentations, three of the judges. Sir Edward 
Montague, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Sir William Herbert. Sir Anthony 
Benny a member of the household, Sir William Paget, and the two 
Wottons, Dr. Wotton and his brother Sir Edward. 
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that, for the singular trust and special confidence which 
he had in them, they would have a diligent eye, perfect 
zeal, love, and affection to the honour, surety, and estate 
of his son, and the good prosperity of the realm and 
his last wish was that ‘all his trusty and assured ser- 
vants, and all other his loving subjects, would aid and 
assist his said councillors in the performance of that his 
testament and last will, as they would answer before 
God at the day of judgment cum vencrit judicare mor- 
tiios et vivos.’ 1 

An adjuration as vain as it was earnest: when the 
presiding will was gone and the presiding arm was with- 
ered, the advice was but as the wind. The years which 
followed witnessed the alternate supremacy of factions, 
where selfishness walked hand in hand with fanaticism, 
where petty passions disguised themselves under sacred 
names; and the just discontent of the nation with the 
Reformers was allayed only at last when reaction had 
brought with it a bitter recompense of persecution, and 
the spirit of the dead king at length revived in Elizabeth. 
The true commentary on the government of Henry VIII. 
is to be looked for in the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors. 1 know* not whether 1 need add any other. To 
draw conclusions is the business of the reader. It has 
been mine to search for the facts among statutes and state 
papers misinterpreted through natural prejudice and im- 
perfect knowledge, and among neglected manuscripts fast 
perishing of decay. 

But, as it would be affectation to seem to be un- 
conscious that the character of the king, as presented in 
these volumes, is something different from that which 
modern tradition has ascribed to him, so for my own 
sake I desire to say that I have not advanced any novel 
paradox or conjectures of my own. The history of the 
reign of Henry VIII. is a palimpsest in which the original 
writing can still be read ; and I have endeavoured only 
to reinstate the judgment upon his motives and his actions 
— which was entertained by all moderate Englishmen in 
his own and the succeeding generation — which was dis- 
placed only by the calumnies of Catholic or antinomian 
fanatics, when the true records were out of sight; and 
when, in the establishment of a new' order of things, the 
hesitating movements, the inconsistencies and difficulties 
inevitable in a period of transition could no longer be 
understood without an effort. 

1 Kymek vo v par 3, p. 142. 
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The following passage, written by Ulpian Fulwell early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, must be received with much 
qualification. From the language of contemporary pane- 
gyric later reflection must ever find something to de- 
tract; nor was the writer a person whose judgment is of 
exceptional or particular value. His words, nevertheless, 
may be taken to express the general admiration of the 
king’s character which survived in the minds of the 
people. 

‘Among the most fortunate kings and princes that 
ever reigned let the fortunes of King Henry VIII. have a 
special place. This I may boldly say, that he was blest 
of God above all kings and princes that ever I have read 
of, and happy was that prince that might stand most in 
his favour; for the which divers made great suit, and 
especially when they stood in need of aid against their 
enemies, because they perceived that fortune followed his 
power as handmaid to all his proceedings. A rare ex- 
ample no doubt it is, and meseemeth most strange, that 
one king should reign thirty-eight years, and that almost 
in continual wars, and never take foil, but always pre- 
vailed as a victor invicted, which, without the assistance 
of Almighty God, he could never have achieved; an evi- 
dent token that God was on his side, and therefore who 
could stand against him. To write at large of all his 
worthiness and incomparable acts would fill a volume, 
and were too great a charge. But he was a prince of 
singular prudence, of passing stout courage, of invincible 
fortitude, of dexterity wonderful. He was a springing 
well of eloquence, a rare spectacle of humanity ; of ci- 
vility and good nature an absolute precedent, a special 
pattern of clemency and moderation, a worthy example 
of regal justice, a bottomless spring of largess and benig- 
nity. He was in all the honest arts and faculties pro- 
foundly seen, in all liberal discipline equal with the best, 
in no kind of literature inexpert. He was to the world 
an ornament, to England a treasure, to his friends a com- 
fort, to his foes a terrour, to his faithful and loving sub- 
jects a tender father, to innocents a sure protector, to 
wilful malefactors a sharp scourge, to his common weal 
and good people a quiet haven and anchor of safeguard, 
to the disturbers of the same a rock of extermination. 
In heinous and intolerable crimes against the common- 
wealth a severe judge, in like offences committed against 
himself a ready port and refuge of mercy, except to such 
as would persist incorrigibly. A man he was in gifts of 
nature and of grace peerless; and, to conclude, a man 
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above all praises. Such a king did God set to reign over 
England ; whereof this realm may well vaunt above other 
nations.’ 1 

This is the portrait drawn without its shadows; yet 
the features described in the language of admiring ex- 
aggeration resemble the true image far more closely than 
the extravagant conception which floats in the modern 
belief. It is easy to understand how such a conception 
grew. Protestants and Catholics united to condemn a 
government under which both had suffered, and a point 
on which enemies were agreed was assumed to be proved. 
When I commenced the examination of the records, I 
brought with me the inherited impression from which I 
had neither any thought nor any expectation that I should 
be disabused. I found that it melted between my hands, 
and with it disappeared that other fact so difficult to 
credit, yet as it had appeared so impossible to deny, that 
English parliaments, English judges, English clergy, states- 
men whose beneficent legislature survives among the most 
valued of our institutions, prelates who were the founders 
and martyrs of the English Church, were the cowardly 
accomplices of abominable atrocities, and had disgraced 
themselves with a sycophancy which the Roman senate 
imperfectly approached when it fawned on Nero. 

Henry had many faults. They have been exhibited in 
the progress of the narrative: I need not return to them. 
But his position was one of unexampled difficulty ; and by 
the work which he accomplished, and the conditions, in- 
ternal and external, under which his task was allotted to 
him, he, like every other man, ought to be judged. He 
was inconsistent; he can bear the reproach of it. He ended 
by accepting and approving what he had commenced with 
persecuting; yet it was with the honest inconsistency which 
distinguishes the conduct of most men of practical ability 
in times of change, and even by virtue of which they ob- 
tain their success. If at the commencement of the move- 
ment he had regarded the eucharist as a ‘remembrance,’ 
he must either have concealed his convictions or he would 
have forfeited his throne ; if he had been a stationary 
bigot, the Reformation might have waited for a century, 
and would have been conquered only by an inter- 
necine war. 

But as the nation moved the king moved, leading it, 
but not outrunning it; checking those who went too fast, 
dragging forward those who lagged behind. The conser- 

1 Uupiak FirnwuLL’s Flower of Fame. 
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•vatives, all that was sound and good among them, trusted 
him because he so long continued to share their conser- 
vatism; when he threw it aside he was not reproached 
with breach of confidence, because his own advance had 
accompanied theirs. 

Protestants have exclaimed against the Six Articles 
Bill; Romanists against the Act of Supremacy. Philo- 
sophers complain that the prejudices of the people were 
needlessly violated, that opinions should have been allowed 
to be free, and the reform of religion have been left to 
be accomplished by reason. Yet, however cruel was the 
Six Articles Bill, the governing classes even among the 
laity were unanimous in its favour. The king was not 
converted by a sudden miracle ; he believed the traditions 
in which he had been trained; his eyes, like the eyes of 
others, opened but slowly; and unquestionably, had he 
conquered for himself in their fulness the modern prin- 
ciples of toleration, he could not have governed by them 
a nation which was itself intolerant. Perhaps, of all liv- 
ing Englishmen who shared Henry’s faith, there was not 
one so little desirous in himself of enforcing it by vio- 
lence. His personal exertions were ever to mitigate the 
action of the law, while its letter was sustained ; and Eng- 
land at its worst was a harbour of refuge to the Pro- 
testants compared to the Netherlands, to France, to Spain, 
or even to Scotland. 

That the Romanists should have regarded him as a 
tyrant is natural; and were it true that English subjects 
owed fealty to the Pope, their feeling was just. But, how- 
ever desirable it may be to leave religious opinion unfet- 
tered, it is certain that, if England was legitimately free, 
she could tolerate no difference of opinion on a question 
of allegiance, so long as Europe was conspiring to bring 
her back into slavery. So long as the English Romanists 
refused to admit without mental reservation that, if foreign 
enemies invaded this country in the Pope’s name, their 
place must be at the side of their own sovereign, ‘reli- 
gion’ might palliate the moral guilt of their treason, but 
it could not exempt them from its punishment. 

But these matters have been discussed in the details 
of this history, where alone they can be understood. 

Beyond and besides the Reformation, the constitution 
of these islands now rests in large measure on foundations 
kid in this reign. Henry brought Ireland within the reach 
of English civilization. He absorbed Wales and the Pa- 
latinates into the general English system. He it was who 
raised the House of Commons from the narrow duty of 
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voting supplies, and of passing without discussion the 
measures of the Privy Council, and converted them into 
the first power in the state under the crown. When he 
ascended the throne so little did the Commons care for 
their privileges, that their attendance at the sessions of 
parliament was enforced by a law. They woke into life 
in 1529, and they became the right hand of the king to 
subdue the resistance of the House of Lords, arid to force 
upon them a course of legislation which from their hearts 
they detested. Other kings in times of difficulty sum- 
moned their ‘great councils,’ composed of peers, or pre- 
lates, or municipal officials, or any persons whom they 
pleased to nominate. Henry VIII. broke through the an- 
cient practice, and ever threw himself on the representa- 
tives of the people. By the Reformation, and by the 
power which he forced upon them, he had so interwoven 
the House of Commons with the highest business of the 
state, that the peers thenceforward sunk to be their 
shadow. 

Something, too, ought to be said of his individual 
exertions in the details of state administration. In his 
earlier life, though active and assiduous, he found leisure 
for elegant accomplishments, for splendid amusements, for 
relaxations careless, extravagant, sometimes questionable. 
As his life drew onwards his lighter tastes disappeared, 
and the whole energy of his intellect was pressed into 
the business of the commonwealth. Those who have 
examined the printed State Papers may form some im- 
pression of his industry from the documents which are 
his own composition, and the letters which he wrote and 
received: but only persons who have seen the original 
manuscripts, who have observed the traces of his pen in 
sidenotes and corrections, and the handwritings of his se- 
cretaries in diplomatic commissions, in drafts of acts of 
parliament, in expositions and formularies, in articles of 
faith, in proclamations, in the countless multitude of do- 
cuments of all sorts, secular or ecclesiastical, which con- 
tain the real history of this extraordinary reign, only they 
can realize the extent of labour to which he sacrificed 
himself, and which brought his life to a premature close. 
His personal faults were great, and he shared, besides 
them, in the errors of his age; but far deeper blemishes 
would be but as scars upon the features of a sovereign 
who in trying times sustained nobly the honour of the 
.English name, and carried the commonwealth securely 
through the hardest crisis in its history. 


— Di g i t i z e d - ^ Go ogle 
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Reginald Pole, in his treatise On the Unity of the 
Church, published at Rome in the winter of 15:18-9, ac- 
cuses Henry VIII., among other enormities, of having 
lived in criminal intercourse with Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn. When weary of the elder sister, he 
says, the capricious and profligate king transferred his 
affections to the younger; and this modest lady (pudica 
mulier), warned by example, declined the precarious si- 
tuation of a mistress, and preferred to be a wife. The 
king, he argues, was thus by a divine fatality compelled 
to pass sentence upon his own dishonesty, in demand- 
ing, upon grounds of principle, a divorce from his lirst 
queen. He pretended that his conscience was uneasy 
because Catherine of Arragon had been his brother’s 
wife — because he had stood towards her at his mar- 
riage within the forbidden degrees of affinity. He sup- 
plied her place by a woman to whom he was simil- 
arly related, through the indulgence of previous licen- 
tiousness. 

If Pole’s fact is true, his conclusion from it is un- 
answerably just. If Henry had really debauched Anne 
Boleyn’s sister, his demand to the Pope for his divorce, 
and his arguments in urging it, were of amazing ef- 
frontery. His own and his ministers’ language in par- 
liament and in convocation — the peremptory haughti- 
ness with which he insisted to all foreign courts on ‘the 
justice of his cause,’ exhibit a hardy insolence without 
parallel in history. So monstrous appears his conduct, 
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that it would be in vain to attempt to understand the 
character of the person who could be guilty of it, or of 
the parliament and the clergy who consented to be his 
instruments. Persons so litte scrupulous as, on this 
hypothesis, were both prince and people, could have 
discovered some less tortuous means of escaping from 
the difficulty of a wife. It is strange, at all events, that 
Henry should have exposed himself to a reply from 
Queen Catherine’s friends, from the friends of the Church, 
and from the Pope, which would have annihilated the 
grounds of his plea, and have overwhelmed him at once 
with ridicule and infamy. Still more strange it is that 
such a reply was so long withheld, and that when it ap- 
peared at last it should have appeared unofficially in a 
private libel. The question of the divorce of Henry VIII. 
had been agitated from end to end of the civilized world. 
For twelve years it was the great subject of councils and 
cabinets. There was scarcely a minister in Europe who 
had not written a despatch upon it; scarcely a learned 
man or learned body, Protestant or Catholic, who had not 
pronounced a formal opinion upon it. Clement VII. wrote 
letter upon letter, private and public, reproving, imploring, 
threatening. He mentioned Anne Boleyn by name, and 
censured the king’s attachment to her. Paul III., who in 
private, as Cardinal Farnese, long advocated the king’s 
cause, exhausted afterwards the resources of the Latin 
language to give effect to his indignant anathemas. Never 
was any question more painfully ventilated ; the literature 
of it would furnish out a library of Blue-books. And yet, 
until the appearance of Reginald Pole’s volume, written, 
not in England, where he could have had access to pe- 
culiar and exact information, but in Italy, in the midst of 
a circle of exasperated churchmen, where Henry’s name 
had become a byword of abomination, and calumnies of 
all kinds were circulated by the Catholic exiles — there is 
nowhere, in any open attack upon the English govern- 
ment, a hint of a fact which, if stated publicly and proved 
by evidence, would have closed the cause triumphantly 
for the Pope and for Queen Catherine. It is as if two 
parties were litigants for some great estate, one of them 
resting his claim upon a forged document, which the op- 
ponent, the opponent’s counsel, and the judges knew to 
be forged; and yet the question was argued and decided 
upon every other ground, and the forgery was left to be 
mentioned outside the court, after the decision, by the ir- 
responsible partisans of the defeated litigant. 

Nowhere could the argument from silence be more 
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powerful. The absence of any mention of the story can 
be explained only on the supposition that it was a pro- 
found secret both in England and abroad. 

Yet here we escape from one difficulty only to fall 
into another. In 1520 the king was endeavouring to 
promote an honest marriage between Mary Boleyn and 
a son of the Earl of Ormond. 1 On the 31st of January, 
1520-21, the lady was married to Sir Henry Carey. If she 
had been the king’s mistress — kept by him, as Pole says, 
concubines loco — it must have been certainly previous to 
her marriage; probably previous to the Ormond negotia- 
tion; and therefore nineteen years at least before the pub- 
lication of the book X>e TJnitatc, when the author of 
that liook was a student at Padua. If the secret was so 
well kept as never to have transpired during the contro- 
versy on the divorce, how, after such a lapse of time, did 
Pole become acquainted with it? While the intrigue was 
in progress, it must have been kept secret even from 
Catherine — or Catherine, when smarting under her ill- 
treatment, would inevitably have informed the Emperor. 
Who revealed such a mystery to Pole? 

Again: Pole was preparing his liook for the press 
while Paul III. was preparing to issue his Bull of Excom- 
munication. He was residing at Rome, in confidential 
intercourse with the Pope, and then at least in possession 
of' the story. Why was so telling an accusation omitted 
from the official and responsible document, and left to the 
popular pamphlet? 

Again, in many parts of this book, as well as else- 
where in his letters, Pole describes Henry as having been 
a person of remarkable nobility of character, down to the 
growth of his passion for Anne Boleyn, when, as if on a 
sudden Satan took possession of him. Yet, when we turn 
to his account of the intrigue with the sister, it is col- 
oured with tints of unusual and peculiar viciousness — we 
look on this picture and on that, and we cannot recon- 
cile them. They lie side by side in violent and unintel- 
ligible contrast. 

These united difficulties told so heavily against the 
story that, unless it could be supported by other evidence, 
it seemed unentitled to credit; to have been one of those 
rumours so easy to spread, so difficult to refute, which in 
times of violent animosity against particular persons or 
particular actions, gather round them as a matter of course, 
yet are accepted only by our cooler thought when endorsed 


1 State Papert, vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. 
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by such testimony as would be admitted in a court of 
justice. Sensible men who may be no particular admirers 
of the French Emperor yet hesitate to admit Napoleon le 
l J etit as an authentic biography; the more eminent the 
individual who is attacked, the greater the cause which 
he has given for dislike, the more inevitably accusations 
based on no solid ground whatever cluster about his name. 
The appropriateness of this particular charge was a fresh 
cause of suspicion. The king declared he regarded his 
marriage with his sister-in-law as incestuous, and at once 
it became an object to give some hideous complexion of 
a similar kind to the connexion which he formed in the 
place of it. One report which some Catholic historians 
were not ashamed to adopt accused him of having lived 
in adultery with the two Boleyns’ mother, in fact, of hav- 
ing been Anne’s father. The intrigue with the sister 
seemed to be a story of the same kind; we all know how 
such fabrics are built together, commenced by levity or 
malice, carried on, repeated, magnified, till ‘calumny has 
made a cloud appear like a mountain.’ 1 

Dr. Lingard has been partially conscious of the ab- 
sence of confirmatory evidence. He allows more weight 
to Pole’s authority than I can do; he believes an accusa- 
tion without difficulty which is so damaging to the English 
Reformers. He has endeavoured, however, to supply the 
deficiency by two arguments which require to be noticed. 

I. When the project of the divorce was first mooted, 
and a dispensation was desired from Clement VII. to enable 
Henry to form a second marriage, drafts of such a docu- 
ment as would answer the purpose were prepared in Eng- 
land to be transmitted into Italy for signature. Three of 
these drafts, variations evidently of a single original, are 
in existence. One of them is in MS. in the Rolls House, 
with marginal notes, corrections, and criticisms ; a second 
has been printed by Wilkins; 2 a third is embodied in Lord 
Herbert’s history, and is described by him, though with 
some hesitation, as having been actually signed by the 
Pope. Clement certainly signed some document in a mo- 
ment of weakness, to his subsequent deep regret: we can- 
not conclude, however, that he signed either of these three 
forms. Indeed, from the objections urged on the margin 
of the MS. copy by some person in high authority to 
passages which are found equally in all, it is unlikely that 
these passages were ultimately retained. This uncertainty, 

1 This admirable image is used by Mr. Helps, Spanish Conquest in 
America , vol. iii. 

7 Concilia, vol. iii. p. 707. 
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however, is immaterial for Dr. Lingard’s argument. The 
proposed dispensation, supposed to be addressed by the 
Pope to the king, contains a paragraph permitting him 
to marry ‘ cum quacunque alia muliere, etsi ilia tabs sit 
quse alias cum alio matrimonium contraxerit, dummodo 
illud caraali copula non consummaverit; etiamsi tibi alias 
seeundo vel remotiori gradu consanguinitatis, aut primo 
affinitatis ex quocunque licito seu illicito coitu conjuncta, 
dummodo relicta fratris tui non fuerit, ac etiamsi cogna- 
tione spirituali aut legali tibi conjuncta extiterit, et im- 
pedimentum public® honestatis justitise subsistat.’ It then 
goes on to state, in explanation of these expressions, that 
repeated civil wars had arisen in England owing to ques- 
tions having been raised affecting the legitimacy of chil- 
dren. All the forms, therefore, under which objections 
could legally be raised against the validity of any mar- 
riage which the king might form, w r ere exhausted in a 
catalogue of the conditions which could possibly invali- 
date it — ‘Ne quisquam in posterum ullum impedimentum 
praecontractus matrimonialis non consummati, consangui- 
nitatis in seeundo aut remotiori, affinitatis primo gradu ut 
pnefertur, cognationis spirituals aut legalis seu justitia; 
publicse honestatis, impediments prsedictis, adversum li- 
beros tuos quos ex quocunque matrimonio vigore prsesen- 
tium contrahendo Dei benignitate susceperis, palam vel oc- 
culte, in judicio vel extra, illud allegare aut objicere, seu 
verbo vel facto diffamare, prsesumat aut quocunque modo 
attempted’ 

Dr. Lingard, dropping all intimation that any reason 
is alleged for these details, dropping all the details them- 
selves, except the one which he required for his conclu- 
sion, states that Henry desired from Clement a dispen- 
sation to marry within the forbidden degree of affinity — 
‘ex quocunque licito seu illicito coitu proveniente.’ He 
throws the word ‘ illicito ’ into italics, and infers that the 
king intended virtually to inform the Pope that by so 
criminal act he had placed himself in a state of affinity 
toward the woman for whom he was divorcing Catherine. 

Again we ask, if this were the meaning of the words, 
why did he dream of placing Clement in possession of so 
crushing an argument against him? Why did Clement, if 
these words were really brought under his eyes, never in 

E ublic or private attend to them? As well might Lingard 
ave argued that Anne Boleyn was the king’s god-daughter, 
from the phrase ‘spiritualis cognatio’ — as well might he 
have argued that, when Julius II. granted his dispensation 
for the marriage between Henry and Catherine, the im- 
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patient pair had already been secretly united, or had an- 
ticipated matrimony, or that Henry, being then eleven years 
old, had offered violence to his future queen, because all 
these contingencies are mentioned in the Pope’s permission. 

Persons who have the most trifling acquaintance with 
legal documents know how little they may draw inferences 
of fact from a verbose and voluminous phraseology. 

The first argument falls to nothing; the second is 
weaker still. 

II. Anne Boleyn, after her trial and condemnation, 
communicated some fact or facts to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which showed him that she had never been 
legally married to Henry. After a hurried process at 
Lambeth, where Anne' was herself examined, the arch- 
bishop pronounced a judgment to that efiect. Her mar- 
riage, before her death, was declared null and void. The 
cause, whatever it may have been, was communicated to 
convocation, and also to the two houses of parliament, 
and, as affecting the legitimacy of the Princess Elizabeth, 
w T as an occasion of a statute. For some reason or other 
the character of the difficulty is not described — we are told 
only that something had been recently brought to light 
which had not been known when the succession was settled 
two years previously. Evidently, from the context and 
from the tone of the act, the matter was one which re- 
lated to the conduct of Anne herself. It has been generally 
supposed to have been some pre-engagement or connexion 
of some kind with another person. Lingard supposes that 
it was nothing of the kind, that it was her sister’s intrigue 
with Henry— reconciling his theory with the statement of 
the act of parliament, by imagining the connexion to have 
been a secret; a hypothesis which indeed meets some of 
the difficulties connected with the story, but destroys his 
first argument, while it diminishes the general evidence 
on which the accusation rests. 

But under no aspect of the matter is it easy to believe 
that a point of such importance would be communicated 
for the first time, and communicated in such a manner 
secretly, under confession, at the last moment, by Anne 
Boleyn. Or, if it were so communicated, can we believe 
that the archbishop would not have allowed her secret to 
die with her? that a body of persons, capable of the elab- 
orate hypocrisy which, under this hypothesis, characterizes 
the conduct of every one connected with Anne’s trial, would 
have been so needlessly scrupulous as to trumpet out the 
king’s shame and wickedness, to make it the subject of a 
discussion by the clergy, and of a statute by the two houses 
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of parliament? This is too unlikely a supposition to find 
belief even among those for whom the popular interpre- 
tation of Anne’s accusation and death is not too hard, and, 
in fact, the notion itself is but a guess, unsupported by 
any shadow of evidence. 

Thus the story of the intrigue was left to rest upon 
its own merits, and upon the assertion of a person avowedly 
writing under feelings bitterly hostile: writing in a foreign 
country nearly twenty years after the event was supposed 
to have taken place — while against it was the folly and 
effrontery which it presumed in the king, the silence of 
a multitude of persons to whom such a fact would have 
furnished an invaluable and unanswerable argument, and 
the simultaneous appearance of another similar calumny, 
loosely invented for a party object, and not believed or 
defended by any one. 

At the same time it seemed strange to me that, in the 
many replies to Pole’s book (it was sent, as we are aware, 
two years before it was printed, as a private letter to the 
king, with a declaration that it was intended for no eye 
but his own) — in the many replies to this book written 
privately to the author by members of the council, or by 
his personal friends, there should have been no allusion 
to so important a charge. Pole was accused of having 
said many things which were not true in these replies, 
and several misstatements were examined and exposed in 
detail; but this particular one received no special mention; 
and here, again, the silence was mysterious. 

It was explained, however, by the discovery in the 
Rolls House of an original MS. copy of the book ; a very 
beautiful one, apparently corrected in Pole's own hand, 
and in all likelihood the very one which was originally 
sent to the king. 

On examination of this MS. I found, first, that Pole 
revised and either rewrote or touched his work through- 
out before publishing it, heightening the seasoning, shower- 
ing epithets, adverbs, innuendos on it; secondly, that in 
the original, the Mary Boleyn story is not mentioned at 
all, is not alluded to ; there is neither statement nor hint 
to imply that Pole had ever heard of it. The difficulty 
from the silence of the council is thus disposed of; and 
with respect to Pole we arrive at one of two conclusions, 
either that, so long as his book was in the form of a 
private communication between himself and the English 
government, he did not mention a story which might be 
exposed and answered, and he no longer available, re- 
serving it to be cast abroad upon the world as a slander, 
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which, whether true or false, the public credulity would 
readily swallow — an interpretation so discreditable to Pole 
that I should be reluctantly driven to it; or that he first 
became acquainted with the story in the interval between 
the composition of the book and the publication, that is, 
between 1635-6 and 1538-9. In either case there was 
great injustice: Pole was entitled to form his own opinion 
of Henry’s conduct, but the book went out into Europe 
as the result of a private correspondence between the 
writer and the king. It was known to have been long 
withheld, to have been the subject of innumerable letters. 
The statements which it contained bore the appearance 
of a private remonstrance, which had passed the ordeal 
of reply, and in the opinion of the accuser remained un- 
disproved. Yet the most serious of all the charges was 
a subsequent introduction, and no opportunity was offered 
for the contradiction of it. Henry could not stoop to 
reply in public before Europe to the accusation of one of 
his own subjects. He could notice the libel only as high 
treason, and recognise his calumniator as a criminal. 

Following the investigation, I discovered among the 
Miscellaneous MSS. in the Rolls House (first series, 602) 
a deposition of one of the monks of Sion, which I con- 
ceived gave some clue to the origin of the story; showing 
that in 1535 a scandal of the kind was whispered among 
the disaffected clergy, and about the court. The monk, 
whose name does not appear, but who describes himself 
as troubled in his wits, and as having suffered from ill- 
ness and accident till he did not rightly know what he 
said or did, acknowledged to having spread abroad many 
extravagant slanders about Henry. The confession closes 
with the following passage: — 

‘By such manner of seditious ways I have maliciously 
slandered our Sovereign Lord the King and the Queen’s 
Grace, and the lords and masters of their most honour- 
able council wretchedly. Wherefore I ask Almighty God 
forgiveness, and likewise our said Sovereign Lord King 
Henry VIII., and so I shall continue sorrowful during my 
natural life, which standeth only in our said Sovereign Lord’s 
will, whom I beseech God preserve continually in honour, 
and maintain all his well willers. Amen. And send all other 
little power. Amen. Moreover, Mr. Scudamore did show to 
me young Master Carey’s saying that he was our Sovereign 
Lord the King’s son by our Sovereign Lady the Queen’s sister, 
whom the Queen’s Grace might not suffer to be in the court.’ 
Opposite the last paragraph is a pen stroke, probably 
by Cromwell, to whom the paper is addressed. 
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Here seemed to be some light. The disaffected clergy 
were in continual correspondence with Pole; rumours cur- 
rent among them would naturally reach him, and the evi- 
dence of the story was the reported conversation of a little 
boy. Subsequently, however, by good fortune (for in the 
general dislocation of the MSS. of this reign fortune is 
the inquirer’s best friend) I alighted on a collection of 
MSS. in the State Paper Office, which, though imperfect, 
are copious enough to scatter the mystery ; 1 and although 
the guilt of the king in the matter will continue to be 
believed by persons to whom accusations against him are 
credible in proportion to their enormity, the nature of the 
evidence on which the charge is founded, and the source 
from which Pole really derived his information, can be 
laid out with distinctness. 

Sir George Throgmorton had sat in parliament from 
1529 to 1535. He had taken an active part in opposing 
the measures of reformation introduced by the govern- 
ment; he had defended Queen Catherine, and had spoken 
against the Act of Appeals; with many of the countiy 
gentlemen he continued opposed to each fresh step of in- 
novation: but he passed for a good subject; the king, after 
an explanation, consented to forget the part which he had 
taken in the divorce; and his brother Michael, as w*e have 
seen, was so far trusted by Cromwell, that he was selected 
to be a spy upon Pole, to repair to Rome, to introduce 
himself into Pole’s household, and report to the govern- 
ment on his master’s conduct and intentions. Michael 
Throgmorton went, whether from the first intending to give 
his truth to Pole and his treachery to Cromwell we can- 
not tell. This, however, was his actual conduct; he kept 
up the mask for six months; in August, 1537, he showed 
his true colours, declared himself a loyal subject of the 
Papacy, lent his help to foment a European conspiracy 
against England, and settled down into the position of 
Pole’s private secretary. Sir George Throgmorton’s con- 
duct in parliament was now again recollected. He had 
served under the Duke of Norfolk in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, but on inquiry it was found that some of his fol- 
lowers had used doubtful and dangerous language in the 
camp, and that others were actually to be found in the 
rebel ranks; and after Sir George’s return to London, a 
copy of the demands of the insurgents, which had been 

1 I have printed them at length in Fraser's Magazine , No. 330, where 
the greater part of this Appendix first appeared as an article. Let me 
refer also to a further discussion of the subject in the same magazine, 
No. 34f», in reply to a criticism in the Edinburgh Review. 
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published at Reading, and produced a commotion there, 
was traced to Sir George’s hands. He was arrested, with 
several other gentlemen, Sir William Essex, Sir Thomas 
Dingley, a Knight of St. John, and others. Their conduct, 
when inquired into, did not (so far as the rebellion was 
concerned) appear to have been particularly criminal ; but 
in the course of examination it came out that Throgmorton, 
talking to these gentlemen on the state of the country, 
had told them that the king, ‘it was thought, had meddled 
with the mother and sister of Anne Boleyn.’ Sir William 
Essex and Sir William Barrantyne alike spoke to having 
heard these words from him. The following list of ‘inter- 
rogations ’ was in consequence drawn up by Cromwell, ‘ to 
be ministered to Sir George Throgmorton — 

‘ 1. Whereas he saith that ‘it is thought that the King’s 
Highness had meddled both with the mother and the 
daughter,’ be he examined, seeing he could know no man’s 
thoughts but his own, whom he ever heard say any such 
thing of the King’s Highness, when and where, and how 
many he heard so say. 

‘2. Be he examined when, where, and upon what oc- 
casion spoke he those words to Sir William Essex, and 
what the same said to him again ; and let him specify and 
extend the whole communication between them. 

‘3. Be he likewise examined when, where, and upon 
what occasion he did communicate those words with Sir 
William Barrantyne, and in what manner and form ol 
words, and what the same said again to him. 

‘ 4. Be he examined whether ever he did communicate 
that matter unto any other ; and if he say yea, with whom, 
when, and after what manner, and at what time or times. 

‘5. Whether he thought in his conscience that those 
words were true or no? 

‘6. If he say that he thought they were true, what 
documents or proofs he had to lead him to think so. 

‘ 7. If he say that he did not reckon them true, whether 
he reckoned not that such words spoken of any man were 
very slanderous, and diminishing a man’s good name and 
fame, much more a prince’s? 

‘8. Whether he knew not or thought, the more that 
the said words should be spoken unto, the more should 
the slander be diffunded and spread abroad? 

‘9. Whether he knew not that Sir Thomas Dingley 
was a man sometimes travelling to far countries, whereby 
he might the matter convey, and spread abroad the said 
infamy in divers parts of the world or no? 

‘10. Whether he thought or thinks that it were ex- 
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pedient, for the quiet of a commonweal, that a king’s sub- 
jects should be brought to such an opinion of their prince, 
as they should reckon him to be such a great offender 
against God and his laws as he reckoned him to be? 

‘11. Whereas he reckoneth that, by speaking of the 
said words, he should have been counted to be a defender 
of the commonweal, how doth he take that the same should 
make anything for the commonweal, or what did that make 
to the allowing or reproving the statutes that were then 
in hand? 

‘12. Whether he thinketh that a man that laboureth 
to bring or induce the people to have a good opinion of 
their prince, do the duty of a good subject or no? 

‘ 13. Whether he reckons that a man that studies to 
bring the tpeople to have an ill opinion of their prince 
doth the contrary to the duty of a true subject or no? 

‘ 14. Whether he reckoneth that, when he had uttered 
the said words to the foresaid persons, they had a worse 
opinion of their prince than they had before? 

‘ 15. Whether he doth not reckon that ill opinion con- 
ceived by subjects of their prince minisheth their love to- 
wards the same, and want of love bringeth forth disobe- 
dience, and the same breedeth sedition, and sedition bringeth 
the prince into peril both of his person and his crown?’ 

Throgmorton was aware that his best hope was to be 
perfectly open. The king invariably forgave misdemeanours 
which fell short of conspiracy, as soon as they were acknow- 
ledged. The lightest fault became heavy when there was 
an attempt at concealment. The answers to Cromwell’s 
questions are lost; but a full confession remains addressed 
to Henry. What he had told his friends, Throgmorton 
said, had been this : — That the king had once consulted 
him about the divorce of Queen Catherine, that he (Throg- 
morton) had said ‘that, if his Highness did marry Queen 
Anne, his conscience would be more troubled at length, 
for that it was thought he had meddled both with the 
mother and the sister’; that the king had answered, ‘Never 
with the mother,’ and that the Lord Privy Seal standing 
by had said, ‘Nor never with the sister neither, so put 
that out of your mind.” The impression which was left 
was of course that, if the king denied one accusation, he 
implicitly admitted the other. 

Throgmorton made no attempt to pretend that so ridi- 
culous a conversation had ever really taken place. He was 
replying to the two persons to whom he had represented 
himself as having spoken; and when the words are laid 
by the side of Cromwell’s questions, it is obvious that they 
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had never been uttered by him in Cromwell’s presence or 
hearing. He protested only that he had meant no harm. 

A detected boaster, he implored forgiveness for ‘ his lewd 
and indiscreet words, of negligency and arrogancy spoken.’ 
‘To declare the very intent whereupon I spake it,’ he said, 

‘I think on my conscience it was upon a proud and vain- 
glorious mind, as who saith that they I diil tell it to should 
note me to be a man that durst speak for the common- 
wealth.’ 

But it was necessary for him to explain where the 
story had come from, and he went on ‘to open and de- 
clare the inmost part of his heart, and what was the cause • 
of all his lewd, proud, and indiscreet handling of himself.’ 
His authority had been Peto, the Greenwich Friar. Peto 
had told him that the king had ‘meddled’ both- -with Lady 
Boleyn and Mary. Peto had declared that, in 1532, when 
he was questioned for the sermon which lie had preached 
in Greenwich chapel, 1 he had accused the king to his face 
of the incestuous connexion; and Throgmorton, believing 
Peto, had appropriated the achievement and had added 
to the legend his own improvements. The confession, to 
be entirely intelligible, requires the knowledge which the 
king, whom he was addressing, possessed, the knowledge 
of what had actually passed at any time either between 
himself and Throgmorton, or between himself and Peto — 
but, so far as concerns the expressions in question, the 
evidence is cast back on the truth or falsehood of the Friar. 

Here, at length, we are on hard ground. Throgmorton 
was forgiven, and he lived to be one of Cromwell’s ac- 
cusers. From his story we gather, first, with high pro- 
bability, where Pole learned the story of Mary Boleyn. 
Peto told Sir George Throgmorton, Sir George told his 
brother Michael, and Michael told Pole. It is absent in 
Pole’s first version of his book. It was introduced when 
Michael Throgmorton had become his private secretary. 

Secondly. The intrigue with the daughter was con- 
nected originally with the intrigue with the mother. Royal 
mistresses have generally their separate and individual 
history when they have really existed ; they are mentioned 
in a natural and ordinary manner, at the time when the 
liaison takes place. Here, after an interval of many years, 
an enormous accusation suddenly starts into life — at a 
moment of strong excitement, and in a form immediately 
convenient for a party object. Half of it has by common 
consent been long cast aside as an absurdity, yet the other 


1 ee Vol. I. Chap. IV’. 
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